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Preface 

SOME  of  my  readers  may  have  met  with  a  small 
work  I  published  a  few  years  back,  entitled  The 
Faith  of  Old  England.  It  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
modest  publication,  The  Old  Religion.  These  two 
little  works  were  written  for  different  classes  of 
readers,  but  with  the  same  object  in  view.  They 
were  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  ask  for  a 
single  book,  setting  forth  in  the  simplest  of  styles 
and  in  the  simplest  of  words  not  merely  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  likewise  her  history  in 
connexion  with  dogma  from  her  earliest  days.  The 
circulation  of  some  1 8,000  of  these  little  works,  and 
the  many  conversions  which  with  God's  blessing 
have  followed  on  the  reading  of  the  same,  have 
encouraged  me  to  offer  to  those  desirous  of  knowing 
more  about  the  Catholic  Church  another  small 
volume  written  on  the  same  lines  as  The  Faith  of  Old 
England. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  inter 
ested  in  particular  questions,  rather  than  in  the 
whole  subject,  the  several  parts  of  this  volume  have 
also  been  published  separately  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  being  sold  has 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  omit  some  portions  ot 
the  matter  I  had  prepared  for  incorporation.  The 
two  parts  thus  omitted  are:  Part  VIII,  entitled, 
"England  Past  and  Present/'  and  Part  IX,  "Catho 
lic  Orders  and  Anglican  Orders/'  which,  however, 
may  be  had  separately,  and  if  desired  bound  up 
with  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  a  heartfelt  hope 
that  these  little  books  may  be  instruments  in  God's 
hands  to  lead  many  a  truth-seeking  Protestant  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

V.  H. 
Bournemouth. 
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THE  RELIGION 
OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 

I 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST 
FOUR  CENTURIES 

Chapter  I 

Christ  appointed  St  Peter  Head  of  the  Church 

IT  would  seem  only  in  accordance  with  common 
sense  to  take  for  granted  that  Christ,  when  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  did  not  leave  His  Church 
without  a  head  to  rule  her  and  teach  her  truth — 
some  one  to  whom  all  might  turn  with  confidence  for 
guidance.  Thus  we  find  in  every  kingdom  or  repub 
lic  there  is  a  head,  and  if  it  was  in  Christ's  mind  to 
leave  behind  Him  a  body  of  men  to  preach  His  doc 
trines,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He  must 
have  appointed  some  one  to  preside  over  them  in 
every  age  of  the  Church's  existence.  This  supposi 
tion  is  so  reasonable  that  probably  no  one  would 
challenge  it,  were  it  not  that  to  admit  it  as  true 
would  likewise  involve  the  obligation  of  joining 
that  Church  which  alone  has  always  claimed  to 
be  presided  over  by  the  representatives  of  Christ 
on  earth.  And  in  truth  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
body  of  men  and  women  holding  the  same  doctrines 
in  matters 'of  religion,  how  can  we  hope  that  there 
will  ever  be  oneness  of  faith  unless  there  be  some 
one  whose  teaching  may  be  looked  to  as  a  standard 
of  what  is  truth  and  what  is  heresy.  Let  us,  however, 
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turn  to  the  pages  of  Scripture  and  consider  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christ  did  select  St  Peter  from 
among  His  followers  to  appoint  him  head  of  His 
Church;  and  we  shall  then  pass  -on  to  study  the 
question  as  to  whether  those  who  have  succeeded 
St  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  inherited  the  powers 
and  the  authority  which  he  possessed. 

Protestant  writers  do  not  seem  to  realize  how 
widely  the  promises  made  to  the  apostles  differ 
from  those  made  to  St  Peter;  yet  place  them  side 
by  side,  and  it  should  be  evident  that  except  that 
contained  in  no.  4 — which  refers  to  Church  legis 
lation  and  discipline — the  promises  made  to  St 
Peter  are  quite  distinct  from  those  made  to  the  other 
apostles. 

To  Peter  To  the  Apostles 

1.  I   say  to  thee:   That 
thou  art  Peter;  and  upon 
this  rock   I  will  build  my 
Church. 

2.  And  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

3.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

4.  And  whatsoever  thou          Amen  I  say  to  you,  what- 
shalt   bind  upon   earth,   it      soever  you  shall  bind  upon 
shall    be    bound    also     in      earth  shall  be  bound  also 
heaven :     and    whatsoever      in  heaven :  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  it      you  shall  loose  upon  earth, 
shall    be    loosed    also    in      shall    be    loosed    also     in 
heaven. — Matt,  xvi,  18, 19.      heaven. — Matt,  xviii,  18. 

We  shall  do  well  to  take  each  one  of  the  three 
promises  which  were  made  to  St  Peter  alone  and 
seek  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  powers  that 
they  convey. 

i .  The  substitution  of  the  name  Peter  for  that  of 
Simon.  The  Scriptures  show  us  that  it  was  in  accor 
dance  with  God's  ways  of  dealing  with  those  He  in 
tended  to  select  for  some  particular  mission  to  assign 
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to  them  a  name  which  should  point  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  they  were  to  effect  or  bear  witness  to. 

Thus,  for  example,  God  willed  Isaac's  second  son 
to  be  called  Jacob,  which  name  indicates  one  who 
supplants  another;  and  this  Jacob  had  done  when 
he  secured  for  himself  his  elder  brother's  birthright 
and  the  blessing  of  their  father  Isaac.  So,  too,  to 
each  of  the  children  of  the  prophet  Osee  was  given 
by  God's  express  command  a  name  that  should  indi 
cate  some  particular  design  He  had  before  Him.* 

God  changed  Abram's  name  into  that  of  Abraham, 
and  there  was  a  deep  meaning  in  His  thus  changing 
Abram's  name,  as  is  evident  from  the  words,  "Nei 
ther  shall  thy  name  be  called  any  more  Abram,  but 
thou  shalt  be  called  Abraham,  because  I  have  made 
thee  'a  father  of  many  nations,' "  f  which  is  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  Abraham.  So,  to  give  one  more  ex 
ample,  God  changed  Sarai's  name  into  that  of  Sara ;  J 
for  she  was  no  longer  to  be  called  my  princess  (Sarai), 
but  simply  princess  (Sara)  without  respect  to  any  par 
ticular  family  or  people,  so  great  would  be  the  num 
ber  of  her  descendants. 

Surely,  then,  we  are  right  in  arguing  that  Christ 
had  destined  St  Peter  for  some  work  of  great  impor 
tance  when  He  addresses  him  in  those  impressive 
words  we  find  recorded  in  the  Gospels:  "Thou 'art 
Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  interpreted  Peter  [rock]."§  St  Mark  refers 
to  this  same  incident  when  he  tells  us  that  "to  Simon 
He  [Christ]  gave  the  name  of  Peter  [rock]/'  ||  We  have 
also,  as  stated  above,  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew:  "Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar  Jona  [son  of  Jona]  .  .  .  and  I  say  to  thee 
that  thou  art  Peter  [rock],  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre 
vail  against  it."  11 

Evidently,  then,  Christ  meant  St  Peter  to  under- 

*  Osee  i,  5.         f  Gen.  xvii.         £  Gen.  xvii,  15. 
§  John  i,  42.         ||  Mark  iii,  16.          IF  Matt,  xvi,  18. 
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stand  that  in  changing  his  name  from  Simon  to  that 
of  rock  or  Peter  He  had  destined  him  to  carry  out 
the  work  for  which  He  had  selected  him,  namely,  of 
being  the  rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  He  would 
build  His  Church. 

The  original  Aramaic  word  used  by  our  Lord  was 
"  Kepha,"  which  is  a  word  used  both  to  indicate  the 
hard  substance  we  designate  in  English  as  rock,  and 
the  name  of  a  person,  Peter.  In  translating  the  Gos 
pel  of  St  Matthew  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  the 
word  Kepha  used  by  our  Lord  had  to  be  changed 
into  Petros  when  used  to  signify  a  person  with  the 
name  Peter,  and  into  Petra  when  used  to  designate 
a  rock.  Hence  the  play  upon  the  word  is  lost,  and 
much  more  so  when  it  is  rendered  into  English,  for 
we  use  two  words  totally  distinct  in  sound  one  from 
the  other.  Peter  is  the  proper  noun,  as  grammarians 
call  it,  and  rock  is  the  word  we  use  in  speaking  of 
the  aforesaid  hard  substance. 

Hence,  many  English-speaking  people  miss 
entirely  the  sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  which  in  His 
mouth  would  have  run  as  follows  :  "  Thou  art  rock, 
and  upon  this  rock  [thee,  O  Peter,]  I  will  build  My 
Church,"  etc. 

Robert  Wilberforce  pointedly  remarks  on  this 
subject  that  if  St  Augustine  had  known  this  philo 
logical  fact,  he  would  not  have  argued  as  he  did  in 
his  Retractations  ''Lib.  i,  c.  xxi). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  that 
Church  alone  is  Christ's  Church  which  is  built  on 
St  Peter  as  on  her  foundation ;  and  I  know  of  no 
Church  that  claims  to  be  presided  over — in  an  un 
broken  succession — by  the  successors  of  St  Peter, 
except  the  Church  of  Rome. 

2.  By  the  words  "  gates  of  hell,"  we  must  under 
stand  Satan,  the  powers  of  darkness,  error  and 
falsehood.  St  Jerome  bids  us  take  the  words  to  mean 
"the  teaching  of  the  heretics.""*  And  Origen  antici- 

*  In  Evang.  Matt.,  Migne,  P.  L.  26,  118. 
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pates  this  interpretation  where  he  tells  us  we  may 
understand  the  said  words  "gates  of  hell"  as 
" heresies/5  "Those  who  hold  doctrines  which  are 
contrary  to  those  held  by  the  Church  are  so  many 
gates  of  hell."* 

If  then  Satan,  error  and  falsehood  can  never  make 
their  way  into  Christ's  Church,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  doctrines  she  teaches,  and 
then  accept  them  in  a  spirit  of  childlike  obedience. 

3.  To  understand  how  true  it  is  that  Christ  gave 
to    St  Peter  the  supremacy  and  headship  of  His 
Church,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  presentation  of 
the  keys  of  a  city  to  any  one,  even  at  the  present 
day,  is  no  meaningless  ceremony ;   but  is  one  that 
officially  proclaims  that  the  person  thus  honoured 
is  acknowledged  as  the  lord  and  master  of  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants. 

4.  So  far  as  regards  the  three  Petrine  promises 
as  contained  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St  Matthew. 
There  are,  however,  other  words  of  our  Lord  that 
set  forth  the  same  promises.  A  strife  had  arisen 
among  the  apostles  as  to  who  should  be  the  greater, 
and  it  was  precisely  as  a  settlement  of  their  dispute 
for  the  headship  in  His  Church  that  Christ,  address 
ing  St  Peter,  said  to  him  :  "  Simon,  Simon,  behold 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you" — He  is  speaking  of 
the  apostles — "  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but 
I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and 
thou,  being  once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren."  f 
Could  any  words  be  clearer  ?  It  is  Peter's  faith  that 
is  to  be  the  standard  of  that  of  the  other  apostles. 
He  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  They  are  to 
look  to  him  as  their  guide  and  head. 

5.  We  may  here  refer  to  another  scene  from  which 
it  results  that  St  Peter  was  to  be  the  guardian  and 
teacher  of  his  brethren.  Our  Lord,  after  three  times 
asking  St  Peter  whether  he  loved  Him,  and  after 

*  Comment,  in  Matt.,  Mij^ne,  P.  G.  13,  1007. 
t  Luke  xxii,  32. 
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hearing  his  assurances  that  he  did,  asked  of  him,  as 
the  true  test  of  his  love,  that  he  should  feed  His 
"lambs"  and  His  "sheep."  Again  I  ask,  in  what 
clearer  words  could  Christ  point  to  St  Peter  as  to 
His  representative  on  earth  and  as  the  shepherd 
who  is  to  rule  and  guide  and  teach  the  universal 
Church — both  laity  and  clergy, 'referred  to  by  Christ 
as  "  My  lambs  and  My  sheep  "  r  * 

Protestant  controversialists  often  bring  together 
certain  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  seek  to  show  that  they  do  not  agree  as  to  St  Peter 
having  received  the  headship  over  Christ's  Church. 
Let  us  deal  with  this  case  and  suppose  then  that 
O'ir  reader  comes  across  a  passage  in  which  one  of 
the  Fathers  reminds  us  that  Christ  is  the  corner 
stone  on  which  the  Church  is  built ;  another  Father 
will  tell  us  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  the 
foundation-stones  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  a  third, 
that  it  was  on  Peter's  faith  that  Christ  built  His 
Church.  Do  these  Fathers  contradict  one  another  ? 
No,  we  reply;  for  not  one  of  these  statements  ex 
cludes  the  truth  of  the  other  statements.  Of  course, 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  only  corner 
stone  or  foundation  in  the  primary  sense  of  these 
words.  He  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  authority. 
So,  likewise,  it  may  be  said  that  so  great  were  the 
labours  of  the  apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  that  they 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Again,  it  is  true  to  say  that  Christ 
built  His  Church  on  St  Peter's  faith,  but  surely 
Peter's  faith  is  part  and  parcel  of  Peter  himself. 
We  repeat — these  and  similar  statements  of  the 
Fathers  cannot  correctly  be  taken  as  contradicting 
one  another. 

This  remark  should  be  borne  in  mind  where  the 
Fathers  refer  to  the  Petrine  promise  contained  in 
St  Matthew's  Gospel. t  Collateral  and  indirect  in 
terpretations  of  Christ's  word  do  not  exclude  their 

*  John  xxi,  17.         t  Matt,  xvi,  18. 
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literal  and  direct  sense:  they  give  us  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  sense  of  their  meaning.  For  St  Peter, 
it  is  true,  was  appointed  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  built,  but  he  was  not  to  be  the  prin 
cipal,  the  original  rock  from  which  the  Church  was 
to  derive  its  internal  strength.  Peter  was  not  him 
self  to  be  the  rock — that  Rock  was  Christ,  accord 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "And  other  founda 
tion  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ."  Peter  was  to  be  the  rock  of  the 
Church,  but  secondarily  to  Christ,  from  whom  the 
Church  was  to  receive  its  stability.  Yet  he  was  to  be 
the  outward  and  visible  rock,  whilst  Christ  was  the 
inward  and  invisible  foundation. 

These  interpretations,  far  from  being  incompatible, 
rather  are  naturally  implied  each  in  the  other,  and 
serve  to  bring  out  the  full  import  of  the  words.  For 
the  period  of  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half 
the  Fathers,  without  any  deviation  from  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  speak  of 
Peter  as  the  mouth  of  the  apostles,  their  leader,  the 
rock  of  the  Church,  the  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of 
their  writings.  More  than  thirty  of  the  Fathers  deal 
with  Peter's  position  in  the  Church,  and  state  that 
he  was  the  rock  or  foundation  on  which  Christ 
built  His  Church.  The  applied  or  accommodated 
senses  in  which  Christ's  words  began  to  be  used 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  do  not  express 
any  negation  of  the  primary  and  literal  sense,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  of  Christ's 
words  to  St  Peter  in  an  accommodated  or  secondary 
sense,  likewise  refer  to  their  primary  and  literal 
sense  when  they  deal  with  the  question  of  Peter 
being  the  foundation  of  the  Church.* 

*  Cf.  Waterworth,  The  Fathers  on  St  Peter,  p.  ix. 
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Cumulative  Proof  taken  from  Scripture  to  prol>e  that  St 
Peter,  before  and  after  our  Lord's  Ascension  into 
Heaven^  occupied  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Church 

"  TT  may  be  rash,"  says  an  able  Catholic  writer,* 
A  "to  determine  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows  because  of  the  direction  two  or  three  straws 
may  take,  but  we  are  surely  justified  in  forming  a 
judgement  when  from  different  positions  we  have 
noticed  twenty  or  thirty  straws  all  making  for  the 
same  direction."  The  cumulative  force  of  an  argu 
ment  derived  from  passages  ot  Scripture  will,  we 
are  confident,  point  conclusively  to  the  leading  posi 
tion  Christ  willed  St  Peter  to  occupy  in  His  Church. 

1 .  The  name  of  Peter  or  Simon  occurs  one  hun 
dred  and  seventy-four  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
St  John's  name  is  that  which  is  next  oftenest  men 
tioned.     We,  however,  meet  with    it  only  twenty- 
nine  times. 

2.  St  Peter's  name  is  in  four  narratives  placed 
first  in  the  lists  of  the  names  of  the  apostles. f 

3.  The  very  name  rock,  or  stone,  given  to  Peter 
(TTETPOQ)  by  Christ  clearly  points  to  the  important  posi 
tion  he  was  to  hold  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
hardness  of  the  rock  symbolizes  the  durability  of 
Peter's  position  which  will  ever  be  occupied  by  his 
successors  the  popes. 

4.  Moreover,  the  name  Peter  (TTCTPOQ)  is  a  Messia 
nic  name  or   attribute  assigned  to    Him  who   was 
the  Messiah — Christ  Himself.  "For  other  founda 
tion  no  man  can  lay  but  that  which  is  laid,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus. "J  "Behold  I  lay  a  chief  corner-stone, 
elect,  precious,  and  he  that  shall  believe  in  him 
shall  not  be  confounded. "§ 

*  The  Rev.  R.  Benson,  A  City  set  on  a  Hill,  p.  63. 
tMatt.  x,  2;  Mark  iii,  16;  Luke  vi,  14;  Acts  i,  13. 
£  i  Cor.  iii,  ii.  §  i  Pet.  ii,  6. 
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5.  Our  Lord  promises  to  Peter  and  to  none  other 
of  the  apostles:  (i)  that  on  him,  the  rock,  He  will 
build    His    Church;*    (2)  that   the   powers  of  hell 
shall  not  get  the  better  of  the  building  of  which 
Peter  is  to  be  the  foundation  stone ;    (3)    that   he 
shall  receive  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
that  is  to  say,  fullness  of  ecclesiastical  power.   More 
over  (4)  Christ  assigns  to  Peter  the  office  of  feeding 
His  sheep  and  lambs,  clergy  and  laity;t  and  (5)  He 
made  an  especial  prayer  to  His  eternal  Father  that 
Peter's  faith  might  not  fail  him,  and  that,  after  his 
conversion,  he  should  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
other  pastors  of  the  flock.  + 

6.  Christ  teaches  the  people  from  Peter's  boat.§ 
It  is  from  the  See  of  Peter  that  He  teaches  to  the 
present  day. 

7.  The  evangelists  place  Peter's  name  before  that 
of  any  of  the  other  apostles  when  they  even  inci 
dentally  refer  to  Peter.  Thus,  "  Peter  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee;"  ||  "And  He  suffered  not  any  man 
to  go  in  with  Him  but  Peter  and  James  and  John;  "K 
"And  as  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olivet  .  .  .  Peter 
and  James  and  John  asked  Him  apart,"  etc.  ** 

8.  When    Christ   has    something  to  say  to    the 
apostles,  He  addresses  Peter  as  their  head.  Thus 
in  His  agony  in  the  garden  the  Evangelist  records 
of  Him  as  follows:  "And  He  cometh  to  His  disciples 
and  findeth  them  asleep,  and  He  saith  to  Peter, 
What,  could  you  [plural]  not  watch  one  hour  with 
Me  ? "  tf  When  Christ  would  have  the  apostles  cast 
their  nets  into  the  sea,  He  addresses   Himself  to 
them  through  Peter:  "He  said  to  Simon,  Launch 
out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your  [plural]  nets."JJ 

9.  The  angel  testifies  to  Peter's  leading  position 
among  the  apostles  when  he  bids  the  women  at  the 
sepulchre  "  tell   the  disciples    and  Peter  that  He 

*  Matt,  xvi,  18.  tjohn  xxi,  15,  17.  J  Luke  xxii,  32. 

§  Luke  v,  3.  ||  Matt,  xxvi,  37.  II  Luke  v,  3. 

**  Mark  xiii,  3.  ft  Matt,  xxvi,  40.  JJ  Luke  v,  4. 
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goeth  before  you,"  *  thus  making  special  mention 
of  Peter. 

10.  Peter,  during  Christ's  lifetime,  is  shown  in 
Scripture  as  always  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
apostles.  When,  for  instance,  Christ  asked  the  apostles 
"Whom  do  you  say  that  I  am?  Simon  Peter  an 
swered  and  said,"  etc.f  When  Peter  tells  the  apostles 
that  he  is  going  to  fish,  they  at  once  reply,  "  We 
also  come  with  thee."+  So  again,  when  Jesus  said  to 
the  twelve,  "  Will  you  also  go  away? "  it  was  Peter 
who  replied  in  their  name:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life/'  § 

11.  After  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
apostles   continue  to   acknowledge  Peter  as  their 
head.  It  is  Peter  who,  "rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  brethren,"  bids  the  apostles  proceed  to  the  elec 
tion  of  a  successor  to  Judas. ||  When  they  are  mocked 
at  as  "  drunk,"  it  is  Peter  who  lifts  up  his  voice 
and  defends  them  from  this  accusation. ^[  When  the 
people  "  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles : 
What  shall  we  do,  men  and  brethren  ?  "  it  was  Peter 
who  replied,  "  Do  penance."  ** 

12.  Peter's  important  decision  as  regards  the  re 
ception  into  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 
the  Jews  is  accepted  without  discussion,  "  and  hav 
ing  heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace."  No 
one  questioned  the  reality  of  Cornelius'  vision  after 
Peter  had  spoken  of  it  in  words  that  showed  that  he 
held  it  to  have  been  a  true  vision ;  nor  did  any  one 
throw  doubts  on  the  meaning  of  the  vision  as  inter 
preted  by  Peter. ft 

13.  In  the  first  general  meeting  or  council  of  the 
Christian  Church,  held  in  Jerusalem,  the  position  of 
Peter  is  recognized  by  all,  even  by  James,  the  bishop 
of  that  city.  We  are  told  that  "when  there  had  been 
much  disputing,  Peter,  rising  up,  said  to  them,"  etc. 

*  Mar.  xvi,  7.  f  Matt,  xvi,  16.         £  John  xxi,  3. 

§  John  vi,  68,  69.  ||  Acts  i,  15.  If  Acts  ii,  14. 

**  Acts  ii,  37,  38.  ft  Acts  x. 
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When  Peter  had  finished  speaking,  it  is  recorded 
that  "  all  the  multitude  held  their  peace,"  though 
from  Peter's  words  it  is  evident  that  at  least  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  the  speakers  had  upheld  the 
practice  they  now  heard  condemned  by  Peter.  The 
authority  of  his  position  was  not  challenged,  and 
those  present  remained  silently  listening  to  Barna 
bas  and  Paul,  who  then  proceeded  to  address  them. 
In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem — the  city  in 
which  the  Council  had  met — brings  the  conference 
to  an  end.  This  he  does,  not  by  appealing  to  the 
words  of  Barnabas  or  of  Paul,  who  had  spoken 
before  him,  nor  by  bringing  forward  arguments  of 
his  own,  but  by  holding  up  to  the  assembly  the 
words  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Peter  as 
settling  the  question  once  and  for  all.  "My  brethren 
hear  me,  Simon  hath  related,"  etc.,  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  show  the  correctness  of  Peter's  judge 
ment  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  "To  this  [what 
Peter  had  stated]  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets," 
etc.,  and  he  concludes  by  arriving  at  the  same  de 
cision  as  that  which  Peter  had  upheld  as  correct.* 


Chapter  III 

Did  the  Office  of  Supreme  Ruler  and  Teacher  of  'Truth 
bestowed  on  St  Peter  pass  on  to  his  successors  the 
Popes? 

IT  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  face  of  these  argu 
ments  many  Protestants  find  themselves  con 
strained  to  admit  that  our  Lord  did  appoint  St  Peter 
to  the  headship  of  His  Church,  and  are  therefore 
content  to  argue  that  at  St  Peter's  death  the  Chris 
tian  Church  ceased  to  have  a  head.  To  this  we  reply: 
(i)  That  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  make  us 
think  that  Christ's  promises  to  St  Peter  implied  that 

*  Acts  xv,  7-15. 
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at  his  death  His  Church  would  cease  to  have  a 
visible  head  to  rule  and  teach  her  truth.  (2)  That  if 
Christ  had  willed  this  to  be  so,  He  would  have 
clearly  indicated  to  us  the  medium  through  which 
truth  would  be  taught  to  us,  whereas,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  fact  that  Peter,  in  his  successors  the 
Popes,  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Christian 
Church,  stands  forth  as  an  important  doctrine 
of  our  creed.  (3)  Finally,  we  would  point  out  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  that,  if  they  would  be 
logical,  they  should  admit  that  the  powers  bestowed 
on  St  Peter  were  just  as  much  intended  to  be  passed 
on  to  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Peter  as  were 
certain  other  powers  which  the  apostles  shared  with 
him.  With  as  much  reason  we  might  deny  that  the 
power  to  baptize,*  that  of  changing  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,f  and  that 
of  forgiving  sins,  J  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  apostles; 
for  on  them  in  the  first  instance  it  had  been  bestowed. 
Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  question  be 
fore  us,  we  shall  see  that  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  early  ages  of  her  existence  held  that  the  head 
ship  in  Christ's  Church  did  not  expire  with  Peter, 
but  passed  on  to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  if  St  Peter  is  the  foundation  on  which  Christ 
declared  He  would  build  His  Church,  it  follows  that 
Christ's  Church  would  have  ceased  to  exist  if  the 
foundation  on  which  she  rested  had  been  taken  from 
under  her  at  St  Peter's  death.  It  is  the  foundation 
that  gives  support  and  holds  together  the  different 
parts  of  a  building  and  makes  it  one  solid  structure. 
If  then  the  foundation  on  which  Christ's  Church  rests 
was  not  to  be  destroyed  at  St  Peter's  death,  it 
follows  that  those  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office 
of  Bishop  of  Rome  must  also  have  succeeded  to 
his  position  in  the  Church  which  constituted  St 
Peter  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church.  Christ's 

*  Matt,  xxviii,  19.         f  Luke  xxii,  19.          +  John  xx,  23. 
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Church,  to  exist  through  all  ages,  must  remain  in  con 
tact  with,  and  continue  to  lean  upon  her  foundations. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Popes  are  as  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  Church  Christ  built  on  St 
Peter — the  first  Pope — as  are  the  foundations  of  a 
house  to  the  building. 

Before  we  deal  then  with  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  days  of  Pope  Clement  (A.D.  90),  a  con 
temporary  of  St  John,  and  the  publication  of  the 
edict  of  peace  in  the  year  312,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  take  note  of  the  respect  with  which  even  before 
this  date  the  Christian  world  looked  to  those  whose 
faith  was  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Thus  we  find  St  Paul  writing  to  the  Chris 
tians  of  the  Church  in  Rome  as  follows:  "I  give 
thanks  to  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for  you 
all,  because  your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  the  whole 
world."* 

A.D.  c.  97.  St  Clement,  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  is 
appealed  to  by  the  Christians  of  Corinth  (Greece), 
and  the  epistle  he  addressed  to  them  in  reply  may 
still  be  read.  If  the  early  Christians  had  not  held 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  of  their  day  inherited  the 
authority  and  powers  of  St  Peter,  one  would  have 
expected  them  to  have  referred  their  disputes  to  the 
apostle  St  John,  who  was  still  living,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

"  Under  this  Clement/'  writes  St  Irenaeus,  Bishop 
of  Lyons  (born  A.D.  120-140),  "a  no  slight  dissension 
having  arisen  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the 
Church  of  Rome  sent  a  most  powerful  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  confirming  them  together  unto  peace, 
and  setting  right  their  faith,  etc."  f 

The  Pope  in  this  epistle  rebukes  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  because  they  had  deposed  certain  pres 
byters — men  of  holy  living.  This,  he  tells  them,  is 

*  Rom.  i,  8. 

t  Coustant,  Epist.  Rom.  Pont.  p.  46  ;  Iren.  adv.  Hrf>r.  iii,  3,  Migne, 
P.  G.,  7,  850. 
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wrong.  He  distinctly  claims  the  right  to  depose  the 
Bishop  of  Corinth  if  he  deserved  this  punishment, 
for  he  says:  "It  would  be  no  small  sin  in  us,  if  we 
should  cast  out  of  the  episcopacy  those  who  blame 
lessly  andholily  offer  up  the  gifts,"  i.e.,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  He  then  complains  that  the  Corinthians 
are  not  united,  and  are  anxious  about  things  which 
do  not  concern  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  All  this, 
writes  St  Clement,  is  a  cause  of  scandal.  They  must 
obey  their  pastors  and  be  humble. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  making  it  quite  clear 
that  St  Clement  claimed  and  exercised  authority 
over  the  Corinthians,  though  he  himself  was  Bishop 
of  Rome,  I  will  subjoin  the  following  passages  from 
his  epistle:  "It  is  shameful,  dearly  beloved,  yes, 
utterly  shameful  and  unworthy  of  your  conduct  in 
Christ,  that  it  should  be  reported  that  the  very 
steadfast  and  ancient  Church  of  the  Corinthians  .  .  . 
maketh  sedition  against  its  presbyters."  * 

"  Learn  to  submit  yourselves,  laying  aside  arro 
gance  and  proud  stubbornness  of  your  tongue." 

"  Ye  will  give  us  great  joy  and  consolation  if  ye 
render  obedience  [note  the  Pope's  claims  to  their 
obedience]  unto  the  things  written  by  us  through 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  If  certain  persons  should  be  disobedient  unto 
the  words  spoken  by  Him  [Christ]  through  us,  let 
them  understand  that  they  will  entangle  themselves 
in  no  slight  transgression  and  danger." 

This  epistle  shows  us  that  in  apostolic  times  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  represented  by  Pope  St  Clement, 
already  claimed  and  exercised  authority  over  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  East. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Anglican  historian, 
Lightfoot — as  do  all  Catholic  writers — acknowledges 
the  genuineness  of  this  letter.  He  writes  of  the  Pope's 
tone  being  "almost  imperious,"!  so  true  it  is  that 

*  Lig-htfoot,  Apost.  Fathers,  trans,  p.  77. 
t  St  Clement  of  Rome  (ed.  1890.)  i,  69, 
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the  Pope's  letter  breathes  the  tone  of  a  superior 
correcting  his  subjects,  which  does  not  please  those 
who  would  have  us  think  that  the  Pope's  authority 
over  the  other  Churches  originated  in  the  so-called 
pseudo-Clementines — forgeries,  by  the  way,  that  did 
not  exist  till  long  after  the  time  at  which  St  Clement 
wrote  his  letter. 

A.D.  c.  1 10.  St  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  dis 
ciple  of  St  John  the  Apostle,  who  was  martyred 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  testifies  to  the 
reverence  even  at  that  period  which  was  entertained 
for  her.  He  speaks  of  her  as  "the  Church  which  has 
been  filled  with  the  great  mercies  of  God  on  high 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  .  .  .  the  Church  in 
the  country  of  the  Romans  which  presides  over  the 
other  Churches,  the  Church  worthy  of  God,  worthy 
of  all  respect,  worthy  to  be  called  blessed.  .  ."* 

A.D.  139.  Even  heretics  realized  the  importance  of 
being  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
a  test  of  their  orthodoxy.  Thus  in  those  early  days 
of  Christianity  we  read  how  heretics,  such  as  Va- 
lentinus,  Cerdon  and  his  disciple  Marcion,Theodotus, 
Praxeas,  Cleomenes,  etc.,  were  eager  to  be  recog 
nized  as  orthodox  Christians  in  Rome,  f 

A.D.  1 76.  Pope  Eleutherius  receives  an  appeal  from 
the  Christian  martyrs  in  France  asking  him  to  inte 
rest  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia.J  It  was  to  this  Pope,  according 
to  Bede  (died  735),  that  King  Lucius  (Leirwg)  sent 
his  ambassadors  asking  that  he  and  his  people  in 
Wales  should  be  made  Christians. § 

At  about  this  date  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth, 
in  his  letter  to  Pope  Soter,  testifies  to  the  respect 
with  which  they  held  his  epistle,  assuring  him  that 
it  had  been  read  in  their  church  in  Corinth,  and 

*  Mig-ne,  P.  G.,  5,  686.         t  Herg-enrother,  Anti-Janus,  p.  109. 
%  Coustant,  Ep.  Rom.  Pont.  p.  78.         §  Hist.  Ecd.  bk  I,  4. 
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that  they  would  continue  to  have  it  read  to  the  people 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  case  of  the 
epistle  St  Clement  had  written  to  them.* 

A.D.  193.  Pope  St  Victor  ordered  that  Easter 
should  cease  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  fixed  by 
the  Jewish  Calendar,  as  he  considered  that  this 
practice  pointed  to  an  erroneous  belief  as  to  the 
Jewish  law  being  binding  on  Christians.  A  strong 
proof  that  the  authority  of  the  Popes  was  at  this 
early  date  exercised  over  the  Churches  in  the  East 
and  the  West  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  (France),  Palestine,  Achaia,  Egypt, 
Pontus  (Asia  Minor)  and  Assyria  conformed  to  the 
Pope's  order,  and  in  their  respective  synodal  letters 
expressed  to  him  their  sentiments  of  loyal  obedi 
ence.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  his  parti 
sans,  alone  among  so  many  bishops,  appealed  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  practice  as  a  reason  for  their 
refusing  to  obey.  Whereupon  the  Pope  cut  them  off 
from  communion  with  the  apostolic  See.f 

We  may,  moreover,  notice  that  the  Pope  selected  a 
bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church — Theophilus,  Bishop 
of  Caesarea — to  arrange  as  to  the  time  at  which 
Easter  should  be  celebrated,  and  the  latter  read  to 
the  assembled  bishops  the  orders  the  Pope  had 
transmitted  to  him.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  over 
looked  that,  though  many  of  the  bishops  present 
were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Caesarea,  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  challenge  the 
Pope's  right  to  appoint  him  to  preside  over  them; 
and  in  their  synodal  letter  to  the  Pope  they  request 
him  to  make  it  clear  that  they  have  submitted  to 
his  orders.  "  Have  copies  of  our  letters  sent  to  all 
the  churches,"  they  wrote  to  the  Pope,  "lest  we 
should  be  considered  to  be  accomplices  of  those  who 
err  from  truth  "J — those  who  had  refused  to  obey. 

*  Coustant,  p.  78;  Euseb.  iv,  23. 

t  Rohrbacher,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  iii,  139. 

%  Rohrbacher,  iii,  140. 
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As  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  recog 
nition  of  the  Pope's  supreme  authority  could  sud 
denly  have  sprung  up  in  so  many  countries  and  so 
far  distant  from  Rome,  we  are  from  this  incident 
alone  justified  in  holding  that  this  belief  had  been 
handed  down  from  apostolic  times. 

A.D.  195.  Tertullian — at  this  date  he  had  embraced 
certain  heretical  doctrines — bears  witness,  without 
wishing  it,  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Popes  in 
the  second  century,  when  he  protests  against  the 
action  of  the  Pope  in  forgiving  certain  sins  which  he 
did  not  consider  ought  to  be  forgiven.  "  The  chief 
Pontiff,"  he  writes,  "  that  is  the  bishop  of  bishops, 
proclaims,  *  I  remit  to  those  who  have  done  penance 
the  crimes.  .  .  /  "  * 

A.D.  202.  St  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  France, 
writes  as  follows:  "With  this  Church  [of  Rome], 
on  account  of  her  more  powerful  headship,  it-  is 
necessary  that  every  Church  should  agree  or  be  in 
communion  with  \convenire  acT\  all  who  are  of  the 
number  of  the  faithful  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  be."f  The  original  Greek  text  of  this  im 
portant  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Rome  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  Tertullian  in  the 
second  century  refers  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
same.J 

A.D.  256.  It  was  probably  in  this  year  that  Pope 
Stephen  addressed  letters  to  the  Churches  of  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  matters  concerning  Catholic  doctrine. 
He  likewise  sent  letters  to  St  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage  (Africa),  condemning  his  teaching  on  the 
invalidity  of  baptism  if  administered  by  heretics, 
and  he  also  addressed  letters  to  the  other  bishops  in 
Africa.g 

A.D.  258.  St  Cyprian,  martyr  and  Bishop  of  Car- 

*  De  Pitdicitia,  Migne,  P.  Z.,  2,  981. 

t  Adv.  Hcer.,  ill,  3.  Migne,  P.  G.,  7,  849. 

%  Cf.  Brownlow,  Early  History  .of  1he  Church  of  God,  p.  576. 

§  Constant,  p.  222. 
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thage,  in  Africa,  wrote,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a 
tone  that  was  not  respectful,  with  reference  to  Pope 
Stephen's  decision  as  to  baptism  being  valid, 
though  administered  by  an  heretical  minister. 
When,  however,  not  under  the  influence  of  his  mis 
taken  zeal,  he  unquestionably  bears  witness  to  the 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  world  of  his  day,  where  speaking  of  certain 
heretics  he  writes:  "  They  dare  to  go  to  the  See  of 
Peter,  to  the  principal  Church  whence  proceeds 
sacerdotal  unity."* 

"  Let  letters  be  addressed  by  thee  [Pope  Stephen] 
to  the  province  of  Aries  [France],"  wrote  the  martyr, 
"  whereby  Marcian  being  excommunicated  another 
may  be  substituted  in  his  place.  Signify  to  me 
clearly  who  has  been  appointed  in  Marcian's  See  at 
Aries  that  we  may  know  to  whom  we  should  address 
our  brethren  and  to  whom  we  are  to  write."  f 

A.D.  262.  St  Dionysius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(Egypt),  received  letters  from  Pope  Dionysius  call 
ing  on  him  for  explanations  as  regards  certain  here 
tical  doctrines  he  was  accused  of  holding.  The 
patriarch — whose  See  ranked  next  after  that  of 
Rome — showed  his  deference  to  the  Pope  by  com 
plying  with  his  instructions,  and  in  a  long  reply 
proves  that  the  accusations  were  false.J 

A.D.  272.  In  this  year  Paul  of  Samosata  was 
ordered  by  the  pagan  Emperor,  Aurelian,  to  sur 
render  his  See  to  Domnus.  The  Christian  Church 
had  appealed  to  him,  though  a  pagan,  to  enforce  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269.  The 
Emperor  ruled  that  the  right  of  occupation  should 
belong  to  him  who  was  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome.§  From  this  we  may  gather  that  even  the 
pagans  of  those  times  knew  that  the  Popes  were  the 
recognized  heads  of  the  Christian  Church. 

*  Ep.  ad  S.  Cornel.  Migne,  P.  L.  3,  844. 

t  Ep.  ad  S.  Steph.  Migne,  P.  L.  3,  1027. 

%  Coustant,  pp.  272-9;  Hergenrother,  Anti-Janus,  p.  in. 

§  Eusebius,  H.  E.  lib.  vn,  c.  xxx. 
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A.D.  341.  The  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Gaza, 
Ancyra  and  Adrianople  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  Sees  by  the  Arians  appeal  for  justice  to  the 
"Bishop  of  Rome,  Pope  Julius  I.  It  was  he  who  re 
primanded  the  Eusebians  because  they  had  pro 
nounced  a  synodal  sentence  against  St  Athanasius 
and  the  bishops  who  upheld  his  cause.  "  If  they  [the 
condemned  bishops]/'  wrote  the  Pope,  "had  any 
fault,  the  judgement  ought  to  have  been  pronounced 
according  to  ecclesiastical  canons.  It  was  necessary 
to  write  to  us.  .  .  Why  then  was  nothing  reported 
to  us  concerning  the  Alexandrian  Church  r  Are  you 
not  aware  that  this  is  the  custom  to  write  to  us  first 
that  from  hence  may  be  determined  what  is  just? 
If  some  suspicion  had  arisen  against  the  bishop 
of  that  town,  it  was  necessary  to  write  to  this 
Church  [of  Rome]."  *  The  two  Greek  historians, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  of  the  fifth  century,  refer  to 
this  letter  of  Pope  Julius  when  they  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle  of  canon  law  that  anything  of  this 
nature  is  null  and  void  if  done  without  the  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.f 

A.D.  347.  The  Council  of  Sardica  (New  Sophia  in 
Bulgaria)  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  this  will 
be  best  and  most  congruous  if  the  priests  of  the  Lord 
from  each  of  the  provinces  refer  to  the  Head,  that  is 
the  See  of  the  Apostolic  Peter/'  J 

Canon  ill  of  this  Council  runs  as  follows :  <k  If 
judgement  be  passed  on  a  bishop  and  he  thinks  he 
has  sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  the  matter  to  an 
other  judgement,  let  us  honour  the  memory  of  the 
holy  Apostle  Peter  by  providing  that  the  parties 
who  are  interested  in  the  case  shall  write  to  Julius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  if  he  [the  Pope]  judges  that  the 
case  be  reopened,  let  it  be  reopened. "§ 

Canon   iv   is    as    follows:    "Moreover    when    a 

*  Coustant,  p.  386,  seq. 

t  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  II,  xvii.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  in,  x. 

t  Labbe,  n,  66 1.  §  Labbe,  n,  659. 
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bishop  has  been  deposed  by  the  neighbouring 
bishops,  and  he  shall  have  appealed  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  no  bishop  shall  after  such  appeal  be  ap 
pointed  to  his  chair  until  the  case  has  been  settled 
by  the  judgement  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."* 

Canon  VII:  "  If  a  bishop  shall  have  been  accused 
and  sentence  passed  by  the  bishops  of  his  own 
district  assembled  in  council  and  they  shall  have 
deposed  him  from  his  See;  if  the  said  bishop  shall 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  and  re 
quest  a  hearing,  then  if  it  should  seem  right  to  him 
[the  Pope]  that  judgement  be  renewed,  he  [the 
Pope]  may  deign  to  write  to  the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  requiring  them  diligently  to 
re-examine  the  whole  case  and  decide  according  to 
the  truth.  But  if  he  who  asked  that  his  case  be  re 
heard  shall  move  by  his  entreaty  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  send  his  presbyters  ex  later  e,  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  the  said  bishop  [of  Rome]  to  exercise 
his  discretion,  and  if  he  shall  judge  that  they  [the 
legates]  shall  be  sent  invested  with  his  authority, 
let  it  be  as  he  shall  determine.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand  he  [the  Pope]  is  of  opinion  that  the  bishops 
[of  the  province]  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  the 
matter,  let  him  [the  Pope]  act  as  he  shall  determine 
according  to  his  own  most  wise  judgement. "f 

A.D.  352.  We  find  eighty  bishops  of  Egypt  addres 
sing  themselves  to  Pope  Liberius  and  imploring  him 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  St  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria;  on  the  other  hand  the  Arian  heretics 
appeal  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  to  exercise  his 
supreme  authority  against  him.t  It  is  important  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  patriarch  who  ranked  first  in 
the  East  and  the  bishops  of  Egypt  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

A.D.  371.  St  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  begs 
Pope  Damasus  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  by  his  authority.! 

*  Ibid.          t  Ibid.          £  Coustant,  p.  463-465,  and  p.  367. 
§  Prolegomena  in  S.  Dam.  Pap.,  Migne,  P.  L,  13,  145. 
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A.D.  378.  St  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  brings 
his  case  before  the  Pope  as  to  the  supreme  tribunal.* 

St  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  writes  as  fol 
lows,  "Where  Peter  is  there  is  the  Church/'  showing 
that  he  held  that  where  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was 
there  was  the  Catholic  Church. f 

A.D.  407.  Pope  Innocent  I  refuses  to  admit  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  communion  with 
the  Apostolic  See,  unless  they  will  conform  to  the 
conditions  he  has  laid  down.  J 

A.D.  410.  The  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
in  their  synodal  letter  to  the  Pope  wrote  as  follows: 
"  We  have  considered  that  what  has  been  done 
by  us  ought  to  be  made  known  to  your  holy  charity 
that  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  might  be 
added  to  the  decrees  made  by  our  lowliness."! 

A.D.  416.  St  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (Africa), 
together  with  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Milevis, 
wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  I:  "We  think  that  those 
who  entertain  such  preverseand  pernicious  opinions 
[Pelagians]  will  more  readily  yield  to  the  authority 
of  your  Holiness  derived  as  it  is  from  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  j| 

And  referring  to  the  Pope's  decision  this  holy 
Doctor  of  the  Church  wrote  as  follows:  "In  these 
words  of  the  Apostolic  See — ancient  and  solidly  built 
as  it  is — the  Catholic  faith  is  so  certain  and  clear  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  call  it  in  question. "If 
So  again :  "  The  Roman  Church  in  which  the  supre 
macy  of  the  Apostolic  See  has  always  been  in 
force."** 

A.D.  417.  Pope  Zosimus  (of  Greek  nationality) 
wrote  from  Rome  to  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of 

*  Constant,  p.  594. 

t  In  Psalm  xl,  n.  30,  Migne,  P.  L.  14,  1082. 

£  Mansi,  IV,  1294. 

§  Galland,  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  VIII,  ep.  xxvi,  p.  590. 

II  Ep.  clxxi,  Migne,  P.  L.  33,  764. 

i  Ep.  clvii,  Migne,  P.  L.  33,  866. 

**  Ep.  xliii,  Migne,  P.  L.  33,  163. 
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Carthage:  "Although  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers 
has  assigned  so  great  an  authority  to  the  Apostolic 
See  that  no  one  should  dare  to  dispute  about  a 
judgement  given  by  it  ...  though  so  great  is  our 
authority  that  no  one  may  reconsider  our  sentence, 
etc "* 

A.D.  418.  Pope  Boniface  I  writing  to  the  bishops 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Greece),  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that:  "  No  one  ever  attempted  to  lift  up  his  hand 
against  the  Apostolic  greatness  [See  of  Rome]  from 
whose  judgement  there  is  no  appeal  whatever."! 

A.D.  420.  St  Jerome  writes  as  follows:  "  Out  of  the 
twelve  [apostles]  one  is  chosen  that  by  the  institu 
tion  of  a  head  the  occasion  of  schism  might  be  re 
moved."^: 

We  may  here  ask  the  reader  to  consider  what 
good  a  primacy  of  honour  would  be  to  prevent 
schism  in  the  Catholic  Church.  To  effect  this  object 
we  need  a  head  to  govern  the  Church,  around  whom 
all  may  rally  as  loyal  subjects  to  their  king. 

Writing  to  Demetrius  in  this  same  strain  in  his 
old  age,  St  Jerome  says:  "  I  think  I  ought  to  admo 
nish  you  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  holy  Innocent 
[the  Pope],  who  is  both  the  successor  and  [spiritual] 
son  of  the  aforesaid  man,  and  of  the  Apostolic 
Chair."  § 

In  like  manner  he  wrote  to  Pope  Damasus:  "I  am 
linked  in  communion  with  your  Blessedness,  that  is, 
with  the  chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know  that  the 
Church  is  built."  ||  "Again  I  cry  out,  if  any  one  is 
joined  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  he  is  mine."  H 

A.D.  422.  Pope  Boniface  I,  in  a  letter  breathing 
the  tone  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior  addressing  his 

*  Coustant,  col.  975. 

t  Ep.  xv,  n.  5.  Coustant,  p.  1042. 

%  Adv.  Jovin.  Migne,  P.  L.  14,  1082. 

§  Ep.  ad  Demetr.  cxxx,  1120.   Migne,  P.  L. 

II  Ep.  ad  Dam.  xv,  Migne,  P.  L.  22,  355. 

IT  Ep.  ad  Dam.  xvi,  Mij^ne,  P.  L.  22,  359. 
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subjects,  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Macedonia,  Achaia, 
Thessaly,  ancient  and  new  Epirus.* 

A.D.  453.  St  Peter  Chrysologus,  one  of  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  in  his  letter  to  Eutyches  advised  him 
"to  attend  obediently  to  whatever  is  written  from  the 
most  blessed  Pope  of  the  city  of  Rome,  because 
blessed  Peter,  who  both  lives  and  presides  in  his 
own  See  [Rome],  gives  to  those  who  seek  it  the 
truth  of  faith."f 

A.D.  431.  St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Egypt), 
had  appealed  to  Pope  St  Celestine  to  condemn  the 
heretical  teaching  of  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople.  "Deign,"  says  the  saint,  **  to  decree 
what  is  right;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  beg  the 
Pope  to  make  his  decision  known  "to  all  the  bishops 
of  the  East."  The  Pope  replied  as  follows: 

"  By  the  authority  of  our  See  [Rome]  and  acting 
in  our  stead  and  place  with  delegated  authority,  you 
shall  execute  a  sentence  to  this  effect,  namely,  unless 
within  ten  days  of  this  admonition  of  ours  he  [Nes 
torius]  condemns  in  written  words  his  evil  teaching 
.  .  .  your  Holiness  [the  Pope's  delegate]  will  forth 
with  provide  for  that  Church. "f 

A.D.  431.  At  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (Third  Gene 
ral  Council),  presided  over  by  St  Cyril  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  deposed,  as  he  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Pope's  commands.  The  assembled  bishops,  in  de 
claring  him  to  be  deposed,  stated  that  they  had 
been  "  compelled  both  by  the  canons  and  by  the 
letter  of  our  most  holy  Father  and  fellow-minister, 
Celestine,  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  § 
When  Firmus,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  referred  to 
the  Pope's  sentence,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
to  challenge  the  Pope's  right  to  depose  and  cut  off 

*Cf.  Constant,  Ep.  Rom.  Pont. 

t  I,  Ballerini,  S.  Leon.  Magni  Ep.  xxv. 

£  Ep.  ad  Cyrill.  in  Condi. 

§  Condi.  Eph.  Act.  i,  Labbe,  in,  534. 
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the  heretical  patriarch  from  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church. 

"  The  Apostolic  See  of  Celestine,"  said  the  bishop 
of  Cappadocia  (Asia  Minor),  "  has  decided  this  affair, 
and  has  pronounced  sentence  upon  it  before  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ...  in  ac 
cordance  with  which  sentence,  and  in  furtherance 
thereof,  we  have  pronounced  a  canonical  judgement 
against  Nestorius."* 

In  the  third  session  of  this  Council  Philip,  one  of  the 
legates  the  Pope  had  sent,  addressed  the  assembled 
bishops  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  doubtful  to  none,  yea  rather  it  has  been 
known  to  all  ages,  that  the  holy  and  most  blessed 
Peter,  the  prince  and  head  of  the  apostles,  the  pillar 
of  the  faith,  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  him  was  given  power  to  bind  and  loose 
sins;  who  even  until  now,  and  always,  both  lives 
and  judges  in  his  successors:  in  accordance,  there 
fore,  with  this  order  his  successor  who  holds  his 
place,  our  holy  and  most  blessed  Father  Celestine, 
has  sent  us  to  this  synod  to  supply  his  presence."  t 

A.D.  45 1 .  In  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Scutari  in 
Asia  Minor)  which  was  the  Fourth  General  Council 
(630  bishops  present)  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes 
was  openly  recognized  as  we  have  shown  above 
when  referring  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  the 
Pope's  legates  signed  the  Acts  as  "  Legates  of  Leo 
of  the  Universal  Church,  Pope  of  Rome.3^ 

The  synodal  letter  of  that  Council  speaks  of  the 
Pope  as  "  the  interpreter  to  all  of  the  voice  of  Blessed 
Peter,  the  guardianship  of  the  vineyard  being  en 
trusted  to  him  ";  and  he  is  asked  to  confirm  the  acts 
of  the  Council  by  his  "  supreme  authority  "  in  the 

*  Mansi,  iv,  1,295. 
t  Mansi,  iv,  1,295. 
I  Labbe,  iv,  580-81. 
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following  terms  :  "  Honour  then  our  judgement,  we 
pray  you,  with  your  decree,  that  as  we  have  been 
united  to  our  head  [the  Pope]  in  agreeing  to  what 
was  right,  so  the  head,  too,  may  confirm  the  be 
coming  act  of  the  children :  so  will  our  pious  princes 
be  pleased  who  have  ratified  as  a  law  whatever  your 
Holiness  has  determined."* 

These  facts,  as  likewise  those  we  have  cited  in  con 
nexion  with  the  decrees  of  the  earlier  Councils,  show 
us  how,  even  at  this  date,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  the  Popes  should  confirm  the  canons  of  a  Coun 
cil  to  make  them  valid.  Hence  we  find  the  Emperor 
praying  Pope  St  Leo  I  to  accept  the  so-called 
canon  xxvin  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
we  know  how  he  acquiesced  in  the  Pope's  refusal. 
Nay,  the  very  bishops  (150  out  of  the  600  present) 
who  had  signed  the  said  decree  addressed  them 
selves  to  the  Pope  begging  him  to  sanction  it.  Hence 
also  the  charge  brought  against  Dioscorus  in  the 
said  Council  of  Chalcedon  that  he  had  held  a  coun 
cil  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  which  the 
assembled  bishops  declared  "  had  never  been  done 
nor  was  it  lawful  to  do."  t 


Chapter  IV 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Matters  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  Chapter 

AS  most  Protestants  admit  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Popes  were  unques 
tionably  recognized  as  having  authority  over  all  the 
Churches  in  the  East  and  the  West,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  history  to  prove  that 
this  was  so.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
reader  should  understand  that  this  authority  which 
even  Protestant  historians  acknowledge  was  exer- 

*  Labbe,  iv,  837.         t  Hardouin,  n,  68. 
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cised  by  the  Popes  in  the  fifth  century,  existed 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  could 
not  possibly  have  been  usurped  by  the  Popes  during 
the  period  of  pagan  persecution  which  only  ceased 
on  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  So  weak  and  helpless  were  the  bishops 
of  Rome  at  that  date  that  they  could  not  so  much 
as  protect  themselves  from  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  pagan  rulers  of  those  times.  Hence  the  fact 
of  their  dying,  almost  without  an  exception,  as  mar 
tyrs.  How  then  can  it  reasonably  be  maintained 
that  by  worldly  influence  or  moral  pressure  they 
usurped  the  authority  over  the  Church  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  which  we  have  seen  that  they 
exercised;  for  in  those  times  they  had  no  position  in 
the  civilized  and  political  world  as  rulers  of  the 
Papal  States. 

2.  It  should  be   noted   that  the   local    Churches 
acquiesced  in  the  authority  which  the  Popes  claimed 
from  apostolic  times.  The  bishops  of  these  different 
Churches  submitted  to  be  taught  and  corrected  and 
even  deposed  by  the  Popes.  Hence  it  cannot  with 
truth  be  said  that  in  their  dealings  with  the  bishops 
of  the  early  Christian  Churches  they  merely  acted 
as  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might 
possibly  venture  to  act  to  wards  the  English-speaking 
bishops   of  the    United    States   in    offering    them 
friendly  advice. 

3.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  the  decrees 
of  Councils  as  if  enacting  new  principles  with  which 
to  guide  the  Catholic  Church.  They  merely  apply 
to  particular  cases  principles  on  which  the  Church 
has  been  acting  in  the  past,  due  regard  being  had 
to  particular  circumstances  that  may  have  arisen. 
Thus  if  we  find  the  Council  of  Sardica,  A.D.   347, 
clearly  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Popes  overall 
other  bishops,  as  in  canons  in,  iv  and  VII  which 
have  been  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  was  then 
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recognized  for  the  first  time.  This  should  be  evident 
from  the  action  of  the  bishops  towards  the  Popes 
and  that  of  the  Popes  towards  the  bishops,  both 
before  and  after  these  canons  had  been  enacted. 

4.  Do  the  three  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  to  which  we  have  referred,  contradict  the 
sixth  Canon  of  Niceea,  A.D.  325  ?  No,  we  reply.  They 
refer  to  different  questions.  In  the  last  mentioned 
Council  reference  is  made  only  to  patriarchal  jurisdic 
tion,  and  it  was  there  laid  down  that  the  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  should 
proceed  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  his  capacity  of  Patriarch  of  the  West.  On 
the  other  hand  the  three  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica   we    have   quoted    above,   obviously    refer 
to  the  powers  of  the   Bishop  of  Rome   as  Pope. 
Space   will   not   permit   of  our   doing   more   than 
referring   to   the    existence   of  serious    arguments 
which  go  to  show  that  the  Sardican  canons  may  be 
considered  as  fuller  explanations  of  the  canons  of 
Nicsea  and  were  on  principles  proceeding  on  the 
same  lines  and  drawn  up  to  meet  new  emergencies. 
They  are  virtually  contained  in  the  canons  of  Nicsea. 
The  important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Sardican 
canons  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope.* 

5.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place   to  solve  certain 
Protestant  difficulties  by  stating  that  the  title  of 
patriarch,  the  head  bishop  of  a  province  or  country 
of  large  extent,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  that  there  existed 
certain  Sees  which  exercised  authority  over  lesser 
Sees.  This  fact  gave  rise  in  course  of  time  to  the 
title  of  Patriarch  being  assigned  to  the  occupants 
of  these  important  Sees,  and  this  same  title  was 
likewise  given  to  other  bishops  whose  powers  grew 
to  be  similar  to  theirs,  as  time  went  on.  The  Council 
of  Nicaea  in  its  sixth  canon  makes  mention  of  only 

*  Cf.     Rev.    L.    Rivington,    The   Primitive    Church,    elc.    Ap 
pendix  ii. 
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three  such  Sees,  but  with  time  others  rose  into  exis 
tence.  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this 
subject.* 

6.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constanti 
nople,  A.D.  381,  does  not  deal  with  appeals  to  the 
Pope  but  with  accusations  against  individual  bishops, 
which  the  canon  decree-^  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
bishops  of  the  court  that  has  to  examine  into  the  truth 
or  falseness  of  accusations.  As  regards  appeals  we 
have  in   the  year   378   the  request  of  the  Roman 
Synod  that  the  Emperor  Gratian  should  facilitate  by 
his  authority  the  bringing  of  appeals  from  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  See  of  Rome.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  point  to  this  request  as 
proving  that  appeals  from  the  East  were  not  to  be 
brought   before   the    Pope,   for   this    interpretation 
would  be  refuted  by  the  very  practice  of  the  Church 
both  before  and  after  this  synod  was  held.    For  the 
same  reason  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  was  declared  thereby  to  be  derived  from 
the  State,  because  the  Emperor  was  asked  to  facili 
tate  the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
Councils. 

7.  Another  attempt  of  Protestant  writers  to  prove 
that  the  Popes  acted   wrongly   in    legislating   for 
the  universal  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  in  which  it  was 
decreed  that  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  ought  not  to 
have  under  him  the  two  metropolitans  of  Cyprus; 
and   bishops    are   forbidden  to    interfere  with   the 
provinces  of  other  bishops.   This  interpretation  of 
the  decree  of  this  Council  as  condemnatory  of  the 
Popes  is  equally  untenable  in  face  of  the  action  of 
the   Popes   towards   the   bishops   of  the    Catholic 
Church  and  that  of  the  action  of  the  bishops  of  the 
East  and  the  West  towards  the  Popes. 

*  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  I;  and  Marca,  de 
Concordia,  1.  VI,  c.  i. 
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8.  Now  a  word  on  the  so-called  twenty -eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  which  falsely 
asserted  that  the  See  of  Rome  enjoyed  the  privileges 
she  possessed  because  Rome  had  been  the  residence 
of  the  Emperors.  Hence  it  was  contended  that  as  the 
imperial  court  had  been  removed  to  Constantinople, 
this  latter  See  should  rank  before  the  See  of  Alexan 
dria.  But  of  the  six  hundred  bishops  who  attended 
the  Council,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  signed  the 
decree  and  all  were  Eastern  bishops  who  did  so. 
This  need  not  surprise  us,  for  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  was  obvious.  How  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  fact  of  Rome  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
pagan  world  could  possibly  account  for  the  bishops 
of  the  Christian  world  showing  by  their  action  that 
they  recognized  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Popes 
to  rule  and  teach  them  ?  Hence  it  was  that  this 
decree  of  a  minority  never  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Popes.  The  Eastern  historians,  as  John  Scholas- 
ticus  and  Theodore  Lector,*  do  not  even  refer  to  it 
in  their  lists  of  the  canons  of  this  General  Council. 
Nor  did  the  Eastern  Church  recognize  it  as  a  valid 
canon  till  the  schism  four  hundred  years  afterwards. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  notice  that  the  first 
six  General  Councils  were  held  in  the  East.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  recognizing  the  Popes' 
authority  over  them  they  were  influenced  by  pressure 
put  upon  them  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  In  the  cases 
quoted  reference  has  purposely  been  made  to  bishops 
who  lived  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  recognition  of  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Popes  by  Eastern  bishops  in  the  six 
first  general  councils  is  of  importance,  especially 
as  we  find  the  Anglican  bishops  declaring  in  their 
Lambeth  conference  of  1888  that  "  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  oecumenical  councils  our  (Angli 
can)  communion  has  always  recognized  the  decisions 
of  the  first  four  councils  on  the  matters  of  faith,  nor 

*  Sixth  century. 
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is  there  any  point  of  dogma  in  which  it  disagrees 
with  the  teaching  of  the  fifth  and  sixth." 

We  have  done  no  more  than  select  a  certain 
number  of  the  numberless  testimonies  of  the  early 
Christian  Churches  to  the  universal  jurisdiction 
claimed  and  exercised  by  Popes  in  those  times,  for 
it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  little  work 
to  show  how  on  every  page  of  history  the  Popes 
appear  as  the  supreme  arbiters  in  disputes  and  doubts 
as  regards  matters  of  Church  discipline  and  ortho 
doxy  of  faith. 


II 

THE  EARLY  BRITISH  CHURCH  ONE 
WITH  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

Chapter  I 

Before  Pope  St  Gregory  the  Great  sent  St  Augustine  to 
England  was  the  Church  in  Britain  Roman  Catholic 
—that  is  to  say,  did  she  hold  the  Doctrines  held  by  the 
Church  in  Rome,  and  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
"Popes  d^er  England  as  did  the  other  nations  of  the 
Christian  World? 

MANY  non-Catholics  are  wont  to  speak  of  their 
respective  Churches  as  being  one  and  the 
same  as  the  British  Church  was  known  to  be  in  the 
first  centuries  of  her  existence.  Now  to  all  who  claim 
to  trace  their  nationality  to  Britain  in  centuries  gone 
by  it  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  statement. 
We  cannot  therefore  do  better  than  consult  the 
pages  of  history  and  see  what  they  tell  us  on  this 
subject. 

We  may  begin  our  remarks  by  observing  that  it 
must  ever  seem  strange  to  us  Catholics  that  when 
certain  Protestants  speak  of  our  religion,  they 
should  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  refer  to  us  as 
"  Romanists,"  "Romans/3  or  as  belonging  to  the 
"Italian  mission,"  as  terms  of  contempt;  for  from 
the  earliest  historical  records  we  find  that  British 
Christians  considered  it  an  honour  to  be  connected 
with  Rome.  From  this  veneration  for  all  that  had  to 
do  with  Rome  the  custom  originated  in  connexion 
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with  Britain's  sanctuaries  of  renown,  of  assigning  to 
them  such  titles  as  "second  Rome,"  or  "  Rome  of 
Britain,"  and   many   churches  of  ancient  date   are 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  question  as  to  how  Christianity  was  intro 
duced  into  Britain  has  not  unnaturally  given  occa 
sion  to  historians  to  discuss  this  matter.  Many  facts 
in  connexion  with  the  early  British  Church  favour 
the  opinion  that  we  have  to  thank  the  Church  in 
Rome  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain.* 

1.  The     principal     bishoprics     of    the    British 
Church    were    the    chief   towns    occupied    by    the 
Roman  legions  stationed  in  Britain,  namely — York, 
London,  and  probably  Caerleon-on-Usk,  in   South 
Wales.  This  fact  might  seem  to  show  that  the  num 
ber  of  Christians  was  largest  in  those  places  in  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  quartered,  of  whom  a  cer 
tain  percentage  will  have  been  Christians. 

2.  The  earliest  Christian  martyrs  in  Britain  are 
known  to  us  as  bearing  Roman   names.   Hence  it 
is  argued  either  that  these  martyrs  were  of  Italian 
nationality,    or    that    Britons    on    being    baptized 
adopted  names  which  were  borne  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  Christians. 

3.  The  earliest  antiquarian  remains  of  Christia 
nity  in  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  places  in  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  resided,  as  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Lyminge  and  Richborough. 

Evidence  of  the  presence  of  Christians  of  British 
nationality  in  Britain  in  the  second  and  third  cen 
turies  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  such  writers  as 
Tertullian,t  when  he  states  in  his  Answer  to  the 
Jews  that  "the  haunts  of  the  Britons,  though  inac 
cessible  to  the  Romans,  are  subject  to  Christ,":}:  and 
Origen§  likewise  witnesses  to  the  presence  of  Chris- 

*  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  Early  English  Church,  p.  155. 
t  Fl.  A.D.  195-230.         *Adv.  jud.  viii,  2,  610,  P.  L.  Migne. 
§Fl.  A.D.  216-253. 
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tians  in  Britain.  He  says  that  "the  power  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  also  with  those  who  inhabit 
Britain  .  .  .  see,  therefore,  the  greatness  of  the 
Saviour,  and  how  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  world."* 

We  have  abundant  historical  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Celtic  Church,  by  which  name  historians 
mean  the  Church  that  existed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  before  the  mission  of  St  Augustine,  owes 
much  to  the  Church  in  France.  We  know  that 
Pothinus,  first  Bishop  of  Lyons,  brought  with  him 
from  the  East  Irenseus,  the  disciple  of  St  Polycarp, 
who  was  a  follower  of  St  John  the  Apostle.  Hence 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the 
early  French  saints  bear  oriental  names,  and  that 
the  Church  of  France  maintained  such  friendly 
relations  with  the  East — witness,  for  example, 
their  sending  to  Asia  and  Phrygia  the  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs  at  Lyons 
(France)  in  the  second  century.  The  close  relation 
ship  of  the  British  Church  with  that  of  France 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
dialect  of  Gaul  closely  resembled  that  spoken  in 
in  Britain, f  nor  did  the  Church  liturgies  of  the 
two  countries  differ  in  any  marked  way  one  from 
the  other. 

Though  Britain  and  Rome,  as  we  shall  presently 
shoAV,  did  not  differ  one  from  the  other  in  doctrine, 
and  though  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  the 
British  Church  recognized  the  headship  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  she  did  not  keep  pace  with  other  countries 
in  the  West  in  matters  affecting  her  liturgy  and 
Church  discipline.  The  internal  wars  which  brought 
havoc  to  her  Christianity  no  less  than  to  her  civiliz 
ing  influence  isolated  her  from  the  rest  of  Christen 
dom.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  changes 
which  elsewhere  were  introduced  in  matters  con- 

*  Horn,  in  Luc.  13,  1816,  P.  G.  Mig-ne. 

t  Rev.  J.  Williams,  Antiquities  of  Cymry,  p.  103. 
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cerning  Church  discipline,  did  not  find  their  way 
into  Britain.  The  persecution  of  Christians  by  the 
pagan  world  in  Gaul  (France)  and  commercial  inte 
rests  likewise,  caused  many  French  Christians  to  pass 
into  Britain,  who  thus  spread  in  their  adopted  home 
the  religion  they  brought  with  them,  and  later  on  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  the  pagan  Saxons  occasioned 
many  Britons  to  fly  for  safe;y  to  France.  This  being 
so  it  was  but  to  be  expected;  that  the  memory  of 
French  saints  would  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  British 
Christians,  and  this  will  explain  why  it  was  that 
there  was  a  church  at  Canterbury  dedicated  to  St 
Martin  of  Tours  (France),  A.D.  371-97,  which  had 
been  built  in  the  days  when  the  Roman  legions  were 
still  quartered  in  Britain.*  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
A.D.  350-67,  is  referred  to  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum^ 
which  was  in  use  in  Britain;  so  likewise  is  the  name 
of  Victricius  of  Rouen  (c.  A.D.  407).}  We  shall  pre 
sently  have  something  to  say  of  St  Germanus  of 
Auxerre  and  of  St  Lupus  ot  Troyes,  who  came  to 
England,  A.D.  42  7, §  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  Pe 
lagian  heresy.  This  they  did  again  (A.D.  447)  in  com 
pany  with  Severus,  Bishop  of  Treves.H  On  the  other 
hand,  the  signatures  of  British  bishops  are  to  be 
found  at  several  of  the  councils  held  in  France,  viz., 
at  Aries,  A.D.  3 1 4,  at  Tours,  A.D.  46 1 ,  at  Vannes,  A.D. 
465,  at  Orleans,  A.D.  51 1,  and  at  Paris,  A.D.  555.  That 
the  Celtic  Church  from  her  earliest  days  formed  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  which  the  Pope 
presided  as  her  supreme  teacher  and  ruler  might  be 
proved  by  the  very  fact  of  her  having  always  been 
one  with  the  Church  of  France,  for  none  will  ques 
tion  the  loyalty  of  the  early  Gallican  Church  to  the 
See  of  Rome. 

When    St    Augustine   in    597    asked   the    Pope 
whether  he   was  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  I,  26,  and  in,  47. 

t  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  9. 

£Gallandus,  viii,  228.  tj  Bede,  I,  17.          ij  Bede,  I,  21. 
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bishops  of  France,  the  Pope  (St  Gregory)  replied, 
"  We  give  you  no  authority  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul, 
because  the  Bishop  of  Aries  received  the  pall  in 
ancient  times  from  my  predecessor,  and  we  must  not 
deprive  him  of  the  authority  he  has  received.  .  .  But 
as  for  all.  the  bishops  of  Britain  we  commit  them  to 
your  care,  that  the  unlearned  may  be  taught,  the 
weak  strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse 
corrected  by  authority."*  From  these  words  alone 
the  reader  may  understand  that  the  Popes  exercised 
authority  over  the  bishops  of  France  long  before  the 
date  to  which  we  are  referring  (sixth  century),  just 
as  they  claimed  the  right  to  place  the  bishops  of 
Britain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  St  Augustine.  We 
may  also  add  that  it  was  by  Pope  Gregory's  orders 
that  St  Augustine  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Vergil- 
ius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  Papal  Vicar  in  France. 
In  the  third  century  St  Cyprian  testifies  to  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  of  France  on  the  Church 
of  Rome  when  he  begs  the  Pope  to  depose  Marcian, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  who  had  joined  the  heresiarch 
Novatian,  and  asks  him  to  appoint  another  bishop 
to  replace  him,  and  to  enjoin  on  the  French  bishops 
to  sever  themselves  from  his  communion.  St  Cyprian 
evidently  recognized  the  position  of  the  Pope.  His 
action  testifies  to  the  authority  the  Pope  exercised 
over  the  Church  in  France. f  St  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  born  in  the  fourth  century  and  by  birth  and 
education  a  Frenchman,  tells  us£  that  uthe  See  of 
Peter  through  the  headship  of  the  Apostolic  priest 
hood  has  obtained  greater  power  by  religion  than 
by  force  of  arms."  In  the  fifth  century  we  find  Pope 
Leo  I  deposing  Hilary  Bishop  of  Aries  from  the  office 
of  Apostolic  Vicar  in  France,  which  he  conferred  on 
the  Bishop  of  Vienne.  At  his  death  history  tells  us 
that  nineteen  bishops  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope 

*Bede,  i,  27. 

^Ep.  adS.  Steph.  3,  1027,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 

:£  Devocat.  Gent.  II,  c.  xvi,  p.  231. 
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begging  him  to  restore  the  vicarship  to  the  new 
Bishop  of  Aries.  "The  holy  Roman  Church,"  they 
wrote,  "through  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  holds 
the  headship  over  all  the  Churches  of  the  world," 
etc.* 

The  reader,  from  what  has  been  said,  will  have 
understood  how  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  was 
that  Church  of  France  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  Christianize  the  people  of  Britain.  We  may,  how 
ever,  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  history  tells 
us  of  the  Celtic  Church  herself. 

Gildas,  the  British  historian  of  the  sixth  century, 
states  in  his  historyt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion  the  greater  part  of  the  historical  documents 
"were  burnt  by  the  enemy"  or  were  carried  out  of 
the  country.  What  writings,  however,  have  come 
down  to  us  all  go  to  prove  that  the  British  Church 
was  one  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Thus  the  belief  in  the  headship  of  St  Peter  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Gildas  speaks  of  him 
as  "  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  St  Peter."^:  So  again, 
"To  St  Peter  and  his  successors  [the  Popes]  Christ 
says,  '  To  thee  do  I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/  "§  In  another  passage  Gildas  refers  to  St 
Peter  as  "  the  worthy  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven. "|| 
We  have  elsewhere  explained  (Part  i)  that  to 
give  the  keys  of  a  place  is  a  metaphor  to  indi 
cate  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  keys  are  given  is  recognized  by  the 
people  of  the  said  city,  and  that  by  this  simile 
Christ  referred  to  the  Church  which  He  was  found 
ing  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  over  which  they 
were  to  preside. 

St  Mochta,  a  holy  abbot  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
presented  Pope  Leo  I  with  a  profession  of  faith  com- 

*  Epist.  Decret.  Div.  Leonis,  pp.  182-3. 
t  Gildas,  Hist.  ii. 

+  Epist.  Gildce,  p.  in  (ed.  Stevenson,  1838). 
§Ibid.  p.  116.          j,|Ibid.  p.  82. 
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posed  about  the  year  460.  A  copy  of  this  profession 
of  faith,  written  probably  about  the  year  700,  was 
discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  once  famous  monas 
tery  of  Bobbio.*  The  saint  had  been  unjustly 
suspected  of  holding  heretical  doctrines,  and  in 
setting  forth  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith  he  has 
left  us  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the 
Celtic  Church  of  his  day  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  "If,"  he  writes,  "for  the  fault 
of  one  individual  [Pelagius  the  British  heresiarch] 
the  people  of  an  entire  country  [Britain]  are  to  be 
cursed,  let  that  most  blessed  disciple  too  be  con 
demned,  Rome  herself,  from  whom  not  only  one  but 
two  or  three,  or  even  more,  heresies  have  gone  forth, 
and,  nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  could  get  hold  of 
or  contaminate  the  chair  of  Peter,  that  is  to  say  the 
seat  of  faith."  "We  do  not  hesitate,"  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  to  set  before  your  Beatitude  the  whole  of 
our  faith — you  who  are  the  builder  of  the  building 
itself."  t 

St  Columbanus,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Celtic  Church  of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  letter  that 
he  addressed  to  the  Pope,  speaks  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  as  "  the  masters,  the  steersmen,  the  mystic 
pilots  of  the  spiritual  ship,  that  is  the  Church  ";J 
and  in  closing  his  letter  he  gives  the  motive  of  the 
respect  he  has  for  the  See  of  Peter.  "For  although," 
he  writes, "  Rome  is  great  and  illustrious,  yet  it  is  only 
through  the  chair  of  Peter  that  she  is  great  and  re 
nowned  amongst  us."  In  St  Columbanus'  Missal, 
known  as  the  "Bobbio  Missal"  because  it  was  taken 
from  Bobbio  to  Milan  by  Cardinal  Frederick  Borro- 
meo,  we  find  the  following  words  in  the  Mass  for  the 
feast  of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  His  throne  is  "a  throne  of 
exalted  dignity  where  he  [Peter]  shall  sit  in  judge 
ment  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. "§  In  the  collect 

*  Anecdota  Ambrosiana,  n,  p.  12,  ed.  1697. 

1 1.  c.  p.  14.         J  Gallandus,  Bib.  Patr.  xn,  346  seqq. 

§  Museum  Italic,  et  Paris.  I,  297-98. 
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of  the  said  Mass  these  words  occur,  "  O  God,  who 
on  this  day  didst  give  to  St  Peter  after  Thyself  the 
headship  of  the  whole  Church.  .  ."*  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  St  Columbanus  was  a  disciple  of 
St  Comgall  (born  A.D.  510),  who  founded  the  old 
British  monastery  at  Bangor,  the  home  of  so  many 
British  saints.  St  Sechnall  (died  c.  A.D.  448),  often 
called  Secundinus,  a  disciple  and  relation  of  St 
Patrick,  writes  as  follows  in  his  hymn  in  honour  of 
St  Patrick,  "  He  [St  Patrick]  is  immovable  in  the 
faith  as  Peter  upon  whom  the  Church  is  built  and 
whose  apostolate  he  received  from  God,  against 
whose  bulwark  the  assaults  of  hell  cannot  pre 
vail."  f 

The  union  that  existed  between  the  British 
Church  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  her  loyal  sub 
mission  to  the  Popes  in  matters  of  religion,  is  too 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Church  history  to 
be  seriously  challenged. 

A.D.  314.  British  bishops  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  France  at  which  Pope  Silvester's 
legates  presided ;  and  at  its  close  a  letter  was  for 
warded  to  the  Pope,  bearing  among  the  other 
signatures  those  of  our  British  bishops.  It  runs  as 
follows:  <k  Most  beloved  Pope  Silvester,  bound  to 
gether  in  our  common  bond  of  love  and  the  oneness 
of  our  Mother  the  Catholic  Church  .  .  .  we  salute 
thee,  most  glorious  Pope,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
thee."  J  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  bishops  of  Britain 
joined  the  bishops  of  this  Council  in  asking  Pope 
Silvester  to  send  round  his  encyclical  letter  so  that 
their  decrees  might  get  to  be  known  by  all.  They 
refer  to  these  letters  as  the  "  customary  letters,"  § 
which  shows  us  that  at  this  date  there  was  already  an 
established  custom  for  the  bishops  assembled  at  a 

*  Ibid.  297. 

f  Lib.  Hymn.  p.  12.  I. A.  Soc. 

£  Mansi,  II,  462. 

§  1.  c.  p.  263. 
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Council  to  act  through  the  Pope  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  bi 
shops  who  were  present  at  the  said  Council  of  Aries 
in  France:  Eborius,  Bishop  of  York;  Restitutus, 
Bishop  of  London;  and  Adelfius,  probably  of  Caer- 
leon-on-Usk;  also  a  priest  and  a  deacon  of  the 
British  Church.*  Lingard  is  of  opinion  that  Adelfius 
was  Bishop  of  Lincoln. t  There  were  thus  bishops 
representing  the  British  episcopate  from  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  a  fact  well 
deserving  of  notice. 

A.D.  325.  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea  several  British 
bishops  were  present  and  endorsed  the  decrees  of 
the  said  Council,  as  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of 
St  Athanasius  in  the  letter  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Alexandria 
(A.D.  363),  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Jovian.J 

A.D.  347.  Bishops  from  Britain  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,§  which  acquitted 
St  Athanasius.  If  the  decrees  of  this  Council  were 
signed  by  British  bishops,  we  cannot  but  suppose, 
as  Haddan  and  Stubbs  remark, ||  that  they  accepted 
the  canon  or  decree  we  shall  now  quote,  and  the 
other  decrees  set  forth  in  the  letter  the  assembled 
bishops  addressed  to  Pope  Julius  I  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  work  at  the  Council.  "It  will  be  seen  to  be 
best  and  most  congruous,"  they  wrote,  "that  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  from  each  of  the  provinces  re 
port  to  the  head,  that  is  the  See  of  the  apostolic 
Peter."  H 

A.D.  359.  British  bishops  (three)  were  also  present 
at  the  Council  of  Rimini  in  Italy,  and  their  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  the  Emperor."**  It  is  true  that  the 

*  Labbe,  Cone.,  and  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  I,  p.  7. 
•^Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I,  p.  6,  note. 
I  Labbe,  Cone.  Nic.  vol.  n.         §  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  1.  c. 
||  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  I,  1.  c.         If  Labbe,  vol.  n,  col.  661. 
**Sulp.  Severus,  Hist.  Sac.  n.  109  (ed.  1643),  and  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  1.  c. 
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decrees  of  this  Council  where  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Bishops, 
among  whom  where  those  of  Britain,  met  as  ortho 
dox  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  form  of 
faith  they  drew  up  savoured  of  Arianism,  but  it 
was  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  when 
undergoing  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arian  Emperor.  The  fact,  however,  of  British 
bishops  having  taken  part  in  this  Council  is  in 
teresting  as  showing  that  they  were  one  in  faith 
with  the  bishops  of  Italy,  who,  of  course,  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

A.D.  402.  Pelagius,  a  Briton  by  birth,  and  leader  of 
the  heretics  known  as  Pelagians,  when  excommuni 
cated  by  Pope  Innocent  I,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
uThis,  most  blessed  Pope,  is  the  faith  which  we 
have  learnt  in  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  If  anything 
is  stated  therein,  not  accurately  or  guardedly  as  it 
should  be,  we  desire  to  be  corrected  by  you,  who 
hold  both  Peter's  faith  and  See.  But  if  this  our  con 
fession  is  approved  by  the  judgement  of  your  apostle- 
ship,  then  whoever  endeavours  to  cast  a  slur  on  me 
will  prove  himself  either  ignorant  or  malicious,  or 
even  not  a  Catholic,  but  will  not  prove  that  I  am  a 
heretic.3'* 

A.D.  410.  About  this  date  St  Victricius  (a  Briton 
by  birth),  Bishop  of  Rouen  in  France,  applied  to 
Pope  Innocent  I  "for  the  rule  \normairn\  and  autho 
rity  of  the  Roman  Church,"  with  a  view  of  undoing 
the  evils  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  errors  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy.  The  Pope  replied,  "If  any 
weightier  causes  come  under  discussion  let  them, 
after  episcopal  judgement,  be  reported  to  the  Apos 
tolic  See,  as  the  synod  [Sardica,  A.D.  347]  laid  down 
and  a  blessed  custom  requires. "t 

The  provisions  of  this  council  to  which  the  Pope 
refers,  enjoin,  as  we  have  said,  that  "the  priests  of 

*  Pelag.  Libell.  Fidei,  Migne,  P.  L.  45,  1718. 
t  Hardouin,  Cone,  i,  999.  Innoc.  Pap.  Epist.  ii. 
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the  Lord  from  every  single  province  report  to  their 
head,  that  is  to  the  apostolic  Peter/'*  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Pope  would  have  ordered  the 
British  bishop,  St  Victricius,  to  bring  before  the 
See  of  Rome  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Britain  if  the  said  Church  had  not  been  one  in 
faith  with  Rome,  and  if  she  did  not  recognize  the 
Pope  as  having  spiritual  authority  over  her  clergy  r 

A.D.  429.  St  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  secretary  to 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  writing  shortly  after  the  year 
455,  tells  us  that  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre  in 
France,  was  sent  in  the  year  429  by  Pope  Celestine 
as  his  legate  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  the  faith  of 
the  people  of  Britain. f  A  second  visitation  was 
made  in  the  year  449.  If  the  Churches  of  Britain  and 
France  had  not  held  the  same  faith  as  was  held  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  how  could  all  these  events 
have  occurred?  Amidst  what  a  storm  of  indignation 
would  not  these  bishops  of  the  Church  of  France 
have  been  shown  to  the  door  of  the  council-chamber 
and  bidden  to  remind  the  Pope  that  he  was  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  not  of  Britain,  and  that  therefore  the 
Church  of  Britain  could  not  consent  to  receive  his 
legate,  or  suffer  him  to  examine  into  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  faith  of  Britain.  The  action  of  the  clergy  in 
Britain  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Britain 
in  those  days  was  one  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  her  faith,  and  she  was  loyal  in  her  obe 
dience  to  the  Pope,  who  then,  as  now,  by  all  Catholic 
nations  was  recognized  as  the  supreme  teacher  of 
truth  and  ruler  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (born  1147),  in  his  life  of 
St  David,  tells  us  that  in  the  Synod  of  Victoria 
(Wales) — which  was  in  those  days  the  stronghold 
of  the  British  Church — the  assembled  bishops  "care- 

*  i.  c.  P.  653. 

t  S.  Prosper  in  Chron.  an.  429,  in  Opp.  S,  August.  Cf.  Lib.  cont. 
Collatorem,  c.  xxi. 
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fully  went  over  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Brevy 
(Cardiganshire),  A.D.  519,  and  that  the  decrees  of 
these  two  synods  gave  to  all  the  local  churches  their 
rule  and  standard;  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
lent  her  aid  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decrees  and 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  measures  agreed  upon."* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pages  of  history  to  lead 
us  to  think  that  Britain  between  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  her  shores  and  the 
arrival  of  St  Agustine,  596,  fell  away  from  the 
faith  she  had  received.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  meeting  of  St 
Augustine  with  certain  British  bishops,  as  it  has 
been  referred  to  by  Protestant  writers  through  many 
a  long  year  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  British 
Church  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Pope. 

Taking  the  particulars  of  the  interview  as  they  are 
given  to  us,  what  do  they  prove  r  Here  are  the  exact 
words  of  Bede:  "If  he  [Augustine]  be  a  man  of  God," 
said  the  hermit,  whom  the  British  bishops  are  said 
to  have  consulted,  "follow  him.  Our  Lord  has  said, 
'Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  because 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart/  If  then  this  Augus 
tine  be  stern  and  proud,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  from 
God,  nor  must  you  regard  his  word.  Contrive,  there 
fore,  that  he  shall  come  first  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  if  he  shall  rise  on  your  appearance,  know  that 
he  is  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  listen  to  him  with 
obedience.  But  if  he  shall  despise  you  and  will  not 
rise  to  you,  though  you  are  in  greater  numbers,  let 
him  be  despised  by  you."  Perceiving  that  Augustine 
did  not  rise  at  their  approach,  they  angrily  muttered 
to  each  other,  "  We  will  not  have  him  as  our  arch 
bishop." 

It  would  be  too  long  a  digression  to  give  the  rea 
sons  why  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  arguments  such 

*  De  Vita  S.  David,  lect.  ix. 
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as  those  which  the  hermit  is  supposed  to  have  used, 
could  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  bishops 
of  Britain  to  accept  or  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Pope's  representative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  that  the  bishops  could  have  based 
their  decision  in  so  grave  a  matter  on  so  small  a 
trifle.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  doubts  have 
been  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  hermit's  speech 
as  it  is  given  to  us  by  Bede. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  substance  of  the  story 
of  the  interview,  which  may  be  accepted  as  histor 
ically  true,  to  what  does  it  amount?  On  the  supposi 
tion,  we  reply,  that  the  British  bishops  knew  that 
St  Augustine  was  authorized  to  invite  them  to  join 
him  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Saxon  enemy 
and  to  adopt  Roman  customs  in  certain  matters  of 
Church  discipline,  and  granting  it  to  be  correct 
that  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  his  invitation, 
can  we  prove  from  this  their  action  that  they  did  not 
recognize  the  Pope  to  have  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Britain  ?  Surely  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  com 
pany  of  soldiers  may  do  wrong  and  know  that  they 
are  doing  wrong  in  refusing  to  obey  the  officer  sent 
by  the  general  to  take  command  of  them,  and  yet 
this  act  of  theirs  does  not  go  to  prove  that  they  do 
not  know  that  the  said  commander-in-chief  has  the 
right  to  appoint  an  officer  with  authority  over  them. 
In  the  light  of  all  we  have  said  of  the  British  Church 
being  one  with  the  Church  of  Rome  may  we  not 
rightly  suppose  that  the  refusal  to  obey  on  the  part 
of  the  British  bishops  was  simply  the  outcome  of 
their  anger  at  being  invited  to  convert  the  hated 
Saxon  and  the  expression  of  their  unwillingness  to 
adopt  Roman  customs  in  matters  of  Church  disci 
pline  r 

Of  the  hatred  entertained  by  the  British  people 
for  the  Saxons  who  had  despoiled  them  of  their 
country  Bede  has  left  striking  testimony.  Hence  in 
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the  judgement  of  the  Welsh  historian,  Owen,  "the 
British  bishops  would  have  risen  above  human 
nature  had  they  readily  admitted  the  claims  of  the 
stranger,  Augustine,  who  came  under  the  patronage 
of  their  bitterest  enemies."*  Bede  gives  us  the  list 
of  the  questions  St  Augustine  sent  up  to  Pope  Gre 
gory  with  a  request  for  a  reply  as  to  how  he  should 
deal  with  them,  but  there  is  not  a  single  word  that 
points  to  any  differences  existing  between  himself 
and  the  British  bishops  as  regards  the  headship  of 
the  See  of  Rome  over  the  other  Churches  of  the 
Christian  world.  Indeed  the  very  fact  of  St  Augus 
tine  having  invited  the  British  clergy  to  join  with 
him  and  his  fellow  Italian  monks  in  preaching  the 
Catholic  religion  to  the  Saxons  points  to  the  con 
clusion  that  the  British  clergy  were  one  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  St 
Augustine  would  not  have  foreseen  the  undesirabi- 
lity  of  extending  the  influence  of  a  rival  Church 
over  the  Saxon  people — a  step  which  could  only 
result  in  dissension  in  matters  affecting  religion.i 

It  is  interesting  to  read  how  Laurentius  (shortly 
after  he  had  succeeded  St  Augustine  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  together  with  Mellitus,  Bishop  of  the 
East  Angles  (London),  and  Justus,  Bishop  of  West 
Kentings  (Rochester),  addressed  a  joint  pastoral  to 
the  bishops  of  Britain.  They  assured  them  that  they 
might  continue  to  observe  their  local  customs,  but 
asked  of  them  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
practice  followed  in  Rome,  which  regulated  the 
season  at  which  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated.  They 
were  likewise  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Bap 
tism  as  it  was  conferred  in  Rome.  We  are  not  told 
in  what  particulars  the  British  rite  differed  from  the 
Roman  rite;  as,  however,  there  was  never  any  ques 
tion  raised  of  rebaptizing,  even  conditionally,  Brit 
ish  Christians,  we  may  presume  that  the  differences 

*The  Kemry,  p.  105. 
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consisted  in  mere  matters  of  ceremony  and  in  no 
way  affected  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Finally, 
the  British  clergy  were  called  upon  to  join  Lauren- 
tius  and  his  companions  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  native  pagans.  Here  again  we  must  point  out 
that  there  was  no  question  of  the  British  Church  not 
recognizing  the  same  head  as  did  the  Italian  arch 
bishop  and  his  fellow-countrymen. 

"  We  have/'  says  the  Welsh  historian  above  re 
ferred  to,  "  no  details  of  the  government  and  disci 
pline  of  the  Church  of  Britain  in  the  Roman  period, 
but  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church/'*  Hence  in  the 
light  of  what  early  Christianity  in  Britain  has  left 
on  record,  no  wonder  that  the  said  author  should 
candidly  declare  that  "it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  to  assume  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
British  Church  in  respect  to  the  Apostolic  See,  be 
cause  Augustine  found  that  it  varied  in  a  few  trifling 
particulars  from  the  Western  Church  on  the  Conti 
nent.  These  related  to  mere  discipline."  f 

But  the  British  Church  was  Catholic  not  merely 
by  her  acknowledgement  of  the  headship  of  the 
Popes,  but  likewise  by  her  acceptance  of  the  self 
same  doctrines  and  religious  practices.  We  may 
prove  this  statement  first  by  referring  to  the  custom 
of  offering  up  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Gildas,  our 
British  historian,  in  his  so-called  epistle  or  letter, 
which  was  written  not  later  than  A.D.  547  or  550,^ 
accuses  the  priests  of  Britain  of  his  day  of  "  rarely 
sacrificing/^  and  of  being  guilty  of  placing  unworthy 
hands  "  on  Christ's  most  holy  Sacrifices."  ||  The 
altar  he  calls  "  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  Sacrifice/'^ 
In  the  life  of  St  Gall,  who  followed  St  Columbanus 
into  exile,  A.D.  585,**  we  have  similar  expressions 

*  The  Kemry,  p.  103.  f  I.e. 

%  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  I,  p.  44.         §  p.  72. 

i|  Ibid.  76.  IT  p.  37. 

**   Vita  Gall.  auct.    WaLifrido  inon.  German.  Hist.  t.  IV 
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with  reference  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  "  To 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  saving  Sacrifice53;* 
"  Engaged  in  the  Sacrosanct  mysteries. "f  St  Gall, 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  said  St  Columbanus, 
proceeded,  we  are  told,*  "  to  immolate  for  his  repose 
the  Sacrifice  of  Salvation  .  .  .  and  they  [the  priests] 
began  to  say  Masses."  The  same  historian  relates 
how  the  monks  of  the  church  of  Hagustald  (Hex- 
ham),  were  wont  to  assemble  yearly  on  the  anniver 
sary  of  the  day  on  which  St  Oswald  was  slain  "  to 
offer  for  him  in  the  morning  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Holy  Oblation. "§  We  may  also  quote  the  words  of 
St  Sechnal,  who  died  about  the  year  448. ||  He 
speaks  of  saying  Mass  as  "immolating  the 
Victim/'  H 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  famous  "  Stowe  "  Missal, 
in  use  in  Britain  before  the  coming  of  St  Augustine, 
will  provide  the  reader  with  a  store  of  information 
as  to  the  creed  and  religious  practices  of  the  early 
British  Church.  Dr  Pusey  asserts  that  it  is  "in  sub 
stance,  and  mostly  in  words,  Apostolic."  The  able 
Anglican  historian,  Dr  Todd,  in  the  paper  that  he 
read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  says  that  the 
original  manuscript  was  written  in  an  ancient  Lom- 
bardic  character  which  may  well  be  deemed  older 
than  the  sixth  century,**  and  is  of  opinion  that  it 
may  not  improbably  have  been  the  original  Missal 
of  St  Ruadhan  himself,  who  died  some  twelve  years 
before  St  Augustine's  arrival  in  England.  The  Canon 
of  the  Mass  contained  in  this  British  Mass-book  to 
the  "Agnus  Dei"  inclusively,  compared  with  that  in 
use  in  Rome  ft  in  the  sixth  century,  is  practically 
one  and  the  same,  for  it  differs  from  it  only  in  a 
few  words. 

In  giving  then  a  few  expressions  testifying  to  the 

*  I.e.,  t.  i,  p.  303.          t  I.e.         +  Ibid.  c.  xxvi. 

§  Bk.  in,  c.  ii.          ||  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  II,  pt  ii. 

T  lib.  Hym.  Irish  Archceol.  Soc. 

'*  Transactions  R. LA.,  1857,  p.  16. 

'I'  See  Gelasian  Sacrament ary. 
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belief  of  Britons  in  the  Real  Presence,  we  will  begin 
by  quoting  from  this  Missal  the  following:  ''The 
Bread  which  we  break  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  alleluia;  the  chalice  which  we  bless  is  the 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."*  In  the  "  Bobbio  " 
Missal  of  Celtic  authorship,  to  which  we  have  al 
ready  referred,  we  find  the  collect  which  runs  as 
follows:  "  Eternal  God,  who  hast  satiated  us  by  the 
communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  Thy 
Son.  .  .  ."f  St  Sechnal  of  the  fifth  century  speaks  in 
very  clear  words  of  the  Real  Presence:  "All  of  us," 
he  says,  "  who  under  Christ  our  leader  are  regene 
rated  in  the  fountains  of  water,  taking  His  Body  and 
Blood,  do  eat  and  drink  thereof  that  we  may  deserve 
to  enjoy  the  Holy  Ghost.":j:  In  the  life  of  St  Corn- 
gall,  a  Celt  (born  510),  written  in  Latin  and  in  the 
judgement  of  Usher  "very  ancient  and  authentic," 
it  is  related  how  Abbot  Fiachra,  who  lived  near  the 
river  Barrow,  came  to  his  monastery  to  "administer 
to  him  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. "§ 

The  belief  of  the  British  Christians  in  Purgatory 
and  the  offering  up  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  therein  detained  may  easily 
be  proved  by  appealing  to  history.  The  learned 
Anglican  antiquarian,  Warren,  assures  us  that  "  to 
pray  for  the  dead  was  as  recognized  a  custom  in  the 
ancient  Celtic  Church  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
primitive  Church  ";  ||  and  he  gives  abundant  refe 
rences.  Bede,  our  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  relates 
cases  which  likewise  exemplify  the  practice.il  The 
canons  of  the  Synod  of  St  Patrick  **  (fifth  century) 
ask  how  a  man  can  hope  to  be  benefited  by  "  the 
Sacrifice  offered  up  for  him  after  death,  if  he  has  not 
been  in  fit  dispositions  to  receive  it  [Communion — 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Sacrifice]  during  life."  St 

*  fol.  33b.         t  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicum,  i,  281. 

%  Carm.  Paschale,  lib.  V. 

§  Fleming-,  Collectanea  Sacra,  and  Bollandists,  May  10. 

||  Celtic  Ritual,  c.  ii. 

IF  Bohn  edit.,  pp.  no,  216,  262.          **  c.  xii. 
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Columba,  born  A.D.  521,  in  his  rule  (sect.  13)  enjoins 
that  the  Eucharist  be  offered  for  the  deceased 
person  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  and  on  the  third 
and  seventh  day  afterwards. 

We  shall  now  quote  some  expressions  of  British 
Christians  which  point  to  their  belief  in  the  sacra 
ment  of  penance.  "  Special  care  must  be  used  "  says 
St  Columbanus  (born  A.D.  543)  in  his  penitential 
canon  "  in  confessing  our  sins  and  imperfections 
before  the  celebration  of  Mass,  lest  with  an  unclean 
heart,  we  should  approach  the  holy  altar."*  St 
Patrick  (died  A.D.  460)  has  left  the  following  striking 
words  on  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  to  forgive 
sins.  "Priests,"  he  writes,  "  whom  He  [Christ] 
chooses  and  gives  that  great  heavenly  and  sublime 
power  that  those  whom  they  bind  on  earth  should 
be  bound  in  heaven.  .  ."  f  The  most  ancient  missals 
extant  of  the  Celtic  Church,  the  Stowe  and  the 
Bobbio,  show  us  that  in  Britain  Latin  was  the 
language  used  in  liturgical  services.  The  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  extreme  unction  were  administered 
in  Latin.  The  Stowe  missal  has  the  following 
form  of  words  for  the  priest  to  use  who  is  adminis 
tering  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction:  UI  anoint 
thee  with  sanctified  oil."$  A  reference  of  Gildas  to  the 
rite  of  ordaining  priests  is  also  worth  noticing  where 
he  speaks  of  the  custom  of  anointing  the  hands  of 
the  priests  which  have  to  handle  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment.§  "  The  hands  of  priests,"  says  this  British 
historian,  of  the  sixth  century,  "are  blessed  that  they 
may  be  reminded  not  to  depart  from  the  precepts 
which  the  words  express  in  the  consecration  "  [rite] 
by  degenerating  from  their  priestly  dignity.  ||  He 
likewise  asks  priests  to  consider  whether  "  they 
preserve  the  sacerdotal  grace."1f 

*  Canon  xi,  n.         t  Ep.  ad  Cerot.,  P.  L.  Migne,  53,  815. 
%  Fol.  62a. 

§See  Part  ix,  Catholic  Orders  and  Anglican  Orders. 
I  p.  in.         IF  Ibid.  p.  H2. 
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Our  reader  will,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the 
Catholic  practice  of  honouring  and  praying  to 
the  Mother  of  God  in  use  with  the  Christians  in 
Britain.  We  shall  therefore  select  a  few  pas 
sages  from  Celtic  writers  bearing  on  this  sub 
ject.  The  stainless  purity  of  Mary's  soul,  nay, 
her  immaculate  conception,  is  referred  to  by 
St  Columbanus  (born  c.  A.D.  543).  When  commenting 
on  Psalm  Ixxvii,  14,  "Behold  the  Lord  comes  into 
Egypt  in  a  light  cloud,"  he  tells  us  that  it  may  also 
be  applied  to  Mary.  "Beautifully  is  she  called  a  cloud 
of  day,  for  that  cloud  was  never  in  darkness  but  was 
always  in  light."*  St  Sechnall  (died  c.  A.D.  448)  has 
the  following  beautiful  lines  on  our  Lady  f  which  in 
English  run  as  follows : 

Safe  from  the  rugged  thorn  springs  up  the  tender  rose, 

In  honour  hides  the  parent  stem,  in  beauty's  softness  grows ; 

So  from  the  sinful  stain  of  Eve  all  sinless  Mary  came 

To  cover  and  to  expiate  her  mother's  deed  of  shame.  "J 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  so  touch- 
ingly  referred  to  by  Wordsworth,  where  he  speaks 
of  Mary  as  "our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast," 
is  but  the  re-echo  of  British  devotion;  for  of  Mary 
it  had  been  said  in  the  sixth  century,  "  there  was 
not  found  the  mark  of  sin  nor  its  trace  on  her/'§  The 
Bobbio  missal  contains  two  Masses  in  honour  of 
Mary,  one  for  the  feast  of  her  Assumption  into  heaven 
and  the  other  for  her  other  feast-days.  The  collect 
of  the  Mass  speaks  for  itself  as  evidencing  the  belief 
of  those  early  days  in  Mary's  intercessory  prayers. 
"We  suppliantly  pray  Thy  Majesty  that  what  we 
cannot  obtain  by  our  own  merits  we  may  obtain 
through  her  [Mary]."|l  In  the  Welsh  poem  attributed 

*  Op.  S.  Hieron.   Vallarsi,  in  appendix,  formerly  attributed  to 
St  Jerome. 

t  Pasch.  Carmen,  edit.  Arevalus,  1.  II,  p.  200. 

I  Rev.  M.  Formby,  Essay  on  Im.  Concept.,  p.  93. 

§Owen  Pughe,  Diet.,  see  word  "  Arlwybyr." 

||  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.,  t.  I,  part  ii,  p.  298  and  seq. 
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to  Elaeth  of  the  sixth  century,*  the  following  prayer 
occurs  : 

•  O  God,  I  will  ask  another  request, 

That  my  soul  to  be  safe  from  the  torments  of  enemies 

And  held  in  remembrance,  may  have 

The  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Holy  Maidens. 

So  again,  the  Welsh  bard,  Aneurin,  likewise  of 
the  sixth  century,f  says  of  Mary  that  she  is  "the 
royal  maiden  born  to  lead  us  out  of  our  hard  cap 
tivity  by  her  prayers. "  + 

The  veneration  of  saints  was  a  devotion  dear  to 
Britons.  They  had  special  devotion  to  St  Michael  and 
to  the  apostle  St  Peter,  in  whose  honour  there  are  so 
many  churches  in  Wales,  which  was  the  stronghold  of 
Christian  Britain.  The  veneration  of  the  relics  of  the 
saints  seems  likewise  to  have  sunk  deep  roots  among 
the  Britons,  and  pilgrimages,  especially  to  Rome, 
were  of  common  occurrence. §  The  custom  of  fasting 
was  rigorously  observed  by  the  Christians  of  Britain, 
who,  not  content  with  the  ordinary  Lent,  fasted  the 
"  Apostle's  Lent "  from  Ascension  Day  to  Whit 
sunday,  "Mary's  Lent"  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  and  "  Elias'  Lent "  from  Martinmas  to 
Christmas. II  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  referred 
to  by  St  Patrick.^  "Celibacy,"  writes  the  Rev.  R. 
Owen,**  "  was  required  of  monks  and  likewise  of  the 
secular  clergy." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  lines 
to  do  more  than  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
many  facts  recorded  in  history  which  go  to  show 
that  the  British  Church  was  one  with  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  world,  not  only  as  regards  her  doctrines 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  likewise  as  regards  her 
loyal  recognition  of  the  Popes  as  the  divinely 
appointed  rulers  of  Christ's  Church  and  supreme 
teachers  of  truth. 

*  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  by  W.  F.  Skene,  vol.  I,  p.  503. 
t  See  Sharon  Turner,  A  Vindication,  etc.,  and  Skene,  vol.  i,  c.  i. 
J  The  Kemry,  p.  106,  by  Rev.  R.  Owen.          §  Ibid. 

||  Ibid.  p.  103.   H  Confess.  Patricii,  Migne,  P.  L.  53,  810.    **  Ibid. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  TILL 
THE  SCHISM  IN  1534 

Chapter  I 

Were  the  Popes  recognised  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore 
fathers  to  be  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  truth  of  the 
Church  in  England^  as  we  have  seen  they  were  by 
the  British  Christians  ?  (Tart  II,  The  British  Church) 

WHEN  the  Roman  Empire  was  threatened  with 
destruction,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
and  Goths,  her  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Britain 
to  oppose  the  invading  forces.  This  measure  of  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  Rome  was  disastrous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  Britons,  for  the  savage  heathens  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
out  their  long-cherished  design  of  gaining  possession 
of  Britain  by  force  of  arms.  Priests,  monks  and  nuns 
were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword,  and  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  spared  their  lives  were  carried 
off  into  slavery. 

Twice  the  people  of  Britain  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Roman  Emperors  to  send  them  troops  to  beat 
off  the  Saxons,  but  in  the  year  427  Rome  definitely 
recalled  her  armies  from  Britain  and  abandoned 
her  to  her  fate.  At  this  period  a  veil  is  practically 
drawn  over  the  doings  of  the  Church  in  Britain,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that  very  little  has  reached  us 
concerning  the  advance  of  Christianity  or  of  her 
relations  with  Rome.  It  is  not  till  the  days  of  the 
British  historian,  Gildas,  in  the  sixth  century,  that 
the  pages  of  history  once  more  offer  us  information 
about  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
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Step  by  step  the  Saxon  invaders  gained  posses 
sion  of  the  land  which  was  later  on  to  be  designated 
as  England,  driving  back  the  inhabitants  into  the 
Western  part  of  the  country  now  known  as  Wales. 
Between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  there  existed  the 
fiercest  enmity.  Hence  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
Christian  Britons  to  evangelize  their  hated  heathen 
enemy,  or  as  Bede  (A.D.  735),  our  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  puts  it,  "to  other  acts  of  unspeakable 
wickedness  they  [the  Britons]  added  this  that,  they 
would  never  commit  the  word  of  faith  by  preaching 
to  the  race  of  the  Saxons  or  Angles  that  dwelt  with 
them  in  Britain."*  This  then  was  the  feeling  of  the 
British  Catholics  (who  were  principally  to  be  found 
in  Wales)  towards  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  time  of 
St  Augustine's  arrival  in  England,  in  the  year  596. 
It  is  then  not  to  the  British  Church  that  England 
has  to  look  with  gratitude  for  her  conversion  to 
Christianity.  It  is  the  Italian  monk,  Augustine,  and 
his  fellow  missionaries  sent  by  Pope  St  Gregory,  that 
England  will  ever  reverence  as  her  first  apostles, 

Referring  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
England,  Professor  Freeman  tells  us  that  "the 
Roman  planted,  the  Scot  watered,  but  the  Briton 
did  nothing.  He  not  only  did  nothing,  he  refused  to 
do  anything.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Augustine's  invitation  to  join  him  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  English. "f  The  Anglican 
historian,  Canon  Bright,  writes  as  follows:  "It  is 
contrary  to  all  historical  fact  to  speak  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  as  something.  .  .  .  out  of  which  the 
Church  of  England  grew.  It  is  equally  unhistorical 
to  speak  of  the  Welsh  episcopate  as  the  fountain  of 
the  English. "J 

The  letters  of  Pope  St  Gregory  plainly  show  us 
that  England  at  that  date  could  not,  as  a  nation,  be 
said  to  be  Christian.  Writing  in  the  year  preceding 

*  Hist   Eccles.  I,  23  f  Encyc.  Brit,  Art.  England. 

J  Way  marks  in  Church  History,  p.  289. 
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the  arrival  of  his  Italian  missionaries,  the  Pope 
wrote  to  Theodoricus  and  his  broth er  Theudebertus, 
Kings  of  France,  that  he  hears  "  that  the  English 
people,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  are  very  desirous  of 
being  made  Christians."*  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
to  Brunichilda,  Queen  of  the  Franks,  "  We  have 
heard  that  the  people  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  God,  are  desirous  of  becoming  Christians,  but  the 
priests  who  live  in  the  neighbouring  country  [Wales] 
have  no  pastoral  solicitude  in  their  regard."  He 
then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  sending  Augustine 
and  his  fellow-monks  to  convert  England. f  Not  to 
quote  more  of  this  Pope's  letters  than  is  necessary  to 
prove  our  point  we  will  conclude  with  referring  to 
his  letter  to  Bertha,  Queen  of  the  Angles,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  year  592,  wherein  he  compares  her  to 
St  Helen,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and 
exhorts  her  to  aid  Augustine  in  the  conversion  of 
her  people.:}: 

"  England,"  says  the  able  historian  Duchesne,  "is 
of  all  nations  in  the  world  that  one  whose  ecclesia 
stical  origins  are  linked  most  evidently  with  the 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome.  .  .  The  history  of  the  founda 
tions  of  the  English  Church  is  known  to  us  first  by 
the  book  of  Venerable  Bede,  a  native  writer,  con 
scientious,  more  learned  than  any  of  his  contempo 
raries,  and  writing  only  a  century  after  the  first 
missions;  next,  by  the  original  letters  of  St  Gregory 
and  of  his  successors.  We  could  hardly  desire  more 

light." 

There  are  not  wanting,  as  might  be  expected, 
those  who  do  not  like  to  admit  that  the  Apostle  of 
England  was  an  Italian  monk,  sent  to  our  shores 
by  Pope  Gregory.  Yet,  as  the  Anglican  historian, 
Canon  Bright,  puts  it,  "  If  the  title  [of  apostle] 
belongs  to  the  man  who  first  brings  home  to  any 

*  Ewald,  Greg.  L.  vi,'ep.  49. 
t  Ibid.  L.  vi,  ep.  57. 
L.  xi,  ep.  35. 
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part  of  a  given  people  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
the  ordinances  of  His  religion,  then  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that  Augustine  came  into  Kent  when  all  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  still  heathen.  .  .  He  came 
thirty-one  years  before  the  evangelization  of  the 
East  An glians,  thirty-seven  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Birinus  in  Wessex,  thirty-eight  years  before  the 
Scotic  mission  established  itself  ...  in  Northum- 

bria."  * 

No  wonder  we  find  Professor  Freeman  writing 
that  "the  Church  of  England  is  above  all  other 
Churches  of  Europe,  the  child  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  are  the  spiritual  children  of  Gregory 
the  Great."  t 

One  of  the  first  things  St  Augustine  seems  to  have 
done  on  his  arrival  in  England  was  to  send  letters 
to  the  Pope  to  ascertain  exactly  what  were  the 
powers  he  was  entrusting  to  him,  and  whether  he 
was  to  take  precedence  and  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  bishops  in  France  and  in  Britain.  In  his 
reply  the  Pope  wrote  as  follows:  "  We  give  you  no 
authority  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul  [France],  because 
the  Bishop  of  Aries  received  the  pallium  in  ancient 
times  from  my  predecessors  [the  Bishops  of  Rome], 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  ancient 
authority  he  has  received  .  .  .  but  as  for  all  the 
bishops  of  Britain,  we  commit  them  to  your  care, 
that  the  unlearned  may  be  taught,  the  weak 
strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse  con 
verted  by  authority."  } 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  note  that  Pope  Gre 
gory  here  commits  to  St  Augustine's  jurisdiction 
"  all  the  bishops  of  the  Britains  or  Britannies."  He 
uses  the  plural  (Britanniarum],  as  Cotton  remarks, 
"thus  including  Scotland  and  the  Western  Isles,  to 
which,  as  by  ancient  and  best  authors,  that  name 

*  Way  marks  in  Church  History,  p.  309. 
t  Guardian,  February  8,  1888. 
$  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdes.  ii,  14. 
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was  common."  *  Bede  makes  this  clear  f  where  he 
relates  how  King  Oswald  assumed  the  government 
of  all  the  peoples  and  provinces  of  Britain,  which 
was  divided  over  four  nations,  namely,  the  Britons, 
the  Picts,  the  Scots  and  the  Angles.  So  likewise, 
referring  to  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  St  Augus 
tine  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Bede  says 
that  "he  not  only  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  newly-founded  Church  of  the  Angles,  but  that 
his  pastoral  solicitude  extended  also  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  to  the  Scots  who  dwell 
in  Hibernia  [Ireland],  near  the  island  of  Britain"; f 
and  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
Alexander  II,  A.D.  1072,$  asserts  that  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury  have  always  had  jurisdiction 
over  "  the  whole  of  the  island  which  is  called 
Britain,  as  likewise  over  Hibernia  [Ireland]." 

St  Gregory  allowed  St  Augustine  to  wear  the 
pallium,  which,  however,  he  was  to  wear  only  at 
the  solemn  celebration  of  Mass.  He  was  to  conse 
crate  twelve  bishops,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction.  "  Hereafter  the  Bishop  of  London  shall 
be  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  his  own  synod,  and 
shall  receive  the  honour  of  the  '  pallium '  from  this 
holy  and  Apostolic  See."  "  You  shall  send  to  York," 
writes  St  Gregory,  "  the  bishop  who  will  ordain 
for  that  place,  and  if  that  city  and  the  places  in  its 
neighbourhood  shall  receive  the  word  of  God,  the 
said  bishop  shall  ordain  twelve  bishops  and  enjoy 
the  dignity  of  metropolitan,  for  we  intend,  if  we  are 
still  living,  to  confer  on  him  the  'pallium.5  He  shall 
be  subject  to  you.  At  your  death,  however,  he  shall 
be  the  superior  of  the  bishops  he  may  have  ordained, 
and  he  shall  in  no  way  be  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Let  there  be  nevertheless  this  distinction 

*  Antiquity  of  Christian  Religion  in  England,  p.   156. 

f  Bk  in,  c.  6. 

J  Bk  n,  c.  4. 
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of  honour  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Bishop  of  York,  that  of  the  two  he  shall  take  pre 
cedence  over  the  other  who  shall  have  been  first 
consecrated.  .  .  All  the  bishops — not  only  those  you 
will  ordain  and  those  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
York,  but  all  the  priests  of  Britain — shall  by  the 
authority  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  sub 
ject  to  you.  .  ."  * 

Not  content  with  teaching  the  people  of  Kent  and 
the  adjacent  countries  the  faith  of  Rome,  Augustine 
sent  his  compatriot,  Paulinus,  to  convert  the  people 
of  the  north  of  England.  York  seems  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  the  apostolical  labours  of  Paulinus, 
but  we  are  told  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  historian  how 
at  the  river  Glen  "  the  people  of  Christ  flocked 
thither  from  all  the  villages  and  places  "  to  listen 
to  his  preaching  and  to  be  baptized.  "  This  he  did  in 
the  province  of  the  Bernicians  [Northumberland 
and  Durham]  and  also  [for  about  six  years]  in  the 
province  of  the  Deirans  [Yorkshire]  in  the  [river] 
Swale  [which  runs  past  Richmond,  Yorkshire]."  f 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  work  of  Eng 
land's  Italian  apostles — and  it  was  on  their  foun 
dations  that  Aidan  and  the  Scotic  missionaries 
built  later  on — we  shall  now  enumerate  some  few 
of  the  many  facts  that  prove  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  exercised  authority  over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  both  in  organizing  and  governing. 

A.D.  597.  St  Augustine  received  instructions  from 
Pope  St  -Gregory  that  he  was  to  be  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  papal  vicar,  the 
Bishop  of  Aries  (France). 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  held  in  Rome  in  this 
year  were  signed  by  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London.  He 
brought  back  a  copy  of  the  decrees,  Bede  tells  us, 
"to  the  churches  of  the  English,  to  be  prescribed 
and  observed;"  and  he  records  that  the  object  of  the 

*  Bede,  Bk  i,  c.  29;  and  Gregory,  1.  xi,  ep.  39,  Ewald. 
t  Bede,  Hist.  EccL  ii,  14. 
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bishop's  visit  to  Rome  was  to  confer  with  Pope 
Boniface  about  affairs  connected  with  the  English 
Church.* 

A.D.  619.  Boniface  V  sent  St  Justus,  fourth  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  "pallium,"  enjoining  him 
ato  ordain  bishops  when  occasion  should  require."! 

A.D.  625.  Pope  Honorius  writes  to  Honorius,  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  effect "  that  when  either 
of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  or  York  shall  depart 
this  life,  the  survivor  .  .  .  shall  have  power  to  ordain 
another  .  .  .  that  it  might  not  always  be  necessary 
to  travel  to  the  city  of  Rome  or  so  great  a  distance 
by  sea  and  land  in  order  to  have  an  archbishop 
ordained.":}: 

A.D.  668.  On  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  sixth  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  priest  Wighart  was  selected 
"  by  the  Church  of  the  Angles"  as  his  successor,  and 
he  set  out  for  Rome  with  letters  from  the  kings  ot 
Kent  and  Northumbria,  requesting  that  he  might 
be  consecrated,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death 
the  Pope  (Vitalian)  would  choose  an  archbishop  for 
them.  Deusdedit  died  in  Rome  of  the  plague,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The 
decree  placing  all  the  bishops  of  England  under 
Theodore  is  instructive. 

"  We  have  thought  good,"  writes  the  Pope,  "  to 
commend  to  your  most  wise  Holiness  all  the  churches 
in  the  island  of  Britain,  and  now  by  the  authority  of 
the  blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  we,  how 
ever  unworthy,  holding  the  place  of  the  same  blessed 
Peter,  who  bears  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
grant  to  you,  Theodore,  and  your  successors,  all  that 
from  old  time  was  allowed,  for  ever  to  retain  un 
impaired  in  that  your  metropolitan  See  in  the  city 
of  Canterbury."  § 

A.D.  678.  Pope  Agatho  organized  the  hierarchy  of 

*  Hist.  EccL  i,  29.         f  I.e.         %  Bede,  I.e.  bk  11,  18. 
§  Mansi,  vol.  xi,  p.  21. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  so  that  it  should  in  future 
consist  of  a  metropolitan  and  eleven  suffragan 
bishops.  It  was  this  Pope  who  postponed  his  Council 
till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  the  said  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Bede  tells  us  that  at  the  council  of 
English  bishops  (A.D.  673)  at  Hereford,  Theodore 
signed  himself,  "  I,  Theodore,  unworthy  Bishop  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  sent  by  the  Apostolic  See."  * 

A.D.  679.  A  striking  proof  of  the  unity  of  faith  that 
existed  all  over  England  some  eighty  years  after 
the  death  of  St  Augustine  (A.D.  605),  may  be  found 
in  what  Bede  relates  of  the  provincial  council  at 
tended  by  the  bishops  of  England  at  Hatfield.f 
"  The  Pope/5  says  Bede,  "  had  sent  a  papal  com 
missary  to  England  to  carefully  inform  himself  con 
cerning  the  faith  of  the  English  Church."  J  All  the 
bishops  were  therefore  summoned  by  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  a  council,  and  he 
inquired  into  the  doctrines  of  each  prelate,  "  and 
found  they  all  unanimously  agreed  in  Catholic 
faith."  They  declared  that  they  accepted  "the  five 
holy  General  Councils  of  the  blessed  Fathers  .  .  . 
and  the  Synod  held  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  most  blessed  Pope  Martin  [A.D.  649]." 

The  copy  of  the  faith  of  the  English  nation  was 
handed  to  Abbot  John  to  be  "  carried  to  Rome," 
and  Bede  tells  us  that  "  it  was  most  thankfully 
received  by  the  Apostolic  Pope  and  all  those  that 
heard  or  read  it."  § 

A.D.  735.  Egbert,  Bishop  of  York,  supported  by 
his  relative  the  King  of  Northumbria,  applied  to 
Rome  asking  that  the  original  plan  of  Pope  St 
Gregory  should  be  carried  out,  thus  establishing 
a  metropolitan  £ee  at  York.  The  Pope  (Gregory 
III)  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  placed  all  the 
bishops  of  Northumbria  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.H 

*  Bk  iv,  5.         f  Bk  iv,  17.  +  Bk  IV,  18. 

§  I.e.          \\Chron.Sax. 
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A.D.  747.  Pope  Zachary  addressed  letters  to  St 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  suffra 
gans,  ordering  them,  "by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,"  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  which  complaints  had 
reached  Rome — certain  laxity  in  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline.  A  council  was  convened  at  Cloveshoe,  and  the 
Pope's  letters  were  read  to  the  assembled  bishops, 
wherein  he  admonished  them  to  look  to  the  obser 
vance  of  Church  discipline  and  threatened  to  ex 
communicate  those  who  would  refuse  to  do  so.* 

A.D.  771.  Offa,  King  of  Mercia  (midland  counties 
of  England),  petitioned  Pope  Adrian  that  the  bishops 
of  his  part  of  England  should  not  be  under  the  juris 
diction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  whose  See 
was  outside  his  kingdom,  and  the  Pope  to  meet  his 
wishes  erected  the  See  of  Lichfield  into  an  archie- 
piscopal  See.f 

Pope  Adrian  sent  two  bishops  to  England  to 
carry  out  the  work  which  had  been  commenced  in 
the  council  of  Cloveshoe  some  forty  years  before. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Theophylact,  Bishop  of 
Todi,  were  the  two  legates.  The  canons  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  Pope  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  in  England  were  received  with  respect 
by  the  English  clergy.  The  kings  of  Mercia  and 
Wessex  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  welcomed  the  Pope's  legates.  The  Bishop  of 
Ostia  betook  himself  to  Northumbria,  and  laid  be 
fore  the  bishops  assembled  in  council  the  code  of 
canons  he  had  with  him,  to  which  they  all  sub 
scribed.  Returning  then  to  Mercia  a  similar  council 
was  held  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury  at 
Calcuith  (Chelsea),  all,  without  exception,  profess 
ing  their  desire  to  obey  the  regulations  of  the  Pope.  J 

A.D.  795.  When  some  years  later  Ethelherd  be 
came  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  represented  to 

*  Malmes.  De  Gestis  Pontif.,  1.  I,  Mig-ne,  P.  L.  179;  1445. 
t  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  in,  p.  543. 
%  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
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Pope  Leo  III  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  in  England  that  all  the  dioceses  south  of 
the  river  Humber  should  be  restored  to  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  This  arrangement  is 
in  force  to  the  present  day.  "We  have  bestowed  on 
the  Archbishop,"  writes  the  Pope  to  Kenulf,  King 
of  Mercia,  "such  a  prelateship  that  if  any  of  his 
subjects — kings,  princes  or  people — transgress  his 
precept,  in  the  Lord  let  him  excommunicate  him 
till  he  is  penitent/'* 

A.D.  798.  The  English  bishops,  earls,  abbots  and 
other  dignitaries  were  invited  by  the  archbishop  at 
the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  to  say  what  was  the  Catho 
lic  faith  they  held.  Their  reply  was  as  follows:  "Be 
it  known  to  your  paternity  that  the  faith  we  hold 
is  that  which  was  planted  by  the  holy  Roman  and 
Apostolic  See  under  the  direction  of  the  most  blessed 
Pope  Gregory.  .  ."f 

A.D.  803.  The  bishops  of  England  in  their  council 
held  at  Cloveshoe  (probably  Dorchester  or  Ro 
chester),  lay  it  down  that  "the  Apostolic  Pope 
[Leo  III]  had  sent  into  Britain  an  authoritative 
precept  of  his  prerogative,  commanding  the  honour 
of  St  Augustine's  See  to  be  restored  in  all  its  com 
pleteness  with  all  its  parishes  [dioceses]  just  as 
St  Gregory  the  apostle  and  master  of  our  nation 
arranged  it."  J 

No  wonder  that  with  historical  documents  such 
as  these,  Kemble,  a  Protestant  and  our  ablest  histo 
riographer  in  the  judgement  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  has  declared  that  "the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
looked  with  affection  and  respect  to  Rome  as  the 
source  of  its  being," §  and  that  "the  claims  of  the 
Roman  See  were  acquiesced  in  and  admitted  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  on  that  point  there 
can  be  no  dispute."  || 

*  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  in,  p.  539. 
t  Wilkins,  vol.  I,  p.  162.         J  I.e.  p.  543. 
$Saxons  in  England,  Bk  II,  ch.  viii.  ||  Ibid. 
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Chapter  II 

Christianity  in  England  was  planted  and  watered  by 
other  Missionaries  besides  St  Augustine  and  bis  Italian 
Monks — Were  these  Missionaries  also  Roman  Catho 
lics? 

T}  EFERENCE  is  here  made  to  a  theory  put  for- 
AVward  by  certain  Protestant  writers  with  the 
object  of  trying  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  England 
was  not  Roman  Catholic  in  the  first  years  of  her 
Christianity,  but  only  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
were  brought  to  the  faith  by  St  Augustine  and  his 
fellow-missionaries. 

This  theory,  then,  acknowledges  that  St  Augus 
tine  and  his  Italian  monks  did  indeed  convert  Kent 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  maintains  that,  as  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  evangelized  by  missionaries  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  it  follows  that  England,  as  a  nation,  can 
not  be  said  to  have  been  Roman  Catholic. 

Protestants  would  do  well  to  note  that  the  up 
holders  of  this  theory  do  not  deny  that  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  St  Augustine,  an 
Italian  monk  sent  to  England  from  Rome  by  Pope 
St  Gregory.  How  then  explain  away  the  fact  that 
the  Anglican  archbishop  and  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Kent  (England)  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
are  in  schism?  Are  they  not  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen  who  received  the  Catholic  faith  from 
St  Augustine,  a  saintly  Roman  Catholic  Arch 
bishop?  Why,  then,  are  they  not  all  Roman  Catho 
lics  at  the  present  day?  and  why  is  not  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome  as  was  St  Augustine  the  first  Arch- 
. bishop  of  Canterbury? 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  St  Birinus, 
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who  worked  so  zealously  for  the  conversion  of  Eng 
land,  had,  when  in  Rome,  promised  the  Pope, 
as  Bede  tells  us,  "to  sow  the  seed  of  the  holy 
faith  in  the  interior  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Angles,  where  no  other  teacher  had  been  before 
him."*  We  are  told  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  the  year  A.D.  634  by  the  command  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  I;  so  even  Protestants  must  admit  that  he  was 
as  genuine  a  Roman  Catholic  as  St  Augustine  and 
his  Italian  missionaries.  Now  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  work  of  this  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  England.  It  is  related  that  after  his  arrival  in 
Hampshire  he  converted  Kynegils,  King  of  Wessex 
(south-west  district  of  England).  Bede  states  that 
St  Birinus  fixed  his  see  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxford 
shire,  and  preached  the  Catholic  faith  from  Dorset 
to  Buckinghamshire  and  from  Surrey  to  the  Severn, 
building  and  dedicating  churches. f 

So  that  the  Churches  in  all  these  counties  of  Eng 
land  must  be  admitted  to  be  nowadays  in  schism, 
if  they  are  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome;  for  the  faith  they  first  held  was  that  which 
had  been  preached  to  them  by  Roman  missionaries. 

Now,  leaving  aside  such  parts  of  England  as  we 
have  shown  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  St  Augustine  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  we  will  deal  with  others  that  owed 
this  blessing  to  the  zeal  of  apostolic  men  who  came 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  question  then  that 
demands  a  reply  is  whether  or  no  these  missionaries 
were  Roman  Catholics,  though  not  of  Italian  na 
tionality.  What,  then,  does  history  tell  us  of  Palla- 
dius,  Ireland's  first  apostle— though  it  was  reserved 
to  St  Patrick,  some  thirty  years  later,  to  effect  the 
general  conversion  of  the  people  of  Ireland?  St 
Prosper,  who  was  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  I  (A.D.  440) 
tells  us {  that  Pope  Celestine  ordained  Palladius  a 
bishop  (A.D.  431)  to  establish  Christianity  among 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  7.         t  I.e.          %  S.  Prosper,  Chron. 
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the  "  Scots"  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  deal 
ing  with  this  question,  that  the  "  Scot "  was  the 
Celt  or  Irishman,  as  we  should  speak  of  him  nowa 
days,  and  that  "  Scotia  "  was  the  name  by  which 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  known  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  this  name  was  exclusively  assigned  to  the 
country  that  we  now  call  Scotland.  . 

But,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  Palladius,  we 
would  not  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  before  his 
days  missionaries  from  Britain  had,  to  some  extent, 
shed  the  light  of  Christianity  upon  Ireland.*  What 
we  would,  however,  insist  upon  is  the  fact  that 
though  missionaries  of  various  nationalities  have  con 
tributed  towards  the  work  of  Christianizing  England, 
the  religion  of  these  missionaries  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  that  of  Rome,  and  hence  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  must  have 
been  Roman  Catholic. 

It  may  then  readily  be  admitted  that  from  these 
countries  that  had  received  their  faith  from  Rome, 
as  we  have  shown,  Catholic  missionaries  came  to 
Northumbria  (North  of  England)  at  the  invitation 
of  King  Oswald.  "This,"  says  Canon  McCave,  "was 
the  beginning  of  the  grand  Celtic  mission,  which  in 
the  North  received  a  halo  of  glory  from  SS.  Aidan, 
Finan  and  Coleman  of  Lindisfarne,  which  spread 
like  fire  through  the  Midlands — Saxons  and  Mercians 
— under  the  guidance  of  SS.  Duima  and  Cellach; 
which  penetrated  to  Suffolk  and  all  East  Anglia  by 
the  industry  of  SS.  Fursey  and  Frillan,  and  at  length 
reached  the  remote  South  Saxons  by  the  zeal  of  St 
Dicuil  and  his  companions.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  some  two-and -twenty  English  counties 
were  watered  by  the  sweat  of  the  Scots."  t 

No  one,  then,  wishes  to  deny  that  England  was 

*  Usher,  Eccles.  Britan.  Antiq.,  vol.  VI,  ch.  xvi,  Elring-ton. 
t  The  Old  Saxon  Church,  p.  93. 
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Christianized,  in  great  part,  by  missionaries  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but  what  we  do  contend  for  is 
that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  tc  prove  that  the 
Churches  to  which  these  missionaries  belonged  were 
not  Roman  Catholic.  They  acknowledged  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Pope,  and  held  the  same  faith  as  that  held 
by  the  Italian  missionaries  who  preached  Christianity 
in  those  parts.  The  only  questions  about  which 
there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  were  as  regards 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  Easter  ought  to  be 
celebrated,  and  the  way  of  wearing  the  tonsure — 
both  matters  connected  merely  with  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  not  with  doctrine.  Had  there  not 
been  this  loyal  submission  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  we  should  certainly  have  heard 
of  St  Augustine  and  St  Birinus,  with  their  fellow- 
missionaries,  being  in  conflict  with  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  missionaries,  whom  they  must  so  constantly 
have  come  across  when  preaching  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  Catholic  priests  and 
Anglican  clergymen  working  together  for  the  con 
version  of  the  natives  of  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  idea  is  absurd.  But  why  r  Because 
to  begin  with,  they  would  never  be  able  to  agree  as 
to  what  is  truth  and  what  is  heresy. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
missionaries  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  what  strife 
and  contention  would  there  not  have  been  between 
the  members  of  the  two  religions  !  Yet  history  has 
not  recorded  a  single  case  in  which  there  was  any 
question  of  their  differing  in  the  doctrines  they 
preached;  or  as  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  organize 
and  govern  the  Churches  they  founded. 

As  reference  is  often  made  to  the  missionaries  who 
came  to  England  from  the  north,  let  us  see  what 
history  relates  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  peopled 
Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England — for 
we  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  helped 
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not  a  little  towards  effecting  the  conversion  of  Eng 
land.  ^Elred  (born  A.D.  1 109),  who  wrote  St  Ninian's 
life,  tells  us  that  this  great  apostle  of  Scotland  was 
born  about  the  year  360  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Scotland.  He  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and  was  there 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Pope 
S-iricius  consecrated  him  bishop,  and  entrusted  to 
his  care  the  people  of  Scotland.*  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  this  zealous  missionary 
to  whom  the  Scotch  owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
held  the  faith  of  Rome,  which  he  and  his  fellow-monks 
will  have  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  England.  The  labours  of  Scotland's  apostle  ex 
tended  beyond  the  district  of  Galloway,  north  of 
Firth  of  Forth.  He  ordained  bishops  and  priests, 
and  divided  the  country  into  districts. f  Bede  tells 
that  he  converted  the  Picts  "who  dwelt  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains.":}:  He  speaks  of  StNinian  as 
ua  most  reverend  bishop  and  holy  man  of  the 
nation  of  the  Britons,  who  at  Rome  had  been  regu 
larly  instructed  in  the  faith  and  mysteries  of  the 
truth."  § 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  apostolic  work  of  St 
Columba  and  of  other  Catholic  missionaries  of  those 
days.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reader  that 
the  Scots,  as  likewise  the  Picts,  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  priests  who  were  one  with  the 
Church  in  Rome.  We  have  ||  related  how  much 
Britain  owed  to  France  for  having  helped  to  Chris 
tianize  her  people,  and  at  the  same,  time  we  proved 
that  the  Church  in  France  was  from  the  first  cen 
turies  of  the  Christian  era  loyal  to  the  core  in  her 
recognition  of  the  Popes  as  the  supreme  rulers  of 
the  Church  and  teachers  of  truth.  Let  England  of 

*  Bellesheim,  Hist,  of  Cath.  Church  in  Scotland,  translated  by 
Dom  O.  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  vol.  I,  p.  8. 

+  1.  c. 

JThe  Grampian  Hills,  which  separate  the  Highlands  from  the 
Lowlands. 

$Hist.  Eccl.  1.  in,  c.  iv.         \\  Cf.  part  i. 
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to-day  gladly  acknowledge  that  Britain  of  olden 
days  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  to  St 
Augustine  and  his  fellow  Italian  monks,  but  also  to 
the  Irish,  Scotch  and  French  missionaries  who  con 
tributed  to  the  work  of  Christianizing  her;  but  we 
have  shown  that  these  missionaries  were  members 
of  local  Churches  which  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  need  not,  there 
fore,  wonder  that  the  faith  they  preached  in  Britain 
was  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  whose  head, 
as  we  have  proved  from  history,  was  by  all  these 
local  Churches,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Chris 
tian  world,  recognized  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
universal  Church. 


Chapter  III 

From  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  to  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII  England  acknowledged  the  au 
thority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  Spiritual  Matters. 
Witnesses — The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  our 
English  Cardinals 

AS  in  the  preceding  period  so  in  this  that  we  are 
about  to  deal  wdth  our  only  difficulty  in  show 
ing  that  England  was  Roman  Catholic  in  her  early 
days  lies  in  having  to  select  from  so  many  facts  that 
stare  one  in  the  face.  In  dealing  with  the  rule  of 
English  history  .which  introduces  us  to  the  period  of 
the  Norman  kings  in  this  realm,  we  may  frankly 
admit  that  instances  occur  which  point  to  the  over 
bearing  and  even  aggressive  action  of  our  kings 
towards  the  Church.  Our  kings  seem  to  have  found 
the  crown  revenues  often  inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  they  had  to  incur  to  carry  on  their  inces 
sant  wars.  Hence  the  reason  of  their  turning  with 
covetous  eyes  to  the  wealth  of  the  Church  as  to  a 
source  which  would  replenish  their  coffers. 
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Though  no  sovereign  before  Henry  VIII  had  ever 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  head  of  the  Church 
in  England,  it  is  quite  true  that  not  a  few  of  our 
Norman  kings  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  a  jealous, 
grasping  and  quarrelsome  disposition  in  their  deal 
ings  with  the  Popes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  Catholics  hold  no  brief  to 
defend  as  faultless  the  political  action  of  the  Popes. 
Nor  do  we  find  in  Scripture  that  our  Lord  made  any 
promise  that  His  representative  on  earth,  the  Pope, 
would  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sin.  Nay,  as  we 
have  remarked  elsewhere,  though  the  vast  majority  of 
Popes  have  been  men  of  blameless  lives,  it  must  be 
admitted  chat  exceptions  are  here  and  there  to  be 
found;  but  the  personal  goodness  or  learning  of  a 
Pope  does  not  affect  the  question  of  infallibility.  Our 
faith  only  bids  us  believe  that  the  successors  of 
St  Peter  are  so  assisted  by  God  in  their  decisions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  that  they  cannot  lead 
His  Church  into  error. 

That  there  have  been  complaints  lodged  against 
the  Popes  is  incontestible,  for  the  Popes,  after  all, 
are  men  and  are  subject  to  human  weaknesses  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties  as  are  all  other  mortals. 
History  has  left  on  record  that  the  monies  collected 
in  England  as  her  contribution  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Popes  in  carrying  on  the  ex 
ternal  government  of  the  Church  and  the  wars  in 
which  they  engaged  and  in  maintaining  the  papal 
court,  often  gave  rise  to  complaints.  Again,  the 
Popes,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  used  often  to 
appoint  Italians  to  fill  English  benefices  when  ren 
dered  vacant  by  death.  This  was  another  source  of 
complaint.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  English 
men  would  wish  to  have  their  ecclesiastical  offices 
and  sees  in  the  hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  resided  in  their  native  land.  Yet  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  those  days  it  must  have  been 
no  easy  matter  for  the  Popes  to  obtain  reliable  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Englishmen, 
proposed  by  the  King  for  their  acceptance.  Conse 
quently  the  appointment  of  Italian  bishops,  person 
ally  known  to  the  Popes  as  learned  and  virtuous 
men,  will  probably,  in  many  instances,  have  saved 
the  people  of  England  from  having  pastors  placed 
over  them  whose  only  recommendation  for  the  re 
sponsible  duties  of  their  office  would  oftentimes 
have  been  the  fact  of  their  being  favourites  of  the 
King  and  his  courtiers. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  appointments  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  to  English 
sees  and  benefices  were  always  objected  to  as  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  clergy  of  England. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  customary  for 
the  King  of  England  to  be  represented  in  Rome  by 
an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  who,  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses,  was  the  ambassador  of  England  at  the  papal 
court  in  matters  connected  with  religion  as  distin 
guished  from  politics,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  King 
to  reward  his  services  by  assigning  to  him  some 
English  see,  deanery  or  benefice,  of  which  the  in 
come  was  sent  to  him.  Otherwise  the  King  would 
not  unreasonably  have  been  called  upon  to  provide 
him  with  a  salary  befitting  his  position,  and  pro 
bably  the  English  clergy  would  have  been  expected 
to  subscribe  towards  the  expenses  that  had  to  be 
incurred.  Indeed  the  appointment  of  foreigners  to 
English  bishoprics  and  preferments  was  sometimes 
due  to  the  action  of  the  English  clergy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  over  a  hundred  years  before  the  schism  we 
find  that  the  collector  of  moneys  allowed  to  the  Pope 
was  presented,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops  in 
England,  with  several  benefices  and  was  given  the 
rectorship  of  Stepney.*  Before  concluding  our  re 
marks  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  the  absence 

*  Peter  Egypt  on  Pipal  Collectors,  Marini  Transcripts,  vol.  XXXVI, 
p.  220. 
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of  a  bishop  from  his  See  in  England  did  not  neces 
sarily  mean,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  diocese  was  neglected,  for  we 
know  that  it  was  usual  in  these  cases  to  assign  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment  to  the  prelate  who  in  the 
place  of  the  absent  bishop  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  said  diocese. 

All  that  history  tells  us  of  the  doings  of  our 
Catholic  forefathers  goes  to  show  us  how  they  re 
verenced  the  See  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  ecclesias 
tical  authority,  divinely  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
the  government  of  His  Church.  Protestant  historians 
eagerly  point  to  cases  in  which  our  English  bishops 
have  protested  against  the  action  of  certain  Popes 
in  particular  cases,  as  an  argument  to  prove  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  Bishops  of  Rome  as 
having  jurisdiction  in  England.  They  fail  to  under 
stand  that  it  is  one  thing  to  object  to  the  way  in 
which  authority  is  exercised,  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  deny  to  the  person  in  question  his  right  to 
give  orders.  Our  bishops  in  no  single  case  showed 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  teaches  us 
that  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  head  of  Christ's  Church 
on  earth;  nor  was  the  right  of  the  Pope  challenged 
to  govern  the  Church  in  England  as  he  did  all  the 
other  local  Churches  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
merely  >  on  occasions,  objected  to  the  wisdom  of 
some  particular  order  or  appointment.  Thus,  as  I 
have  said,  we  find  cases  in  which,  both  from  a 
spiritual  and  a  political  standpoint,  objection  was 
made  to  the  nomination  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  to 
English  bishoprics.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  Popes  showed  themselves  desirous  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  complainants.* 

We  may  now  proceed  to  relate  the  facts  history 
supplies  us  with  so  abundantly,  and  which  show  us 
what  loyal  Catholics  the  Kings  and  bishops  of  Eng 
land  continued  to  be  to  the  date  of  the  schism  in  1534. 

*  Rivington,  Rome  and  England,  ch.  v  and  vii. 
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A.D.  1070.  Stigand,  the  last  Saxon  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  deposed  for  irregularities  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  bishops  of  England  as 
sembled  at  Winchester  and  presided  over  by  the  two 
cardinal  legates  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Alexan 
der  II,  at  the  special  request  of  King  "William  the 
Conqueror.* 

A.D.  1072.  Lanfranc,  our  first  Norman  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  writes  as  follows:  "Christ  gave  no 
thing  less  to  the  successors  of  Peter  than  He  gave 
to  Peter  himself."  Writing  to  Pope  Gregory  VII, 
Lanfranc  addresses  him  as  "the  Reverend  Pastor 
of  the  universal  Church."  .  .  .  "  I  certainly/'  he 
says,  "do  not  question  nor  does  anyone  else  that  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  that  I  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  .  . 
Verily  is  it  not  engrained  in  the  consciences  of  all 
Christians,  that  in  respect  to  St  Peter's  successors  no 
less  than  to  himself  they  must  tremble  at  their  threats 
.  .  .  ?  Then  at  last  is  a  dispensation  in  all  ecclesi 
astical  matters  valid,  when  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  judgement  of  the  successors  of  blessed  Peter."f 

A.D.  1092.  St  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  equally  outspoken  in  his  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Popes.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  writes,  "that  he  who 
does  not  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
which  are  issued  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chris- 
tain  religion,  is  disobedient  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
whose  Vicar  he  is ;  nor  is  he  of  that  flock,  which  was 
given  to  him  [St  Peter]  by  God.":j: 

A.D.  1097.  When  in  the  year  1097  St  Anselm  was 
forbidden  by  King  Rufus  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  against 
the  unjust  action  of  his  sovereign  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  he 
exclaimed:  "You  wish  me  to  swear  never  on  any 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.,  vol.  I,  p.  322. 

t  Orat.  in  Cone,  apud  Gul.  Malmesb.,  lib.  I,  s.  41,  De  Gest. 
Pont.  Angl. 

+  Lib.  iv,  ep.  xiii  (ed.  Ben.) 
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account  to  appeal  in  England  to  blessed  Peter  or 
his  Vicar.  This,  I  say,  ought  not  to  be  the  command 
of  you  who  are  a  Christian,  for  to  swear  this  is  to 
abjure  blessed  Peter.  He  who  abjures  blessed  Peter 
undoubtedly  abjures  Christ,  who  made  him  prince 
over  His  Church/'  * 

A.D.  1098.  This  same  learned  archbishop  assisted 
at  the  Council  of  Bari,  presided  over  by  the  Pope  in 
person,  and  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bishops.  He  addressed  the  assembled  bishops 
at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Pope.f  In  the  follow 
ing  year  he  attended  another  council  held  in  Rome. 

A.D.  1139.  Pope  Innocent  II  held  a  Synod  in 
Rome  at  which  the  following  English  prelates  were 
present:  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Si 
mon,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  Roger,  Bishop  of  Coven 
try;  Robert,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  Reynald,  Abbot 
of  Evesham.  { 

A.D.  1148.  Pope  Eugenius  III  held  a  Council  at 
Rheims  in  France,  at  which  Theobald,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  three  other  English  bishops 
were  present.! 

A.D.  1 1 66.  St  Thomas,  Martyr  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  admit  the 
headship  of  the  Pope  where  he  writes  to  his  suffra 
gan  bishops:  "Who  is  there  that  doubts  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  Head  of  all  Churches,  and  is 
the  source  whence  all  Catholic  doctrine  proceeds?"  || 

A.D.  1215.  Stephen  Langton,  Cardinal  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  was  appointed  by  Pope  Honorius  III 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  It  was  this 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  peo 
ple  who  compelled  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  A.D.   1097. 
f  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  A.D.  1098. 
J  Labbe,  vol.  xn,  col.  1512. 
§  Ibid.  col.  1674. 

!|  Rolls  Series,  Materials  for  History  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  vol.  v, 
PP-  355-357- 
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A.D.  1 245.  The  following  letter  sent  to  Pope  Inno 
cent  IV  speaks  for  itself:  "To  the  Reverend  Father 
in  Christ,  Pope  Innocent,  chief  Bishop,  the  nobles, 
with  the  whole  community  of  the  realm  of  England, 
send  commendation  [homage]  with  kissing  of  the 
feet.  Our  Mother,  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  love  with 
all  our  hearts  as  our  duty  is,  and  covet  the  increase  of 
her  honour,  with  so  much  affection  as  we  may,  since 
to  her  we  ought  always  to  fly  for  refuge  .  .  ."* 

A.D.  1246.  In  the  following  year  Boniface,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  England 
wrote  to  the  Pope  as  follows:  "We  prostrate  our 
selves  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  with  tears 
and  prayers  we  beseech  you  that  you  will  call  to 
mind  the  fervour  of  English  faith,  and  that  the 
said  kingdom  has  been  specially  devoted  to  the 
most  holy  Roman  Church/'  t 

A.D.  1302.  Robert  Winchelsey  was  consecrated  in 
Rome  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  writes  in  his 
register:  "Robert  .  .  .  kisses  the  sacred  feet  [of  Pope 
Boniface  VIHJ  with  all  promptitude  to  obey  the 
papal  mandates  and  precepts  to  the  best  of  his 
powers.":}: 

A.D.  1314.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  read  an  ex 
tract  from  a  letter  of  our  English  King  Edward  II, 
insisting  upon  the  immediate  election  of  a  Pope. 
He  writes  as  follows:  "When  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  .  .  .  delivered  over  and  entrusted  the 
eare  of  it  [His  Church],  by  an  incommutable  ordi 
nance,  to  the  blessed  Peter,  and  in  his  person  to  his 
successors,  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  that  they  might 
govern  it  in  succession ;  and  willed  that  the  Roman 
Church,  which  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the 
faithful,  for  the  time  presiding — holding  as  it  were 
the  place  of  God  upon  earth — should  direct  by  her 
salutary  teaching  the  peoples  of  the  said  flock, 

*  Dodd,  Tierney,  vol.  I,  p.  325. 
t  Wilkins,  Cone.  I,  p.  694. 
%  Ibid,  n,  274. 
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scattered  throughout  the  world,  in  the  way  of  salva 
tion."* 

A.D.  1349.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  writes  in  the  same  strain.  "  Christ  sat  in 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  to  teach  us  mystically  that  in  the 
boat  of  Peter,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  authority 
and  teaching  of  all  Christian  doctrine  should  reside. 
To  the  judgement,  therefore,  of  so  authentic  and  great 
a  teacher  I  submit  and  subject  fully  and  altogether 
myself  and  my  writings,  now  and  hereafter."! 

A.D.  1370.  We  may  also  add  to  these  quotations 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  King  Edward  III  to  Pope 
Clement  VI,  in  which  he  addresses  him  as:  "  Our 
most  holy  Father  in  Christ,  and  Lord  the  Pope  by 
divine  Providence,  chief  Bishop  of  the  holy  Roman 
and  Catholic  Church,  with  all  imaginable  respect  .  .  . 
We  likewise  desire  your  Holiness  to  recollect  how 
obedient  our  royal  family,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our 
kingdom  have  hitherto  been  to  your  See."* 

A.D.  1412.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his 
suffragan  bishops  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Pope:  uTo 
the  most  holy  Father  in  Christ  and  Lord,  John  by 
divine  Providence  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  sacrosanct 
Roman  and  universal  Church  .  .  .  This  [Rome]  is 
that  most  blessed  See,  which  is  proved  never  to  have 
erred,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  from  the  path 
of  apostolic  tradition,  nor  has  it  ever  been  depraved 
and  succumbed  to  heretical  novelties.  But  she  it  is 
to  whom,  as  being  Lady  and  Mistress  of  other 
Churches,  the  surpassing  authority  of  the  holy  Fa 
thers  ordained  that  the  greater  causes  of  the  Church, 
especially  those  touching  articles  of  faith,  should  be 
referred  for  their  final  settlement  and  definition."! 

What — we  may  ask  in  passing — do  these  words 
signify,  if  not  that  England  before  the  schism  tho 
roughly  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  II,  p.  450. 

t  De  Causa  Dei  Prcef.  (ed.  London,  1618). 

$  Walsing-ham,  Hist.  Angl.  (Rolls  Series),  I,  p.  255. 

§  Wilkins,  in,  p.  350. 
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of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Vatican  Council  declared  it  to  be 
an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  and  as  such  to  be  held 
by  all  Catholics  ? 

A.D.  1413.  "Christ  ordained  St  Peter  the  apos 
tle/'  declares  the  Church  in  England,  assembled  in 
Convocation,  "to  be  His  vicar  here  on  earth,  whose 
See  is  the  Church  of  Rome;  ordaining  and  granting 
that  the  same  power  that  He  gave  to  Peter  should 
descend  to  all  Peter's  successors,  whom  we  call  now 
Popes  of  Rome  ;  by  whose  power  in  Churches  parti 
cular  [and]  special  be  ordained  prelates  as  arch 
bishops,  curates  and  other  degrees  to  whom  all 
Christian  men  ought  to  obey  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

A.D.  1417.  At  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which 
over  a  hundred  English  bishops,  abbots  and  theo 
logians  assisted,  France  proposed  that  in  future 
England  should  be  represented  at  councils  only  as  a 
part  of  Germany.  Hereupon  England  drew  up  her 
solemn  protest,  stating  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Eng 
land,  thanks  be  to  God,  has  never  swerved  from  ^its 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Church ;  it  has  never  tried 
[by  schism]  to  rend  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord, 
or  to  fail  in  its  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church.  .  . 
The  most  powerful  royal  house  of  England  has  never 
wavered  from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church 
but  has  always  up  to  this  day  fought  in  most  Chris 
tian  fashion  under  the  Roman  Church. "  f 

A.D.  1426.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  Pope  Martin 
in  defence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
bore  the  signatures  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Lincoln,  Ely,  St  Da 
vid's,  Exeter,  Bath,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Carlisle,  Rochester,  Bangor  and  Chichester.  Hence 
it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  mind  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.,  vol.  in,  p.  353. 
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i  u  He  [Archbishop  Chichele] ,"  they  assure  the  Pope, 
"  is  so  firm  in  faith  and  fixed  in  fidelity,  especially  to 
the  Roman  Church,  that  it  is  known  to  the  world, 
and  ought  to  be  known  to  the  city  [Rome],  that  he 
is  a  faithful  son  of  the  Roman  Church  .  .  ." 

They  speak  of  themselves  as  "  most  humble  sons 
of  your  Holiness  and  of  the  Roman  Church/'* 

A.D.  1458.  The  following  is  the  letter  of  King 
Henry  VI  to  his  ambassadors  on  the  occasion  of 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  II  to  the  apostolic  See  in 
August,  1458:  "  Know  ye  that  as  soon  as  we  heard 
of  the  election  and  creation  of  our  most  holy  Father 
and  Lord  in  Christ,  the  lord  Pius,  by  divine  Provi 
dence  Pope,  the  second  of  the  name,  we  have  fer 
vently  rendered  to  him  by  the  affection  of  our  mind 
the  devotion  which  we  at  all  times  bear  to  the  most 
holy  Roman  Church. 

"Wherefore,  to  make  more  clear  the  declaration  of 
our  said  devotion  to  his  Holiness,  we  have  appointed 
you  our  special  ambassadors  and  messengers  to 
render  worthy  obedience,  and  to  show  due  devotion 
to  our  most  holy  Father  in  Christ,  Pope  Pius  II,  as 
the  true  and  undoubted  Vicar  of  Christ. 

"  We  give  to  you,  and  to  each  of  you,  by  these 
presents  powers  to  act  in  our  place  in  the  doing  and 
fulfilling  of  the  same. 

"Witness  the  King  at  Westminster  i6th  day  of 
May  [1459]."  f 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  numberless 
testimonies  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  in  England 
to  the  See  of  Rome  before  the  great  schism. 

One  more  argument  before  we  conclude  this  chap 
ter  in  proof  that  our  forefathers  were  loyal  Roman 
Catholics.  All,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  heard 
speak  of  the  pallium  or  pall,  a  stole  of  white  sheep's 
wool,  an  emblem  of  the  pastoral  charge  an  arch 
bishop  has  of  his  flock,  worn  on  the  shoulders  during 

*  Wilkins,  in,  p.  476. 

t  Rymer  xi,  422,  and  Patent  Roll  37  Henry  VI,  p.  i,  m.  i. 
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the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.*  A  very  re 
markable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  our  Church  in 
England  on  the  See  of  Rome  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  archbishop,  from  St  Augustine 
to  the  apostate  Archbishop  Cranmer  inclusively, 
ever  ventured  to  exercise  his  powers  as  metropolitan 
before  receiving  the  pallium  from  the  Pope. 

The  pallium  is  still  painted  on  the  shield  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury ,  and  silently  speaks 
of  the  days  when  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
wont  to  receive  this  emblem  of  their  authority  from 
the  Popes. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  picture  to  our 
selves  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  of 
York  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  of  to-day  a 
cardinal's  hat  or  the  pallium,  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  Church  in  England  is  no  longer  one 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pope  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  the  head  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth 
by  the  Church  in  England.  She  is  no  longer  ,the 
Church  of  old  England.  Once  she  was  a  part  of  the. 
Catholic  Church,  presided  over  by  the  Pope  and 
holding  the  same  faith  as  was  held  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Now  she  is  merely  a  national  Church,  cut  off 
from  the  old  Church,  and  in  communion  with  no 
Church  except  English-speaking  Churches  born  of 
her  since  her  separation  from  the  Apostolic  See 
in  1534- 

Did  space  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
follow  Dr  Maitland  in  his  able  work  Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  shows 
how  true  it  is  to  say  that  the  Roman  canon  law  was 
the  law  of  the  English  law  courts  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  cases  in  which  resistance  was  some 
times  made  to  papal  laws  regulating  Church  affairs 
in  England,  the  writer  bids  us  pause  before  we 
venture  to  declare  that  it  was  the  Church  in  England 
that  was  resisting  unjust  laws,  for  he  makes  it  clear 

*  Bede,  bk  n,  8. 
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that  it  was  the  State  as  represented  by  the  King  or 
Parliament  and  not  the  Church  in  England  that 
was  opposing  the  common  laws — laws  which  regu 
lated  ecclesiastical  affairs  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  This  able  specialist  in  canon  law  as  affecting 
English  law  likewise  cautions  us  against  attributing 
to  the  Church  in  England  as  a  body  the  isolated 
action  of  some  individual  bishop  against  the  Pope. 
It  would  be,  he  argues,  as  if  the  blameworthy  action 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm  were  taken  as  representing 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

My  object  in  quoting  from  the  official  writings  of 
the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury — the  representatives  of  old  England's 
civil  and  spiritual  authority — has  been  to  show  that 
the  writers  of  the  said  letters  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  loyal  Roman  Catholics,  so  explicit  they  are  in 
their  protestations  of  devotion  to  the  Popes  as  the 
Vicars  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  so  faithfully  do 
they  promise  to  obey  them  in  all  matters  that  affect 
religion.  No  one  I  think  will,  therefore,  wonder  if  we 
argue  that  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  England 
must  likewise  have  been  Roman  Catholic;  other 
wise  history  would  at  least  from  time  to  time  tell  us 
of  their  protests  against  such  letters  as  we  have 
quoted,  from  being  forwarded  to  the  Pope  by  those 
who  openly  declared  that  they  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  England.  We  should  ex 
pect  to  hear  at  least  in  some  quarters  of  petitions 
being  signed  protesting  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  no  authority  over  the  Church  in  England. 

If  on  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  X  to  the  Chair  of 
St  Peter,  King  Edward  VII  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  written  to  him  declaring  that  in 
the  name  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England  they 
recognized  him  as  supreme  head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Protests 
in  the  newspapers  and  indignation  meetings  all 
over  England  !  And  why  ?  Because  England  as  a 
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nation  was  Catholic  in  olden  days,  and  now  she  is 
Protestant. 


Chapter  IV 

A  List  of  English  Cardinals  * 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  is 
aware  that  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  is  bestowed 
by  the  Popes  only  on  such  ecclesiastics  as  are  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  from  these 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  his  fellow  cardinals  a  successor  is 
chosen  to  a  deceased  Pope.  In  the  case  of  Cardinals 
who  reside  in  Rome,  it  is  their  duty  in  their  respec 
tive  departments  of  ecclesiastical  work  to  assist  the 
Pope  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catho 
lic  world.  The  fact  that  England  before  the  schism 
had  her  representatives  in  the  College  of  Cardinals 
is  an  argument  that  she  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  English  Cardinals  to 
the  date  of  the  separation  of  England  from  the 
apostolic  See.  Two  or  three  doubtful  cases  have 
been  omitted: 

Robert  Pullen.  Lecturer  in  theology  and  philo 
sophy  in  Oxford ;  Archdeacon  of  Rochester ;  resided 
for  many  years  in  Rome  ;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Celestine  II  about  1143. 

Nicholas  Breakspear.  Canon  Regular  of  St  Augus 
tine  ;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  III  in  1 146  ; 
resided  in  Rome  many  years  before  being  elected 
Pope  on  Christmas  Day,  1 154.  He  took  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV,  and  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has 
filled  the  See  of  Peter. 

Bosco  Breakspear,  O.S.B.,  nephew  of  Adrian  IV. 

*Cf.  Ciaconius,  vol.  IV;  Williams'  (Folkestone)  Lives  of  the  English 
Cardinals ;  England's  Cardinals,  by  Dudley  Baxter. 
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Lived  many  years  in  Rome,  and  was  created  Cardi 
nal  by  his  uncle  about  1 155. 

Stephen  Langton,  whose  name  is  inseparably  con 
nected  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Magna  Charta  to 
protect  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  of  the 
English  people;  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  June  17,  1207,  by  Pope  Innocent  III;  created 
Cardinal  in  1206,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1212. 

Robert  Curzon,  or  de  Courcon,  an  Oxford  man; 
resided  in  France  many  years;  created  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Innocent  III  in  1212. 

Robert  Somercote.  Lived  many  years  in  Rome ; 
created  Cardinal  in  1238  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Robert  Kilwardby,  O.P.  Consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  February  26,  1273;  created  Cardinal 
by  Pope  Nicholas  III,  March  12,  1278. 

Hugh  of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire.  Created 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Martin  IV,  March  23,  1281. 

Walter  Winterbourne,  O.P.  Confessor  of  King 
Edward  I ;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  Benedict  XI, 
February  21,  1304. 

Thomas  Joyce  or  Jorz,  O.P.  Confessor  of  King 
Edward  I;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  V, 
December  15,  1305. 

Simon  Langham,  O.S.B.  Lord  Abbot  of  West 
minster  Abbey;  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  1360; 
Bishop  of  Ely,  1362;  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
1363;  translated  to  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
1366;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  Urban  V,  Septem 
ber  27,  1368. 

Adam  Easton,  O.S.B.  Created  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Urban  VI  about  the  year  1381. 

Philip  Repyndon,  O.S.A.  Chancellor  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford,  1400;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lin 
coln,  March  29,  1404;  created  Cardinal!  by  Pope 
Gregory  XII,  September  18,  1408. 

Thomas  Langley.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
1405;  in  this  same  year  appointed  Archbishop  of 
York ;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  1411. 
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Robert  Hallam.  Chancellor  of  the  University  ot 
Oxford,  1403;  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury  by 
Pope  Gregory  XII,  June  22,  1407;  created  Cardinal 
by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  1411. 

Henry  Beaufort,  half  brother  of  King  Henry  IV 
of  England.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1398;  Lord  Chan 
cellor  of  England,  1403;  and  in  1404  translated  to 
bishopric  of  Winchester;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Martin  V,  May  24,  1426. 

John  Kempe.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford; 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  1419;  translated  in  1421  to 
the  See  of  Chichester  and  afterwards  to  London ;  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  York  in  1426,  and  in  same 
year  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  created 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  IV,  December,  1439; 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1452. 

Thomas  Bourchier.  Grandson  of  King  Edward 
III;  Bishop  of  Worcester;  translated  to  the  See  of 
Ely,  December  20,  1443;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
January  25,  1455;  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in 
this  same  year;  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford;  nominated  "  in  petto"  Cardinal  by  Paul  II 
in  1467;  created  Cardinal  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  in 
1473. 

John  Morton.  Bishop  of  Ely;  translated  to  Arch 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  October  6,  1486;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  1487;  created  Cardinal  by 
Alexander  VI,  1492;  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  1495. 

Christopher  Bainbridge.  Provost  of  Queen's  Col 
lege,  Oxford;  Bishop  of  Durham,  1507;  translated  to 
Archbishopric  of  York,  1508;  created  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Julius  II,  March  n,  1511. 

Thomas  Wolsey.  Bursar  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514;  translated  to 
Archbishopric  of  York  in  this  same  year;  created 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  X  in  1515;  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  in  1516. 
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IV 

HOW  THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 
BECAME  PROTESTANT 


Chapter  I 


the  Church  in  England  was  cut  off  from  commu 
nion  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  presided  over 
by  the  Pope 

THE  Church  in  England  till  the  schism  had 
never  been  a  national  Church  in  the  sense 
that  she  was  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  Church  presided  over  by  the  Pope. 
She  was  a  component  part  of  the  universal  Church 
known  as  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  the  supreme  ruler  and  teacher  of  truth. 
This  was  the  secret  of  her  strength,  as  it  was  of  every 
other  local  Church  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
See.  This  is  why  she  was  able  to  resist  the  oppressive 
action  of  the  State  which  had  so  often  threatened  her 
rights  and  liberties;  for  in  her  struggles  she  could 
always  count  upon  the  aid  of  her  head  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  From  the  days,  however,  that  the  Church 
in  England  ceased  to  form  part  of  that  vast  organiza 
tion  we  speak  of  as  the  Catholic  Church,  she  was 
absorbed  by  the  State,  and  became  merely  a  State 
department.  To  the  present  day  so  complete  is  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  State  that  she  may 
not  legislate  in  any  matter  of  importance  except 
with  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  And  be  it  noted 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  so  completely  acqui 
esced  in  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  State 
Church  that  no  such  thing  is  ever  heard  of  as  a  joint 
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act  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  bishops 

of  the  said  Church  against  the  action  of  the  State. 

Let  us  then  briefly  refer  to  the  events  which 
brought  about  the  separation  of  England  from  the 
apostolic  See.  Henry  had  been  married  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  niece  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  since  the  year  1500.  In  the  year  1527  he  began  to 
take  steps  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  marriage 
was  null  and  void,  as  he  had  determined  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  Queen  Catherine's  ladies-in- 
waiting.  To  secure  this  object  he  nominated  Thomas 
Cranmer  for  the  Pope  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  Arch 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  an  appointment  the  Pope 
would  never  have  made  had  he  been  better  acquain 
ted  with  the  private  life  and  religious  principles  of 
that  unworthy  member  of  the  English  clergy. 

By  a  preconceived  arrangement  with  the  king, 
Cranmer,  on  being  appointed  archbishop,  lost  no 
time  in  petitioning  him  to  allow  of  an  official  exami 
nation  being  made  into  the  matrimonial  cause.  This 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  final  sentence  favourable  to 
a  divorce.  In  his  reply  the  king  answered,  "  Because 
ye  be  under  us  by  God's  calling  and  ours,  the  most 
powerful  minister  of  our  spiritual  jurisdiction  within 
this  our  realm,  we  will  not  refuse  your  humble  re 
quest  to  make  an  end  in  our  said  great  cause  of 
matrimony."*  On  May  23  Cranmer  declared  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine  null 
and  void,  and  on  the  28th  he  further  pronounced  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  have  been  valid.  It 
had  been  celebrated  on  January  25  by  the  king's 
chaplain,  Dr  Roland  Lee,  who  was  assured  by 
Henry  that  the  Pope  had  granted  the  Bull  of  Di 
vorce. t  On  July  1 1  the  Pope  excommunicated  the 
king  and  declared  the  newly-contracted  marriage 
null  and  void. 

How  loyal  a  Catholic  the  king  had  shown  himself 

*  Collier,  ii,  Rec.  p.  157. 

t  Stowe  561,  Archceologia,  xviii,  Si. 
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to  be  before  he  set  his  heart  upon  marrying  Anne 
Boleyn,  may  be  judged  from  the  letter  he  addressed 
to  Pope  Leo  X,  who  in  February  13,  1513,  was  elec 
ted  to  fill  the  See  of  Peter.  September  28  of  this 
same  year  the  king  writes  as  follows:.  "We  pray 
the  Most  High  God  that  even  as  He  and  no  other 
has  given  your  Holiness  as  an  excellent  helmsman 
to  the  tempest-tossed  bark  of  His  Church,  so  He 
may  long  preserve  you  whom  we  acknowledge  and 
revere  and  venerate  as  the  most  true  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  here  upon  earth  and  pastor  of  the  universal 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  the  present  wars 
will  permit,  we  shall  send  our  ambassador  in  our 
name,  who  will  do  due  obedience  to  your  Holiness, 
and  will  promise  you  every  service  which  as  a  de 
voted  and  most  obedient  son  of  your  Holiness  and 
of  the  holy  See  we  shall  be  able  to  render."* 

In  1521  the  king  sent  John  Clerke,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  to  convey  to  the  Pope  the  work  which  he 
had  written  on  the  seven  sacraments.  It  was  a  refu 
tation  of  the  teaching  of  Protestantism  as  set  forth 
by  Martin  Luther,  an  apostate  friar.  The  king's 
ambassador  made  a  public  and  official  declaration 
of  his  sovereign's  loyalty  to  the  Pope  in  full  Consis 
tory  in  presence  of  the  cardinals  and  the  ambassa 
dors  of  the  other  Catholic  nations.  He  spoke  of  Eng 
land's  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Let  others  speak  of  other  nations  but  unquestion 
ably  of  my  Britain — my  England  as  in  more  recent 
times  she  has  been  called  ...  as  in  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  Christian  faith  and  due  obedience  to 
the  Roman  Church  she  has  never  yielded  to  Spain 
nor  to  France,  nor  to  Germany,  nor  to  Italy,  nor  to 
any  other  less  distant  country,  nor  to  Rome  herself 
— so  is  it  true  that  no  nation  is  more  opposed  to  this 
monster  [Luther]  and  to  the  heresies  born  of  him.  "f 

*  In  Vatican  transcripts  of  Marini  in  Brit.  Museum,  vol.  XXXVII, 
p.  i. 

t  Oratiojo.  Clerk  apud  Rom.  Pontif.  in  preface  to  Asser/io  Sept 
Sacrament,  (and  edit.  1688.) 
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In  recognition  of  the  king's  services  in  the  in 
terests  of  the  Church,  Pope  Leo  X  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  "  As  we  have 
by  this  title  honoured  you,"  wrote  the  Pope,  "  we 
likewise  command  all  Christians  that  they  name 
your  majesty  by  this  title,  and  that  in  their  writing 
to  your  majesty  immediately  after  the  word  king 
they  add  'Defender  of  the  Faith.'  "  * 

The  persecution  by  the  king  of  the  English  clergy 
began  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1531,  and  in  the 
first  instance  was  probably  commenced  with  the 
object  of  frightening  the  Pope  into  compliance  with 
the  king's  wishes.  On  January  6  Henry  charged 
the  clergy  with  having  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
law  known  as  the  "  praemunire,"  as  they  had  sub 
mitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  his  capacity  of  the  Pope's  legate  on 
the  occasion  of  his  having  examined  into  the 
marriage  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  king  with 
such  meanness  as  was  involved  in  this  act;  for  it 
was  at  the  king's  own  request  that  the  cardinal  had 
been  made  the  Pope's  legate  in  England,  and  the 
licence  to  hold  this  position  had  been  granted  him 
under  the  great  seal. 

In  consequence  of  this  alleged  breaking  of  the 
law,  the  clergy  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
were  fined  ;£  100,000  (about  £1,000,000  of  our  modern 
money),  payable  in  five  yearly  instalments,  and  the 
Convocation  of  York  was  called  upon  to  pay  some 
thing  over  ;£  1 8,000.  Not  satisfied  with  levying  these 
fines,  the  king  insisted  upon  the  clergy  acknow 
ledging  him  as  "  Protector  and  Supreme  Head  of 
the  English  Church."  Finding  that  the  clergy  would 
not  consent  to  assign  this  title  to  him,  he  sent  word 
that  after  the  word  "head  "  the  words  "after  Christ" 
should  be  added.  But  in  the  end  the  king  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  title  being  modified  as  follows: 
"We  acknowledge  His  Majesty  to  be  the  special 

*  Rymer,  xlii,  757. 
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Protector,  single  and  supreme  Lord  and,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  allows,  even  supreme  Head." 

The  example  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
was  followed  by  that  of  York.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
being  dead,  there  remained  only  Tunstall  (bishop 
of  Durham)  and  Kite  (bishop  of  Carlisle)  to  repre 
sent  the  latter  Convocation.  The  bishop  of  Durham, 
before  he  would  agree  to  accept  the  title  the  king 
asked  to  have  assigned  to  him,  wrote  on  behalf  of 
his  Convocation  to  know  what  sense  would  be  given 
to  the  said  title.  The  king,  in  his  reply,  bids  the 
clergy  understand  that  his  rights  were  not  to  be 
understood  as  interfering  with  the  supreme  autho 
rity  of  the  Pope,  but  that  his  title  as  head  of  the 
English  Church  referred  to  his  position  as  feudal 
lord  over  the  clergy  in  things  temporal.  * 

1532.  February  24.  Just  six  months  before  his 
death,  Archbishop  Warham  drew  up  a  formal 
declaration  with  reference  to  the  action  he  had 
taken  as  regards  Church  legislation,  and  stated 
therein  that  he  never  meant  to  confer  on  the  king 
anything  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  or  the  Apostolic  See."  t  His  example  en 
couraged  for  the  time  being  his  fellow-bishops  to 
stand  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and 
when,  on  April  10,  Parliament,  before  adjourning, 
was  induced  by  the  king  to  pass  an  act  to  deprive 
the  Pope  of  the  customary  offering  of  the  "  Annates" 
(the  first  year's  income  on  benefices),  "  all  the  bishops 
opposed  it,"  writes  Chapuy,  the  Spanish  ambassa 
dor  to  Charles  V.  He  adds  the  sad  item  of  informa 
tion  that  "  the  lords,  who  were  about  thirty,  con 
sented,  except  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  so  that  the 
majority  were  for  the  king."  J 

In  their  first  reply  to  the  king's  proposals,  they 
had  said:  "As  to  the  royal  assent  being  required  to 

*  Wilkins,  Hi,  762;  Collier,  n,  63  (ist  ed.) 

t  Wilkins,  III,  746. 

+  Cal,  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII. 
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authorize  the  laws  made  by  them  and  their  prede 
cessors,  the  king  must  know  from  his  learning  and 
wisdom  they  could  not  submit  the  execution  of  their 
charges  and  duties  to  his  royal  assent."  In  their 
second  reply  they  had  said  "  that  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  had  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  rule  and  govern 
in  faith  and  morals;  that  they  had  authority  to 
make  rules  and  laws  tending  to  that  purpose.  .  . 
The  authority  proceeded  immediately  from  God,  and 
from  no  power  or  consent  of  the  prince/'  *  It  is  sad 
to  have  to  record  that  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  king's  council,  who  had  instructions  to  assist 
at  their  deliberations,  so  completely  overawed  the 
bishops  that  they  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  laid 
it  down  "  that  no  legislation  by  the  clergy  should 
be  valid  without  the  king's  consent  and  his  per 
mission  for  its  execution."  A  commission  of  thirty- 
two  persons,  all  selected  by  the  king — of  whom 
sixteen  should  be  laymen — were  to  consider  whether 
there  were  ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinances  which 
should  be  repealed,  f 

A  series  of  articles  against  the  Pope  was  intro 
duced  into  parliament  in  March,  1534,  among  which 
were  the  following:  Bishops  were  no  longer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Pope;  Peter's  Pence  and  all  other 
contributions  of  England  to  the  Pope  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  to  be 
discontinued;  licences  were  to  be  asked  for  from  the 
archbishop,  and  not  from  the  Pope;  it  was  to  be 
accounted  treason  to  make  any  laws  for  the  Church 
in  England  without  the  consent  of  the  king;  the 
archbishops  were  to  address  themselves  to  the  king 
in  chancery,  instead  of  to  the  Pope.  An  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the  language  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  1532,  known  as  the  "submission  of 
the  clergy."  The  king's  headship  over  the  Church  in 
England  was  set  forth,  no  mention  being  made  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  100. 

t  Stubbs'  Appendix,  p.  927. 
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the  qualifying  words  with  which  the  clergy  in  con 
vocation  (1532)  had  accepted  it,  "  so  far  as  the  law 
of  Christ  allows/5 

November  3.  Parliament  reassembled  for  some  six 
weeks,*  and  passed  the  statute  of  the  king's  supre 
macy,  of  which  we  will  give  the  following  extract: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parlia 
ment  that  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shall  be  taken,  ac 
cepted  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England  called  Ecclesia  Anglicana, 
and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well  the  title  and 
style  thereof  as  all  honours,  dignities,  pre-eminences, 
jurisdictions,  etc.,  to  the  said  dignity  of  supreme 
head  of  the  same  Church  belonging  .  .  .  and  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
visit,  reprove  .  .  .  and  amend  all  such  errors,  here 
sies,  etc.,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner, 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction,  may  be  lawfully 
reformed,  repressed,  etc.,  any  usage,  custom,  foreign 
law,  foreign  authority,  prescription  or  any  thing  or 
things  to  the  contrary  hereof  notwithstanding/'  f 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  out  of  twenty-one  bishops 
only  four  were  present,  of  whom  one  was  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer.  It  seems  certain  that  they  were  so 
cowed  and  disheartened  that,  though  they  would 
not  co-operate  by  their  vote  in  passing  the  Supre 
macy  Bill,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  take  an 
active  part  in  endeavouring  to  have  it  thrown  out. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  declare  whether  there  was  anything  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  to  show  that  "  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  realms  of  Eng 
land  than  any  other  bishop."  By  this  cunning  device 
the  king  foresaw  that  he  would  obtain  the  reply  he 
desired;  for  of  course  there  could  be  no  reference  in 

*  Stubbs'  Appendix,  IV,  p.  110. 

t  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doc.  Illiist.  of  Engl.  Church  History,  p.  243. 
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the  Old  or  New  Testament  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
or  to  the  realms  of  England.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  reply  of  the  bishops  was  misunderstood 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  England,  who  in 
consequence  will  have  had  less  difficulty  in  taking, 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  this  oath  was  taken 
by  all  the  bishops  of  England  with  the  exception 
of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  rather 
than  consent  to  do  so,  laid  down  his  life  on  the 
scaffold.  So  far  as  a  declaration  of  a  majority  of 
votes  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  oath 
taken  by  her  bishops,  could  be  said  to  correctly 
represent  the  mind  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  Eng 
land  was  now  in  schism.  She  was  then  for  the  first 
time  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  her 
shores  out  of  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See. 
"  Then/5  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  truly  put 
it,  "  the  Church  of  England  began  to  possess  a 
separate  and  independent  existence/3 


Chapter  II 

How  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  been  made 
schismatical  under  Henry  VIII,  became  Protestant  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Action  of  the  English  people 
in  defence  of  the  old  Faith 

HENRY  VIII  died  January  28,  1547,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  only  son  Edward 
VI,  a  mere  boy  of  nine  years  old  who  was  little  more 
than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
Somerset  the  Protector,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
so-called  Reformation.  Though  he  separated  the 
Church  in  England  from  the  Apostolic  See,  Henry 
did  not  introduce  into  her  creed  doctrines  or  church 
services  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"The  Church  of  England,"  writes  Dr  Short,  Angli- 
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can  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  (1847),  "first  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  Pro 
testant  till  that  of  Edward  VI.  .  .  During  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI  it  became  entirely  Protestant, 
and  in  point  of  doctrine  assumed  its  present  form."* 
Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
youthful  king  that  the  work  of  Protestantizing  Eng 
land  commenced  in  earnest.  The  Mass  was  abolished, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  first  intro 
duced  in  the  year  1547.  The  acceptance  of  certain 
articles  of  belief  known  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
— of  which  not  a  few  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church — was  made  obligatory  on  all 
who  wished  to  be  ministers  of  the  Church  in  England. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  so-called  Church 
of  England  would  ever  have  taken  root  in  England 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  bands  of  German 
heretics  who  were  invited  over  to  help  on  the  work 
of  crying  down  and  slandering  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Martin  Bucer,  an 
apostate  priest,  writing  from  London,  August  14, 
1549,  to  Albert  Hardenberg,  states  that  there  were 
"from  six  to  eight  hundred  Germans"  at  that  time 
assisting  him  to  propagate  the  new  religion. f 

John  a  Lasco,  also  an  apostate  priest,  had  under 
him  a  congregation  composed  of  foreigners  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  Dutch,  German  and  Nether 
lander  Protestants,  all  of  whom,  mainly  through 
Bishop  Hooper's  influence,  were  naturalized  on  July 
24,  1550.  Italian  and  French  Protestants  had  each 
a  meeting  house,  and  there  were  others  at  Glaston- 
bury  composed  of  French  and  Walloons;  and  bands 
of  fanatics  had  found  their  way  to  Sandwich, 
Ipswich  and  Bristol.  Need  it  be  added  that  all  these 
foreign  Protestants  gave  their  aid  to  every  measure 
that  had  for  its  object  to  overthrow  the  Catholic 

*  Hist,  of  Church  of  England ,  p.  593. 
t  Lee,  King  Ed.  VI,  121. 
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religion.  No  doubt  the  faith  of  many  Englishmen 
was  corrupted  by  these  preachers  who  were  sent 
from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village  to 
ridicule  and  misrepresent  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bishops  and  priests  who 
were  not  known  as  supporters  of  the  new  religion 
were  not  licensed  to  preach,  and  thus  the  heretics 
had  it  all  their  own  way  in  most  places. 

Meanwhile  the  greater  part  of  the  people  showed 
their  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  old  religion  by 
their  refusal  to  assist  at  the  services  of  the  new 
Church  that  was  being  started,  and  it  is  stated  ex 
pressly  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  passed  by  Parlia 
ment  in  1552  "for  the  due  coming  to  Common 
Prayer,"  that  u  a  great  number  of  people  in  diverse 
parts  of  the  realm  do  wilfully  and  damnably  refuse 
to  come  to  their  parish  churches/'* 

"When  Hugh  Latimer,  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  preached  the  Lent  sermons  in  1549  at 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  his  language  was  so 
coarse  and  abusive  against  the  Catholic  religion 
that  those  present  who  maintained  it  cried  out  in 
condemnation;  but  this  foul-mouthed  preacher  re 
iterated  his  slanders  in  language  still  more  coarse 
and  with  energy  still  more  furious.  There  was  a  free 
fight  consequently;  heads  were  bruised  and  pews 
and  glass  broken.  The  riot  was  only  quelled  by 
some  pikemen."t 

Hooper,  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  bears 
evidence  to  the  love  of  Englishmen  for  the  old  re 
ligion,  its  doctrines  and  its  practices,  when  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  letters  as  follows :  "The  impious 
Mass,  the  most  shameful  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  auricular  confession,  supersti 
tions,  abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory  were 
never  before  held  by  the  people  in  greater  esteem 
than  at  the  present  moment. "{ 

*  Gairdner,  Hist.  Engl.  Church,  p.  303. 

t  Lee,  King  Ed.  VI,  112. 

+  Hooper  to  Henry  Bulling'ham,  Jan.  27,  prob.  1548. 
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When  the  insurgents  of  Devonshire  (1549)  had 
risen  in  arms  in  defence  of  the  old  faith  they 
declared  in  their  petition,  "We  wil  not  receive  the 
new  service,  because  it  is  but  like  a  Christmas  game, 
but  we  wil  have  our  old  service  of  Matins,  Mass^, 
Evensong  and  Procession  in  Latine  as  it  was  be 
fore."*  In  this  same  year  we  find  Sir  William  Paget, 
a  shrewd  statesman  of  his  day,  writing  as  follows: 
"The  use  of  the  old  religion  [Catholic]  is  forbidden, 
the  use  of  the  new  [Anglican]  is  not  printed  in  the 
stomachs  of  eleven  of  twelve  parts  of  the  realm. "f 
There  is  nothing  more  touching  than  to  read  the 
records  of  the  determined  attempts  of  our  English 
forefathers  to  save  the  old  faith.  No  less  than  eleven 
of  the  southern  counties  rose  in  defence  of  the  old 
religion.  From  the  western  and  midland  counties 
the  insurrection  spread  to  the  east,  and  in  Wiltshire 
three  serious  outbreaks  of  popular  indignation  could 
only  be  suppressed  by  a  wholesale  slaughter.  Oxford 
shire,  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  lost  large  numbers 
in  defence  of  their  faith.  "Ab  Ulmis"  writes  as 
follows:  "The  Oxfordshire  papists  are  at  last  re 
duced  to  order,  many  of  them  having  been  appre 
hended  and  some  gibbeted  and  their  heads  fastened 
to  the  walls/'  J  "Whilst  life  and  limb  remained  they 
[Catholics]  fought  with  a  fury  and  intrepidity  which 
drew  from  Lord  Grey  the  observation  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  like  in  any  of  his  foreign  wars.  The 
overthrow  was  total;  where  they  fought  they  fell, 
and  few  were  left  alive  to  tell  to  others  the  tale  of 
their  disastrous  fortune."  § 

*  Strype,  Cranmer,  vol.  1 1.  p.  826,  ed.  1812. 

t  Froude,  vol.  V,  p.  121. 

£  Original  Letters,  p.  391. 

§  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell,  vol.  I,  pp.  367-8. 
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Chapter  III 

The  brief  Return  of  the  Church  in  England  to  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome 

QUEEN  Mary,  a  fervent  Catholic,  succeeded  her 
brother  as  sovereign  of  England  on  July  6,  15  53, 
and  her  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  reconcilia 
tion  of  England  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

This  happy  event  took  place  on  St  Andrew's 
Day,  1554.  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  petition  for  re 
union  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  read  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Queen 
Mary  and  her  husband,  King  Philip  of  Spain. 

The  words  of  the  petition  ran  as  follows  : 

"We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the 
Commons  assembled  in  this  present  Parliament, 
representing  the  whole  body  of  the  realm  of  Eng 
land,  ...  do  declare  ourselves  very  sorry  and  repen 
tant  of  the  schism  and  disobedience  committed  in 
this  realm  and  dominions  aforesaid,  .  .  .  offering 
ourselves  ...  to  do  that  shall  lie  in  us  for  repealing 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  [against  the  supremacy 
of  the  See  of  Rome],  and  desire  that  we  may  obtain 
from  the  Apostolic  See  .  .  .  absolution  and  release 
from  all  danger  of  such  censures  and  sentences  as 
we  may  have  fallen  into  .  .  .  and  as  children  repen 
tant  be  received  into  the  bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's 
Church "* 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate,  then  rose  from 
his  chair  and  pronounced  the  formal  absolution  ; 
while  the  King  and  Queen  and  all  present  fell  on 
their  knees.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the 
Cardinal,  " which  with.  His  most  precious  blood 
hath  redeemed  and  washed  us  from  all  our  sins  and 
iniquities  .  .  .  absolve  you ;  and  we,  by  apostolick 

*  Dodd,  iii,  p.  550  ;  Foxe,  iii,  p.  90,  ed.  1684. 
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authority  given  unto  us  (by  our  most  holy  Lord  Pope 
Julius  III,  his  vicegerent  in  earth),  do  absolve  and 
deliver  you  .  .  .  from  all  heresie  and  schism  .  .  . 
and  also  we  do  restore  you  again  unto  the  unity  of 
Our  Mother  the  Holy  Church  ...  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'* 

"  This  absolution  being  pronounced,  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  answered  aloud,  *  Amen,  amen/  Then 
rising  up  many  of  them  were  seen  to  embrace  and 
congratulate  with  one  another,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  for  joy  of  so  happy  a  deliverance/ 'f 

We  may  feel  sure  that  none  will  have  rejoiced 
more  on  that  happy  day  than  the  English  episco 
pate,  who,  excepting  a  few,  were  at  heart  sincere 
Catholics,  though  through  fear  of  death  they  had 
taken  the  oath  in  which  the  King  was  accepted  as 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Dr  Scott,  Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  those  who 
had  been  induced  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
King  Henry,  has  left  on  record  his  testimony  to  the 
grief  with  which  he  and  his  fellow-bishops  looked 
back  to  their  fall,  and  atoned  for  it  as  far  as  they 
could  by  resigning  their  Sees  rather  than  again 
disgrace  themselves  by  taking  the  said  oath  on  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  It  is  alleged,"  he  said,  speaking  from  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  "  that  there  was  a  Provincial 
Council  or  Assembly  of  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm  of  England  [in  1534]  by  which  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  abolished  and  dis 
annulled,  which  some  inculcate  against  us  as  a  matter 
of  much  weight  and  authority,  whereas  in  very 
deed  it  was  to  be  taken  for  small  authority  or  none. 
For  firstly,  we  know  that  particular  or  provincial 
councils  can  make  no  determination  against  the 
universal  Church  of  Christ.  Secondly,  of  learned 
men  that  were  doers  then,  so  many  as  be  dead, 

*  Foxe,  iii,  90. 

t  Dodd,  Tierney,  ii,  p.  62. 
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before  they  died  were  penitent  and  cried,  '  God's 
mercy! '  for  that  act,  and  those  that  do  live,  as  your 
Lordships  know,  have  openly  revoked  the  same  and 
acknowledged  their  error."* 

Let  me  conclude  these  few  lines  on  the  last  days 
of  Catholic  England  by  quoting  the  decree  of  the 
bishops  of  England,  in  their  synod,  held  in  the  year 
1556,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  at 
the  time  papal  legate.  "  We  lay  down,"  so  the  decree 
runs,  "that  the  holy  Apostolic  See  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  hold  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world,  and 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  his  own  person  is  the 
successor  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  the  father  and  instructor  of  all 
Christians;  and  that  to  him,  in  the  person  of  the 
Blessed  Peter,  was  granted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling  and  directing  the 
whole  Church,  as  is  also  contained  in  the  acts  of  the 
oecumenical  councils  and  in  the  sacred  canons. "t 

This  then  was  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  bishops 
of  England  of  those  days  when  no  longer  under  fear 
of  death. 

:;     Chapter  IV        \    ;.;    | 

How  the  £burcb  of  England  was  definitely  separated 
from  the  (Catholic  Qburch — Action  of  the  Coolie 
Clergy 

NO  doubt  the  less  educated  classes  of  non- 
Catholics  in  England  are  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  of  the  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  being  in  possession  of  the  many  magni 
ficent  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  which  date 
back  so  many  centuries.  They  consequently  take  for 
granted  that  the  Church  which  possesses  them  at  the 

*  Strype,  Annals,  Hi,  204  sq.         fWtlkins,  iv,  125. 
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present  day  is  the  Church  that  built  them  in  olden 
days.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  ought  to  show 
the  thoughtful  reader  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that 
the  fact  of  the  Church  of  England  being  in  pos 
session  of  the  cathedrals  and  old  parish  churches  in 
England  does  not  in  the  least  go  to  prove  that  she 
is  in  lawful  possession  of  the  same.  Suppose  I  were 
bid  by  a  tyrannical  king  or  queen  to  take  violent 
possession  of  somebody's  house  or  property  or 
revenues,  and,  moreover,  were  to  call  myself  by  his 
family  name  or  title,  would  this  make  me  the  lawful 
possessor  of  the  goods  thus  seized  r  and  would  his 
descendants  recognize  my  descendants  as  repre 
senting  his  ancestry?  Certainly  not,  you  would  reply. 

Turn,  then,  to  the  pages  of  history,  and  read  how 
the  bishops  of  old  England  were  driven  from  their 
Sees  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  how  she  appointed 
men  to  fill  them  who  rejected  the  faith  which  till  that 
period  had  been  held  by  the  people  of  England.  The 
last  Catholic  bishop  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Thomas  Goldwell,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  died  in 
exile  on  April  3,  1585,  and  since  the  English  schism 
none  but  Anglican  bishops  have  occupied  our  Catho 
lic  Sees.  But  let  history  tell  its  sad  story  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1558,  November  17,  Queen  Mary  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  crowned 
Queen  of  England  on  January  15,  1559.  When, 
shortly  before  her  death,  Queen  Mary  had  sent  to 
ask  her  whether  she  was  true  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
she  replied  by  " praying  God  that  the  earth  might 
swallow  her  up  alive  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman 
Catholic."* 

The  sincerity  of  Elizabeth  may  well  be  ques 
tioned  when  we  see  with  what  zeal  she  proceeded  to 
undo  the  work  that  had  been  effected  during  her 
sister's  short  reign. 

*  H.  Clifford,  Life  of  Duchess  of  Feria;  Lingard,  History  of 
Rngland,  vol.  V,  p.  258. 
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It  would  be  too  long  for  the  space  at  our  disposal 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Catholics  of  England  headed  by  their  bishops  to 
resist  the  Bill  which  was  to  make  the  queen  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  England.  The  members  returned  to 
sit  in  this  memorable  session  of  1559  were  by  no  means 
men  who  represented  the  real  feelings  of  English 
men  of  those  times.  The  envoy  of  Mantua,  Schifanoya, 
has  left  some  important  particulars,  recently  brought 
to  light,  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  religion  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne;  and  he  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  had  opportunities  to  arrive 
at  accurate  information.  "Although,"  he  writes 
(p-  53)> "the  Protestants  increase  in  numbers,  they  are 
not  so  powerful  as  the  Catholics,  who  comprise  all  the 
chief  personages  of  the  kingdom  with  great  power 
in  their  counties  and  many  followers;  the  greater 
part  of  the  common  people  out  of  London  in  seve 
ral  provinces  are  much  attached  to  the  Roman  Catho 
lic  religion."  "The  Mass  is  said  in  all  the  churches, 
the  Host  being  elevated  as  usual  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  congregations  who  show  much  devotion. 
.  .  .  All  the  clergy  are  united,  though  some  will  per 
haps  change  their  minds."* 

But  the  system  under  which  the  elections  were 
carried  out  was  most  ill-suited  to  produce  a  Parlia 
ment  which  was  to  declare  by  its  votes  that  the 
people  of  England  wished  their  Church  to  be  again 
cut  off  from  the  See  of  Rome.  We  know  that  the 
crown  sent  to  the  voters  the  names  of  five  persons  from 
whom  one  was  to  be  elected,  and  to  the  sheriffs  who 
had  the  right  to  elect  a  member  of  Parliament  three 
names  were  likewise  forwarded.  It  was  obligatory 
on  them  to  choose  one  of  the  three.  Of  course  by 
thus  packing  Parliament  with  anti-Catholic  mem 
bers  the  queen  and  her  counsellors  obtained  what 
they  wanted.  It  has  been  left  on  record  by  a  con 
temporary  writer  that  of  the  two  hundred  members 

*  State  Papers,   Venetian  Calendar,  p.  28. 
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returned  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  only  ten  were 
known  to  be  loyal  to  the  old  religion.* 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  majority  of  the  peers 
were  still  Catholics,  but  the  fear  of  incurring  the  dis 
pleasure  of  their  new  sovereign  seems  to  have 
powerfully  influenced  their  votes.  "The  Lords 
temporal,"  we  are  told  by  the  aforesaid  writer,  "  had 
nothing  to  say  on  any  point.  Though  they  confessed 
that  they  admired  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
bishops,  yet  they  always  dissented  from  them,  their 
reason  being  no  other  than  this — that  the  Queen,  so 
they  understood,  wished  otherwise. "f  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  dead,  but  all  the  Catholic 
bishops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  voted 
against  the  Bill  which  was  to  abolish  once  more  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England.  "Byforsaking  the  See 
of  Rome,"  exclaimed  the  Archbishop,  as  if  foresee 
ing  the  future  history  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"we  hazard  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
waves  of  schism,  of  sects  and  divisions."  But  in  the 
end  the  crown  was  victorious.  By  a  packed  party  in 
the  "beardless  Parliament"  and  a  majority  of  one 
voice  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  which  by  threats 
and  cajolery  she  (Elizabeth)  had  caused  the  chief 
Catholic  nobles  to  absent  themselves,  against  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  bishops  and  the  expressed 
wishes  of  Convocation,  she  substituted  the  Anglican 
establishment  for  the  Catholic  Church.J 

In  January  of  1559  the.  queen  caused  to  be  re- 
enacted  by  Parliament  the  oath  of  supremacy 
which  Mary  had  repealed.  It  was  to  be  taken  "  by 
all  and  every  bishop  and  all  and  every  other  eccle 
siastical  person  and  other  ecclesiastical  officer  and 
minister,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  pre-eminence  or 

*  Sanders,  de  Schismate,  Lewis's  trans.,  p.  254. 
t  Sanders  to  Card.   Moroni,   MS.,  Vatican  Archives,   arm.  64, 
vol.  xxvin,  p.  259. 

^Simpson's  Life  of  Campion ,  p.  5. 
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degree  soever  he  or  they  may  be  or  shall  be,  and  all 
and  every  temporal  officer  and  judge,  justice,  mayor 
and  other  lay  or  temporal  officer  and  minister,  and 
every  person  having  your  Majesty's  fee  or  wages 
within  this  realm,  or  any  of  your  Highness's  domi 
nions."  The  oath  is  as  follows:  "I,  A.B.,  do  utterly 
testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience  that  the  Queen's 
Highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Majesty's  dominions  and 
countries  as  well  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things 
or  causes  as  temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  state  or  potentate  has  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce,  forsake 
all  foreign  jurisdiction,  powers,  superiorities  and 
authorities.  .  .  So  help  me,  God,  and  by  the  contents 
of  this  book  [Gospels]."* 

Once  more  England  was  in  schism ;  but  this 
time  our  bishops  of  England  were  not  to  be  intimi 
dated. 

They  had  learnt  by  sad  experience  how  dange 
rous  a  thing  it  was  to  temporize  in  hopes  of 
appeasing  an  unscrupulous  sovereign.  Hence  of  all 
the  bishops  only  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  and  Stanley  of 
Sodor  and  Man  could  be  induced  to  take  the  oath 
just  referred  to. 

Shortly  after,  an  "Act  for  the  Uniformity  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments"  was  passed.  In 
force  of  this  Act  the  Catholic  service  known  as  the 
Mass  was  once  more  abolished;  and  with  some 
slight  modifications  the  Communion  Service  as 
drawn  up  in  1552,!  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
was  henceforward  to  be  used  throughout  England. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  bishoprics  of  England  ten 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  those  who  held  them 

*Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  p.  449. 
-[-First  edition  published  1549. 
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before  Elizabeth  commenced  the  work  of  rooting  up 
the  old  religion.  The  following  is  the  list  of  these  ten 
vacant  sees:  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Bristol,  Salis 
bury,  Chichester,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Ban- 
gor  and  Norwich.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  bishops 
then  living  were  deposed  by  the  Queen  before 
December  29,  1859,  and  men  who  would  accept  the 
new  religion  were  appointed  in  their  place  (as  also 
to  the  aforesaid  vacant  sees) — Kitchen  of  Llandaff 
and  Thomas  Stanley  of  Sodor  and  Man  alone 
retaining  their  sees,  being  willing  to  conform. 

The  names  of  the  Catholic  bishops  deposed  by 
Elizabeth  are  the  following  :  Nicolas  Heath,  Arch 
bishop  of  York;  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham;  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London; 
John  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Richard  Tate, 
Bishop  of  Worcester;  James  Turberville,  Bishop  of 
Exeter;  Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  David 
Pole,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Gilbert  Bourn, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Ralph  Bayne,  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop 
of  Ely;  Cuthbert  Scott,  Bishop  of  Chester;  Henry 
Morgan,  Bishop  of  St  David's;  Thomas  Goldwell, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph  ;  Owen  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

-  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  bishops  were  kept 
in  strict  confinement,  others  were  prisoners  at  large, 
and  others  went  abroad,  namely,  the  Bishops  of 
Chester,  Worcester,  and  St  Asaph.* 

Historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  clergy 
of  England  followed  the  example  of  their  bishops, 
and  as  a  body  refused  to  accept  the  new  religion. 
Jewell,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter 
to  Peter  Martyr,  an  apostate  monk,  wrote  as  fol 
lows,  August  i,  1559:  "  Now  that  religion  is  every 
where  changed,  the  Mass-priests  [Catholic  priests] 
absent  themselves  altogether  from  public  worship, 
as  if  it  were  the  greatest  impiety  to  have  anything 

*  I.e.  ;  cf.  Zurich  Letters,  ist  series,  n.  33  and  35. 
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in  common  with  the  people  of  God  [Anglicans]/'  * 
Strype,  the  well-known  historian  of  those  days, 
tells  us  that  "the  popish  priests,  that  is  the 
majority  of  them,  utterly  refuse  to  assist"  [at  the 
Anglican  services.]!  Lawrence  De  Vaux,  the 
last  warden  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Man 
chester  (November  2,  1566),  bears  evidence  to  the 
horror  with  wThich  the  Catholic  clergy  looked  upon 
the  services  prescribed  in  th  e  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "not  one  of  the  old  bishops 
or  godly  priests  of  God  that  will  be  present  at  the 
schismatic  or  damnable  Communion  now  used;  for 
the  which  cause  they  have  lost  their  livings.  Some 
be  in  corporal  prison,  some  in  exile,  and  like  good 
pastors  be  ready  to  suffer  death  .  .  .  and,  thanks  be 
to  God,  a  number  not  only  of  the  clergy  but  as  well 
the  temporality  [laymen]  ...  do  follow  their  bishops 
constantly,  and  will  in  no  wise  come  to  the  schisma- 
tical  service.":}: 

In  the  visitation  of  the  province  of  York  in  August 
and  September,  1559,  out  of  ninety  clergymen  sum 
moned  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  only  twenty-  one 
came  and  took  it.§  In  the  province  of  Canterbury 
the  dean  and  canons  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  the  college  and  the  master 
of  St  Cross  all  refused  the  oath.H  Out  of  8,911 
parishes  and  9,400  beneficed  clergymen  only  806 
subscribed.^  Archbishop  Parker  had  instructions 
"  not  to  push  any  one  to  extremities  on  account  ot 
his  oath";**  and  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests  who 
had  been  ordained  before  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  largely  connived  at  by  the  Govern 
ment  as  being  so  numerous.  It  was  only  gradually 

*1.  c.  n.  1 6. 

t  Annals,  c.  xi ;  cf.  Wood,  Fasti  O.von.  A.D.  1562. 

J  See  Rambler,  December,  1857. 

§S.P.O.  Dom.  Eliz.  vol.  x. 

HS.P.O.  Dom.  June  30,  1559. 

*TS.P.O.  Dom   Eliz.  vol.  CVI,  n.  7;  and  Camdcn,  Eliz.  I,  32. 

**  Strype,  Parker,  p.  125. 
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that  they  were  removed  to  make  way  for  men  who 
were  willing  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  Church. 

Thomas  Lever,  writing  July  10,  1560,  says,  "  Many 
of  our  parishes  have  no  clergymen,  and  some  dioceses 
are  without  a  bishop,  and  out  of  the  very  small 
number  who  administer  the  sacraments  throughout 
this  great  country  there  is  hardly  one  in  a  hundred 
who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  preach  the  word 
of  God."*  The  Anglican  Bishop  Jewell,  writing  to 
Martyr,  November  6,  1560,  says,  "  We  are  only 
wanting  in  preachers,  and  of  these  there  is  a  great 
and  alarming  scarcity.  The  schools  also  are  en 
tirely  neglected,  "t 

The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  of  England  were 
as  loyal  to  the  old  religion  as  were  the  bishops. 
They  would  not  be  severed  from  the  apostolic  See 
by  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  spiri 
tual  matters;  nor  would  they  accept  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church  or  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  They  were  consequently  dismissed 
from  their  respective  parishes,  and  their  places  filled 
as  far  as  possible  with  men  willing  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Church  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  the  Church  of  England.  Some  went  to 
live  in  foreign  countries,  many  are  known  to  have 
found  employment  as  chaplains  to  Catholic  noble 
men  and  country  gentlemen,  to  whose  children  in 
many  cases  they  acted  as  tutors.  Another  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  the  clergy  quietly  withdrew  of 
their  own  accord  to  their  homes.  The  policy  ot 
the  government  was  to  leave  them  unmolested,  and 
to  trust  to  death  gradually  to  remove  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  a  certain  num 
ber  of  the  clergy  fell  away  from  the  old  religion  and 
conformed,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  new  order  of 
things — some  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to 

*  Ibid.  n.  35. 

t  Zurich  Letters,  ist  series,  n.  35. 
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sacrifice  their  worldly  interests  to  those  of  God ; 
others  in  conforming  excused  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  matters  would  eventually  right  themselves, 
as  had  happened  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
They  fondly  hoped  that  Elizabeth,  once  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne,  would  cease  to  persecute  the 
upholders  of  the  faith  of  her  forefathers. 

Meanwhile  many  were  the  parishes  without  any 
one  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
for  as  yet  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  new  Church 
was  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  Catholic  priests. 
Hence  Hallam  says  that  "  for  several  years  it  was 
the  common  practice  to  appoint  laymen,  usually 
mechanics,  to  read  the  service  in  the  vacant 
churches."  It  seems  certain  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
laymen  were  suffered  to  act  as  priests.  This  abuse 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1571  Grindal, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  laid  it  down  that  "  we  do 
enjoin  and  straightly  command  that  from  hence 
forward  no  parish  clerk,  nor  any  other  person  not 
being  ordained  at  least  for  a  deacon,  shall  presume 
to  solemnize  matrimony,  or  to  minister  the  sacra 
ment  of  baptism,  or  to  deliver  to  the  communicants 
the  Lord's  cup  at  the  celebration  ot  the  holy  com 
munion."* 

What  was  the  mind  of  the  educated  classes  as 
represented  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  may  be  gathered  from  reliable  writers  of 
those  days.  Anthony  Wood  assures  us  that  "  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  so  empty  after  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  left  it  upon  the  alteration  of  religion  that  there 
was  very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Univer 
sity  Church  called  St  Mary/'  f 

"There  was  not  then"  (1564),  writes  the  same 
author,  "  one  in  that  society  [of  Merton  College] 
that  could  or  would  preach  any  public  sermon  in 

*  Grindal's  Injunctions. 

•\  Athen,  Oxon.  vol.  I,  p.  161,  ed.  1721. 
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the  College  turn ;  such  was  the  scarcity  of  theolo- 
gists,  not  only  in  that  house  but  generally  throughout 
the  University  [of  Oxford]."* 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  which  compose  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  being  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  queen  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  in  England  in  place  of  the  Pope,  refused  to 
do  so,  and  were  at  once  removed  from  their  respec 
tive  posts.  They  deserve  to  have  their  names  handed 
down  to  posterity :  Marshall,  Dean  of  Christ  Church ; 
Reynolds,  Warden  of  Merton;  Coveney,  President 
of  Magdalen;  Cheadsey,  President  of  Corpus  Christi; 
Wright,  Master  of  Balliol;  Hodgson,  Provost  of 
Queen's;  Hernshaw,  Rector  of  Lincoln;  Hythurst, 
President  of  Trinity ;  Belsire,  President  of  St  John's; 
Marshall,  Principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall;  Holland, 
Warden  of  All  Souls;  and  Drysale,  Master  of 
University  College.  Most  of  these  sufferers  for  the 
old  faith  retired  to  Gloucester  Hall,  where,  with  many 
others  who  refused  to  embrace  the  new  religion,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  at  least  for  some 
few  years.  Many  fellows  and  members  of  the  univer 
sity  followed  the  example  of  the  heads  of  their 
respective  colleges,  and  were  consequently  called 
upon  to  resign  their  offices ;  those  who  refused  to  do 
so  were  ejected. 

Referring  to  Catholics  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
who  were  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to  the  old 
religion,  Wood  tells  us  that  twenty-two  persons  of 
note  [in  1560]  were  ejected  out  of  New  College  or 
left  their  places;  seven  out  of  St  John's;  and  a  great 
number  out  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Lincoln  and 
Trinity.f 

In  Exeter  College  as  late  as  1578  there  were  not 
above  four  Protestants  out  of  eighty,  "  all  the  rest 
were  secret  or  open  Roman  affectionaries.  These 
chiefly  came  from  the  West  where  popery  greatly 

*l.c.  p.  429. 

T  Antiq.  Oxon.  283  ;  cf.  284,  285. 
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prevailed    and   the    gentry  were   bred   up  in   that 
religion."* 

We  can  well  believe  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  able  men  to  be  found  in  Oxford  now  that  the  ser 
vices  of  Catholics  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  for 
Bishop  Jewell  had  only  a  few  months  before  written 
to  the  Queen  (May  22,  1559)  the  following  account 
of  Catholicity  in  that  university:  "Our  universities 
are  in  a  most  lamentable  condition;  there  are  not 
above  two  in  Oxford  of  our  [Church  of  England] 
sentiments,  "t 

Parker,  to  whom  Elizabeth  had  given  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  confirms  Jewell's  opinion  as 
to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  universities.  He  assures 
the  queen  that  there  were  not  "two  men  able  or 
willing  to  read  the  Lady  Margaret  lecture/'  when 
they  had  cleared  the  universities  of  their  ablest 
men,  who  were  loyal  Catholics. 

The  University  of  Oxford  seems  to  have  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  old  religion  from  the  first  days  of 
the  persecution  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI,  for  we 
find  already  in  the  year  1550  one  of  Bullinger's 
friends  writing  to  him  that  "  Oxford  abounds  with 
those  beasts  the  Romanists,"^:  and  that  "the  Oxford 
men  were  still  pertinaciously  sticking  in  the  mud  ot 
popery."  §  Strype  tells  us||  that  "the  universities 
were  so  addicted  to  popery  that  for  some  years  few 
educated  in  them  were  ordained." 

With  the  example  of  the  episcopacy,  clergy  and 
universities  before  them  we  need  not  wonder  that 
strenuous  opposition  was  shown  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  religion  in  every  class  of  society.  Cox, 
first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Ely,  writes  to  the  aforesaid 
Peter  Martyr  as  follows  :  "  There  is  everywhere  an 
immense  number  of  Papists,  though  for  the  most 
part  concealed.  They  have  been  quiet  hitherto, 

*  Strype,  Annals,  n,  539. 

t  Jewell  to  Bulling-er  in  Bibl.  Tig-urina,  p.  134. 

JAb  Ulmis,  p.  464.         §l.c.  p.  291.        \\Lifeof  Grindal,  p.  50. 
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except  that  they  are  cherishing  their  errors  in  their 
secret  assemblies  and  willingly  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  [Anglican 
preachers]."* 

The  upper  classes  of  English  society  were  as  loyal 
to  the  old  religion  as  were  the  generality  of  the 
lower  classes.  "  There  are  not,"  wrote  Elizabeth's 
agent  in  the  north  (1569),  "in  all  this  country  ten 
gentlemen  that  favour  and  allow  of  her  Majesty's 
proceedings  in  the  cause  of  religion."  "The  bishopric 
[of  Durham]  was  indeed  made  desolate,"  writes  Man- 
dell  Creighton,  uby  the  rising  of  1559,  when  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  took 
arms  in  behalf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  old 
religion.  They  had  with  them  the  favour  not  only 
of  the  common  people  but  also  of  the  gentry.  Sir 
George  Bowes  was  left  to  inflict  punishment  which 
should  strike  general  terror.  Some  six  hundred  men 
were  executed,  and  the  land  was  reduced  to  sullen 
silence."  f 

Meanwhile  England  with  each  year  sank  deeper 
into  Protestantism,  and,  as  a  nation,  has  continued 
to  be  Protestant  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1570  that  the  Pope  (Pius  V), 
despairing  of  putting  a  stop,  by  gentle  means,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England, 
as  a  last  resource  determined  on  excommunicating 
the  Queen  of  England.  He  cherished  the  hope,  faint 
though  it  may  have  been,  of  bringing  her  to  her 
senses  by  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication. 
All  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  persuade 
her  to  return  to  the  old  faith  which  she  had  sworn 
to  uphold  on  ascending  the  throne. 

"Pope  Pius  IV,"  writes  Dodd,  "about  May,  1560, 
sent  his  nuncio  as  far  as  Flanders  with  orders  to 
pass  over  into  England  and  exhort  the  Queen  Eliza 
beth  to  return  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 

*  Ziirich  Letters,  ist  series,  p.  112. 
t  Story  of  some  English  Shires, 
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Church.  .  .  This  design  being  imparted  to  the  queen 
and  council,  they  entered  into  a  consultation  about 
it.  .  .  The  negative  being  resolved  upon,  the  nuncio 
proceeded  no  further  than  Calais."* 

The  following  year  the  Pope  renewed  his  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  queen,  and  "gave  her  an 
invitation  with  the  other  Protestant  princes  to  the 
Council  of  Trent/' f  but  the  Pope's  messenger  was 
not  allowed  to  land  in  England. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  Bull  of  February 
2 5>  157°>  in  which  Pope  Pius  V  excommunicated 
the  queen,  will  show  the  incalculable  harm  she  was 
effecting  in  England,  and  may  serve  to  make  it  clear 
what  Catholics  in  olden  days  thought  of  the  Church 
that  Anglicans  maintain  is  a  part  of  the  old  Church 
of  Christ. 

"She  [the  queen],"  says  the  Pope,  "has  forbidden 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power  the  observance  of  the 
true  religion,  overturned  by  the  apostate  Henry  VIII, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  holy  See,  restored  by  Mary, 
the  lawful  queen,  of  illustrious  memory.  She  has 
followed  after  and  accepted  the  errors  of  heretics. 
She  has  driven  the  English  nobles  out  of  the  royal 
council,  and  filled  their  place  with  obscure  heretics. 
She  has  been  the  ruin  of  those  who  confess  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  has  brought  back  again  wicked 
preachers  and  ministers  of  impieties.  She  has  done 
away  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Divine  Office, 
fasting,  the  distinction  of  meats,  celibacy  and  the 
Catholic  rites.  She  has  ordered  the  use  of  books  con 
taining  manifest  heresy  throughout  the  realm,  and 
the  observance  by  her  subjects  of  impiotis  mysteries 
and  ordinances  according  to  the  rule  of  Calvin,  ac 
cepted  and  practised  by  herself. 

"She  has  dared  to  take  away  their  churches  and 
benefices  from  the  bishops,  the  parish  priests  and 

*  Dodd,  Tierney,  pt  IV,  bk  I,  art.  ii. 

t  1.  c.;  cf.  Letter  of  Pius  IV  to  Eliz.,  I.e.  in  Appendix, 
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other  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  and  has  given  them 
with  other  ecclesiastical  goods,  to  heretics.  She  has 
made  herself  a  judge  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  She 
has  forbidden  the  prelates,  clergy  and  people  to 
acknowledge  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  obey  its 
mandates  and  the  Catholic  constitutions.  She  has 
compelled  many  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  her 
wicked  laws,  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  to  refuse  to  obey  him,  and  to  accept  her  as 
the  sole  ruler  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  She 
has  decreed  pains  and  penalties  against  those  who 
continue  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  obedience.  .  ."* 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  italicized  some  of  the 
words  which  refer  to  the  charges  the  Pope  brings 
against  the  queen,  as  they  prove  what  were  the 
doctrines  held  by  Catholics  before  the  schism  took 
place.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that  is  made  by  some 
Ynglican  writers  to  the  effect  that  the  Book  of  Com- 
non  Prayer  and  Anglican  rituals  contain  no  unsound 
doctrines  judged  from  a  Catholic  standpoint,  and  that 
the  Pope  was  prepared  to  sanction  them  if  the  queen 
would  have  acknowledged  him  as  head  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
explicit  charge  of  their  containing  heresy  made  by 
the  Pope.  Add  to  this  that  when  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  sitting,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  con 
sider  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  Catholics  in 
England  attending  Anglican  services.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  council  by  some  of  the  lead 
ing  English  Catholics  in  1562.!  The  reply  of  the 
committee  approved  by  the  council  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  service  was  "the  offspring  of  schism 
and  the  badge  of  hatred  of  the  Church/'  and  there 
fore  attendance  at  it  was  not  lawful.  Pius  V  (1566) 
confirmed  this  decision  of  the  council.  {  Paul  V  in  his 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  Eliz. 

f  Henry  More,  S.J.,  Prov.  Atigl.  1.  ill,  sec.  5,  ic. 

£  Lawrence  Vaux,  S.P.O.,  Nov.  2,  1566. 
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Brief  to  the  Catholics  of  England  (1606)  reconfirmed 
this  decision  with  a  fresh  prohibition.* 

The  reader  should  be  now  in  a  position  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  love  of  Englishmen  for  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers  in  days  gone  by.  In  the  case  of- 
the  vast  majority  it  is  correct  to  say  that  they  did 
not  abandon  the  old  faith,  but  it  was  with  violence 
wrenched  from  their  grasp;  and  "for  three  or  four 
generations  their  descendants  preserved  the  perfume 
of  Rome,"  as  Cotton  quaintly  puts  it. 

*  More,  ibid.  1.  ill,  sec.  5,  and  1.  VIII,  sec.  3;  Card.  Allen,  S.P.O. 
Dom.  1592,  Dec.  12. 
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THE  UPROOTING  OF 
THE  OLD  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 

Some  of  the  Principal  Orders  in  Council^  Decrees  of  Angli 
can  Bishops  and  Penal  Laws  enacted  by  successive 
Parliaments ',  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  that 
of  George  ///,  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  in  England 

WHEN  at  the  present  day  we  look  around  us 
and  see  Catholics  living  peacefully  in  the 
midst  of  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Bap 
tists  and  men  of  countless  other  religions,  we  find  it 
hard  to  realize  how  savage  were  the  feelings  of 
bigotry  that  burnt  in  the  breasts  of  Protestants  dur 
ing  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  persecution  of 
Catholics.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought 
lawful  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  those  who  clung 
to  the  old  faith  of  England,  and  history  tells  us  that 
whenever  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  kings  of 
England  to  allow  the  laws  against  Catholics  to  fall 
into  disuse,  the  fanaticism  of  their  fellow-country 
men  burst  forth  with  renewed  fierceness. 

As  few  have  any  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  mea 
sures  to  which  recourse  was  had  to  stamp  out  the 
old  religion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  relate  in  detail 
some  of  the  said  laws  which  in  time  reduced  the 
number  of  Catholics  to  a  mere  handful.  For  the  full 
text  of  the  orders  in  council  and  the  anti- Catholic 
bills  passed  by  Parliament  the  reader  is  referred  to 
such  works  as  deal  with  the  subject.* 

*  See  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doc.  illustrative  of  History  of  English 
Church;  also  The  Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors,  by  G.  W. 
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Let  us  begin  then  with  the  religious  persecution 
as  we  find  it  first  set  in  motion  by  Henry  VIII. 

1533.  A  law  was  passed  that  no  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  Pope;  that  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
which  were  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family,  no  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Decrees  of  Convocation  should 
be  taken  "  for  a  final  decree  "  (February  4).* 

1534.  Parliament  decided  that  the  king's  consent 
was  to  be  required  for  making  canons  of  the  Church 
in  England;  the  Court  of  Chancery  henceforward 
would  deal  with  appeals  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts, 
which  were  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  (January  io).f 

In  future  no  leave  was  to  be  asked  of  the  Pope  to 
make  and  consecrate  bishops.:}: 

The  archbishops  of  England  and  the  king  would 
give  the  dispensations  hitherto  granted  by  the 
Pope.§ 

An  order  of  the  king  was  issued,  enjoining  the 
cancelling  of  the  Pope's  name  from  "all  books  in 
the  churches  "  (June  9). 

Parliament  met  in  November  of  this  year,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  declaring  the  king  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England. 

1535.  The  king  was    allowed   by  Parliament  to 
have  all  the  first  fruits  and  the  first  year's  revenues 
of  all  benefices,  including  those  belonging  to  bishop 
rics.  II 

Anne  Boleyn's  chaplain  (Shaxton)  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  without  any  Bulls  being  asked 
for  from  the  Pope  (April  1 1  j. 

First  martyrs  (Carthusian  monks)  put  to  death  for 
denying  that  the  king  was  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  in  England  (May  4). 

Child,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Appendix;  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1776,  vol.  IV,  "Papists." 

*  24  Henry  VIII,  c.  xii.          f  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  xix. 

%  I.e.  c.  xx.          §  I.e.  c.  xxi.          ||  26  Henry  VIII,  cc.  i,  iii. 
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Cardinal  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  exe 
cuted  for  the  same  oifence  (June  22). 

Execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  formerly  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  same  offence  (July  6). 

1536.  The  king  issued  orders  to  the  bishops  to 
deliver  up  to  him  the  Bulls  they  had  received  from 
the  Popes,  authorizing  them  to  be  consecrated  for 
their  respective  sees. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  all  the  monasteries  in 
England  were  suppressed  whose  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  less  than  ,£200. 

1538.  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar  general, 
ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  the  destruction  of  all 
sacred  images  (September). 

1539.  Tne  body  of  St  Thomas,  martyr  and  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  taken  from    its    shrine 
and  burnt  by  the  king's  orders. 

1539.  The  larger  monasteries  which  had  hitherto 
been  spared  were  all  suppressed  before  the  close  of 
this  year. 

1541.  An  order  of  the  king  was  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  commanding  them  to  destroy  the  shrines 
in  their  respective  cathedrals  (October  4). 

1547.  The  "Homilies"  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  published  for  the  first  time  (July).  Parliament 
decreed  that  henceforth  communion  should  be  re 
ceived  under  the  form  of  both  bread  and  wine. 

1548.  The  king's  order  in  council  was  forwarded 
to  the  bishops,  enjoining  on  them  to  discontinue  the 
Catholic  practice  of  distributing  candles  to  the  faith 
ful  on  Candlemas  Day;  ashes  on  Ash -Wednesday, 
and  palms  on  Palm  Sunday ;  the  ancient  custom  of 
"  creeping  to  the  cross"  on  Good  Friday;  the  taking 
of  holy  water  and  blessed  bread  (as  is  still  practised 
in  France)  were  likewise  forbidden  (January  27). 

Archbishop  Cranmer  communicated  to  the  bishops 
the  order  of  the  King's  Council  for  the  destruction 
of  the  images  of  saints  in  their  respective  cathedrals, 
collegiate  and  parish  churches  (February  24). 
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"  The  Order  of  the  Communion/'  as  it  was  hence 
forth  to  be  administered  to  the  laity,  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  was  published  in  English 
(March  8). 

Parliament  sanctions  a  measure  to  allow  all 
priests  to  marry  (November  24). 

1549.  Coverdale,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  selected  for 
the  See  of  Exeter  in   1551,  "when  the  High  Mass 
was  done,  commanded  the  Sacrament  at  the  high 
altar  to  be  pulled  down"*  (March  17). 

In  many  places  on  Whit-Sunday  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  used  for  the  first  time  instead 
of  the  Catholic  Missal  (June  9). 

1550.  A  Bill  for  a  new  ordinal  for  the  ordination 
of  priests  and  bishops  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  (January  25).  It  was  entitled  "A  new  form 
and   manner   of  making   and    consecrating    arch 
bishops,    bishops    and   deacons."    This    ordinal    is 
that  still  used  in  the  Anglican  and   Episcopalian 
Churches. 

Ridley,  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  London,  caused 
the  altars  in  all  the  parish  churches  in  London  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  tables  were  substituted  in  their 
place — "  more  and  more,"  he  observed  to  his  church 
wardens,  "to  turn  the  simple  from  the  old  supersti 
tious  opinions  of  the  popish  Mass."  During  the 
night  of  June  1 1  he  had  the  high  altar  in  St  Paul's 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  communion  table. 
The  following  week  communion  was  administered 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  form  then 
introduced  in  St  Paul's  for  the  first  time.* 

1552-3.  Parliament  legislated  as  follows  :  "  If  any 
person  shall  have  in  his  custody  any  books  called 
antiphoners,  missals  ....  or  other  books  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  not  set  forth  by  the  king,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence,  2os.  [about  £12  of 
our  present  money] ;  for  the  second  offence,  £4 

*  Grey  Friars'  Chron.,  p.  58. 

tGairdner,  Hist,  of  Engl.  Church,  p.   281. 
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and  for  the  third,  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  will."* 
^  The  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  sanc 
tioned  by  law  on  April  14  and  the  use  of  it  made 
obligatory  on  November  i . 

1559.  The  law  known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed  (April  20).  It  laid  down  severe  penalties 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  after  the  feast  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  June  24,  said  or  heard  Mass  or  adminis 
tered  any  sacrament  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

A  fine  of  one  shilling — about  the  value  of  twelve 
shillings  of  our  present  money — was  to  be  levied 
from  any  one  convicted  of  having  absented  himself 
from  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  on  holy 
days. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  drawn  up  in  1 552 
and  with  slight  modifications  reapproved  by  Parlia 
ment,  was  used  in  the  Queen's  Chapel  on  May  12, 
and  in  St  Paul's  on  the  Wednesday  following. f 

Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  third 
Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writes  (May 
23>  1559)  to  Conrad  Herbert :  "Now  at  last,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  during  the  prorogation  of  Parlia 
ment,  there  has  been  published  a  proclamation  to 
banish  the  Pope  and  his  jurisdiction  altogether,  and 
to  restore  religion  to  that  form  which  we  had  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  If  any  bishops  or  other  bene- 
ficed  persons  shall  decline  to  take  the  oath  of  abju 
ration  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  they 
are  to  be  deprived  of  every  ecclesiastical  function 
and  deposed.  No  one  after  the  feast  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  next  ensuing,  may  celebrate  Mass  without 
subjecting  himself  to  a  most  heavy  penalty,"  etc.  $ 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
Catholic  forefathers  were  thus  called  upon  to  do 
two  things — (i)  to  renounce  their  belief  in  the  Pope 

*  3  and  4  Ed.  VI,  c.  x. 
tStrype,  Grindal,  p.  35. 
t  Zurich  Letters,  ii,  n.  8. 
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having  authority  to  rule  the  Church  in  England  as 
he  did  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world;  (2)  no  longer 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
This  is  instructive,  for  it  tells  us  distinctly  what  were 
the  two  important  points  of  the  religion  in  defence 
of  which  our  Catholic  forefathers  suffered  so  much. 

1571.  Severe  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  any 
one  who  should  be  convicted  of  bringing  into  the 
realm  "Agnus  Dei,  crosses,  beads  or  such-like  vain 
and  superstitious  things  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
or  any  authorized  by  him  to  consecrate  the  same  to 
be  worn  or  used."  * 

Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  Visita 
tion  (1571),  ordered  that  "  churchwardens  shall  see 
that  all  altars  are  pulled  down  and  the  altars  de 
faced  and  put  to  some  common  use."  "Prayers  for 
the  dead  at  funerals,  or  commemorations  of  the 
dead,"  were  to  cease  ;  no  person  was  to  "wear  beads 
or  to  pray  upon  them  in  Latin  or  English,"  or  to 
"  burn  candles  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification,"  or 
to  "  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  entered  the 
church;"  nor  might  any  one  "openly  or  privately 
say  Mass  or  hear  Mass  or  resort  to  any  popish  priest 
for  shrift  or  auricular  confession."f  We  here  see  how 
the  Anglican  Church  aided  the  State  in  persecuting 
the  Catholics  in  England. 

1581.  In  the  January  of  this  year  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  crush  out  the  old  religion  by 
imposing  still  severer  penalties  on  such  as  continued 
to  refuse  to  conform — "  any  one  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  shall  refuse  to  frequent  the  prayers,  ser 
mons  and  churches  of  the  Protestants  shall  forfeit 
for  every  month  (reckoned  as  lunar  months)  twenty 
pounds  of  lawful  English  money  [^240]. "J 

"  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  hear  Mass  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  marks  [about  ^200 

*  13  Eliz.  c.  ii,  s.  7,  8,  10. 

t  Archbp  Grindal,  Injunctions,  Parker  Soc. 

£  23  Eliz.  c.  i,  s.  5,  ii. 
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of  our  modern  money],  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  year."  *  In  this  same  year  a  penalty  of  £  i  o  a  month 
was  imposed  upon  all  who  shall  keep  a  Catholic 
schoolmaster  in  their  houses  for  the  education  of 
their  children. t  In  1585  we  have  a  fresh  enactment 
— "  No  Jesuit  or  popish  priest  shall  come  into  or  be 
in  the  realm  on  pain  of  high  treason."  It  was  by 
force  of  this  statute  that  so  many  priests  were  put 
to  death. 

1593.  It  was  enacted  that  to  persuade  another 
to  forsake  the  new  religion  was  to  be  guilty  of  high 
treason.:}: 

One  of  the  headings  in  Pell's  receipt  book  of  the 
sums  paid  into  the  treasury  is  "Fines  from  those 
refusing  to  come  to  church  when  the  Common  Prayer 
is  used." 

1 60 1.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year — two  years  be 
fore  the  death  of  Elizabeth — the  Treasury  acknow 
ledged  receipt  of  the  sum  of  ^9,226  igs.  4d.,  or, 
putting  it  into  modern  figures,  some  £i  10,719  8s.  of 
our  money.  § 

This  state  of  things  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  for  we  are  told  that  in  1583  "certain  poor 
Catholics  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  heavy  fines 
imposed  upon  them  for  neglecting  to  attend  the 
public  service  of  the  [Anglican]  Church  .  .  .  had  been 
publicly  whipped  through  the  city  [of  Winchester]."  || 

So  again  in  the  following  year  (1584)  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Hampshire, 
"that  at  every  session  the  indictments  against  the 
recusants  [Catholics]  are  in  number  seven  score  at  the 
least,"  and  it  is  added  that  "almost  all  other  causes 
and  grievances  of  the  shire  have  to  be  omitted,  as 
the  justices  are  occupied  about  them."H 

*23  Eliz.  c.  i,  s.  4,  9,  10,  n. 

t  Statute  22  Eliz.  c.  i. 

£  35  Eliz.  c.  ii,  s.  3,  5. 

§Old  English  Bible,  Gasquet,  Essay  x. 

II  Milner,  Hist.   Winchester,  vol.  i,  p.  380. 

If  State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.  vol.  CLXXXiu,  n.  83. 
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Elizabeth  died  on  March  24,  1603,  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  "  a  memorial  of  things  grievous  and 
offensive  to  the  Commonwealth  which  may  be  re 
formed  by  the  king  [James  I]  or  Parliament,"  was 
presented  to  him,  and  therein  is  stated  that  "the 
penaltie  of  recusants  [those  who  rejected  the  new 
religion]  is  £20  a  (lunar)  month  [about  ^240  in 
money  of  to-dayj  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  not 
comyng  to  Church,  a  punishment  no  waie  fittinge 
nor  proportionable  to  the  offence."* 

It  would  seem  that  the  penal  laws  were  put  into 
execution  with  increased  severity  during  the  reign 
of  James  I,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
forefathers  must  have  steadily  refused  to  conform  to 
the  new  religion,  for  from  the  official  entries  of  the 
year  1612  it  appears  that  no  less  than  ^4,452,720  in 
modern  figures  were  levied  from  Catholics  for  non- 
attendance  at  Protestant  Church  services. f 

Complaint  is  made  that  there  is  a  "great  defraud 
ing  of  the  prince  of  that  penaltie  due  to  him  .  .  .  cer 
tain  courtiers  having  begged  those  penalties  and 
compounded  them,  and  by  that  means  have  become 
Patrons  and  Protectors  of  Recusants,  wherebie  Po- 
perie  is  maintayned  and  increased  in  the  realm. "ij: 

Be  this  as  it  may,  James  I  knew  both  how  to  rob 
his  Catholic  subjects  and  how  to  add  to  their  suffer 
ings,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  penal 
laws  which  he  sanctioned,  though  we  have  the 
names  of  only  twenty-four  Catholics  actually  put 
to  death  during  his  reign. § 

"No  one  who  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
shall  come  into  the  house  or  court  where  the  king  or 
his  heir  apparent  shall  be,  under  pain  of  ^100."  || 

"  Any  one  convicted  of  being  a  Papist  shall  be 
disqualified  from  holding  any  public  office. "H 

*  Gasquet,  Old  English  Bible,  essay  x. 

t  Ibid,  essay  x,  p.  366. 

I  State  Papers,  Dom.  i  James  I,  vol.  I,  art.  68. 

§  See  Dodd,  Tierney,  vol.  iv,  p.  179. 

il  3  James,  e.  v,  s.  2.         II  3  James,  c.  v,  s.  9. 
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"  A  Papist  is  disqualified  from  being  an  executor 
or  guardian  of  any  child/'* 

A  fine  of  £100  (equal  to  about  £1,200  of  our  mo 
dern  money)  was  to  be  levied  on  any  Papist  who, 
within  a  month  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  omitted 
to  have  it  baptized  by  a  Protestant  minister,  f 

A  fine  of  £ i oo  was  the  penalty  inflicted  on  any 
one  who  failed  to  present  himself  to  a  Protestant 
minister  to  be  married  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  he  had  no  land  to  forfeit.  J 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  bigotry  of  his  ministers — 
and  powerful  influence  in  those  days  could  practi 
cally  determine  who  were  to  sit  in  Parliament — it 
is  probable  that  the  king  would,  anyhow  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  have  forbidden  the  persecution  of 
Catholics.  This  might  be  argued  from  the  order  of 
James  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  fa 
vour  of  Catholics  in  the  year  i622.§  Frightened, 
however,  at  the  attitude  of  Parliament,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  try  and  pacify  them  by  assuring  them  of 
his  determination  to  have  the  penal  laws  put  into 
execution  in  all  their  severity,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  answer  to  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment  in  the  year  1623.!! 

Charles  I  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  fol 
lowed  the  same  wavering  policy  as  his  father,  and 
again  orders  were  issued  to  the  magistrates  to  in 
flict  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  Catholics.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  collect  the  fines  from 
those  who  refused  to  attend  service  conducted  ac 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England;  all 
Catholic  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  England  within 
a  certain  time.  Catholics  were  to  give  up  their  arms 
and  not  to  go  more  than  five  miles  from  their  respec 
tive  homes.  To  these  penalties,  later  on,  were  added 
others,  such  as  that  which  prohibited  any  Catholic 
from  remaining  in  the  army  or  residing  at  court. 

*  3  James,  c.v.          t  I.e.          +  I.e. 

§  Dqdd,  pt  v,  bk  in,  ^rt.  ii,          |  Ibid,  pt  v,  bk  in,  art.  ii. 
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Yet  this  is  the  king  who,  in  1623,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  negotiating  for  a  Catholic  wife,  could 
reply  to  a  letter  of  Gregory  XV,  in  1623,  in  the  fol 
lowing  terms:  "Let  your  Holiness  be  persuaded 
that  my  mind  now  is,  and  always  shall  be,  far  from 
plotting  anything  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion."* 

Charles  II,  A.D.  1661-1685,  owed  much  to  the 
Catholics — nay,  his  life  had  been  saved  owing  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  Penderell  family,  and  many  thou 
sands  of  Catholics  had  taken  up  arms  to  defend  his 
cause;  but  it  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  how,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  he 
sacrificed  his  loyal  Catholic  subjects  to  his  fear  of 
seeming  to  entertain  kindly  sentiments  towards  the 
old  faith. 

1663.  It  was  declared  unlawful  and  seditious  to 
hold  meetings  of  more  than  five  persons,  besides 
those  of  the  family,  for  any  religious  purpose,  not 
agreeable  to  what  is  ordered  by  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer;  any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
convicted  of  assisting  at  any  such  service  was  to  be 
fined  for  the  first  offence  ^5,  or  undergo  imprison 
ment  for  three  months;  for  the  second  offence,  ;£io, 
or  six  months'  imprisonment;  for  the  third,  ^100, 
or  transportation  for  seven  years,  after  which  the 
fine  for  each  repetition  of  the  offence  was  to  be 
augmented  by  the  additional  sum  of  ^100. 

1673.  The  Test  Act  passed  both  Houses  without 
a  division,  and  prescribed  that  every  one  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  to  receive  communion  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  public  office  whether 
military  or  civil ;  all  office-holders  were  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  (the  changing  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 

*  Dodd,  pt  v,  bk  HI,  art.  ii. 
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Christ)  under  penalty  of  ^500;  no  one  who  refused 
to  do  so  could  fill  any  public  office,  or  be  guardian 
to  any  child,  or  executor  to  any  person,  or  take  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift. 

1678.  The  parliamentary  test  was  imposed.  No 
peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  sit 
or  vote  without  swearing  that  he  rejected  "Tran- 
substantiation,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass/3  A  fine  of  ^500  and  numerous 
disabilities  were  the  consequences  of  refusing  to 
take  the  oath. 

Every  schoolmaster,  whether  of  public  or  private 
schools,  had  to  swear  that  he  would  conform  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  estab 
lished,  and  take  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  his 
diocese,  under  penalty  of  three  months'  imprison 
ment. 

1689.  A  law  was  passed  debarring  the  English 

sovereign  from  marrying  a  Papist  (Catholic),  and  no 

Catholic  might  be  Sovereign  of  England  or  Ireland.* 

It  might  have  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  to 

add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics  at  this  date, 

but  the  execrable  laws  of  William  and  Mary  (1689- 

1 702)  showus  what  hatred  of  the  old  religion  could  do. 

Penalties  were  enacted  against  all  Papists  found 

living  within  ten  miles  of  London,  unless  they  were 

foreign  merchants  or  ambassadors'  servants.! 

Any  Papist  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  England,  six  months 
after  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  shall  be 
disqualified  from  inheriting  or  taking  any  lands  by 
descent,  devise  or  limitation,  and  the  next  of  kin 
shall  have  the  same,  if  he  be  a  Protestant.  J 

He  shall  likewise  be  disqualified  from  purchasing 
any  lands  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any 
other,  to  his  use  or  in  trust  for  him.§ 

If  any  Papist  shall  keep  a  school,  or  take  upon 

*  See  The  Student's  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.  ii:,  24,  ed.  1884. 
t  i  Will  c.  U,         £  n  and  12  Will.  c.  iv,  s.  4.       §  l.c, 
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him  the  education,  or  government,  or  boarding  of 
youth,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprison 
ment.* 

No  Papist  shall  have  in  his  possession,  for  his 
use,  a  horse  over  the  value  of  .£5.  Two  justices  of 
the  peace  may  authorize  any  person  to  seize  all  such 
horses  for  the  king's  use.  Three  months5  imprison 
ment  and  three  times  the  horse's  value  to  be  the 
penalty  for  concealing  any  such  horses. f 

1704.  Queen  Anne  (1702-1712)  was  not  ashamed 
to  sanction  a  law  allowing  any  son  of  a  Catholic, 
who  would  join  the  Church  of  England,  to  succeed 
to  the  family  estates.  Marriages  between  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  were  forbidden.  No  Catholic  could 
be  heir  at  law  to  any  estate,  but  it  was  to  pass  on 
to  the  nearest  Protestant  heir. 

1709.  Any  Protestant  who  had  abandoned  the 
Catholic  religion  could  oblige  his  father  to  make 
him  an  allowance  at  his  (the  son's)  discretion.  The 
wife  of  a  Catholic  was  to  have  an  increase  of  join 
ture  if  she  became  a  Protestant.  Catholic  school 
masters  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  convicts.  A  reward 
°f£5°  was  allowed  for  the  discovery  of  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  £20  for  a  priest. 

George  1(1714-1726)  followed  in  Anne's  footsteps, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne  than  it 
was  enacted  that  any  Catholic  soldier  enlisting  with 
out  declaring  himself  to  be  a  Papist  should  be 
punished  by  court  martial. 

A  penalty  of  £40  and  forfeiture  was  the  penalty 
for  failing  to  subscribe  to  oaths  required  of  Papists 
within  six  months  after  coming  into  possession  of 
any  lands.  $  Money  could  be  raised  on  the  security 
of  the  estates  of  Papists  for  the  use  of  the  public.  " 

George  II  (1727-1760)  followed  the  same  cruel 
course.  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  being  barris 
ters  or  solicitors.  If  a  Protestant  barrister  or  solici- 

*  I.e.         f  i  Will.  c.  xv,  s.  9. 
£  Act  i  Geo.  I,  c.  ii.,  s.  13. 
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tor  became  a  Catholic,  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  all 
the  penalties  of  Catholics.  Any  priest  was  liable  to 
be  hanged  who  celebrated  a  marriage  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  Protestants  who  were 
robbed  by  privateers,  in  a  war  with  a  Catholic 
sovereign,  were  to  be  indemnified  by  money,  which 
was  to  be  raised  from  Catholics  only. 

A.D.  1745.  A  proclamation  was  issued  (Decem 
ber  6)  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  the  Jesuits  and  popish  priests  and 
promising  a  reward  for  such  as  were  arrested  within 
London. 

George  III  (1760-1820),  during  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  permitted  the  penal  laws  to  take  their 
course,  and  Catholics  were  debarred  from  serving 
in  the  militia;  and  the  land  tax  was  doubled  in 
their  case. 

The  following  particulars  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  as  showing  how  Catholics,  within  compara 
tively  recent  times,  were  persecuted  if  detected  prac 
tising  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  Thus  we  read 
in  The  Universal  Magazine  of  March,  1767,  the  fol 
lowing  item  of  news:  "The  public  is  informed  that 
another  Mass-house  was  discovered  in  Hog  Lane, 
near  'the  Seven  Dials.'"  Again,  on  p.  41,  we  are 
told  that  "  John  Maloney,  a  popish  priest,  was  taken 
up  for  exercising  his  functions  in  Kent  Street  con 
trary  to  law.  He  is  bound  over  in  ^400  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  Kingston  assizes."  On  p.  455  the  reader 
is  informed  that  "  he  was  convicted  at  Croydon  on 
August  23,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment/' 
In  The  Annual  Register,  vol.  X,  p.  120,  for  1767,  it 
is  stated  that  his  crime  was  that  "  of  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  diverse  persons  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  It  may  interest  the 
reader  to  know*  that  after  four  years'  imprison 
ment  Father  Maloney  "was  brought  before  the 
King's  Bench  and  His  Majesty's  pardon  was 

*  Annual  Register,  vol.  XIV,  p.  115,  for  the  year  1771, 
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read  to  him  on  condition  that  fourteen  days  after 
his  enlargement  he  will  quit  the  kingdom  and  not 
return  without  leave,  which  he  readily  agreed  to;  he 
was  bound  himself  in  a  penalty  of  ^500,  and  two  of 
his  friends  in  penalties  of  £200  each."  In  The  Uni 
versal  Magazine  (May,  1769,)  it  is  related  that  a 
"  Popish  Mass-house  in  the  Park,  Southwark,  was 
suppressed;  but  the  officiating  priest  escaped  at  a 
back-door."  The  Rev.  James  Webb  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench  on  June  25,  1768,  for  being 
a  Catholic  priest.  For  the  same  offence  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
James  Talbot,  was  tried  in  the  year  1 769.  Evidence 
of  his  being  a  priest  was  not  forthcoming,  so  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1770  Sir  William  Stanley,  Bt,  of 
Hooton,  was  indicted  for  refusing  to  part  with  his 
four  coach -horses  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  had  tendered  him  £20.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  any  one  might  seize  the  carriage-horse 
of  a  Catholic  on  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  .£5. 
Between  1765-1770  many  priests  were  prosecuted 
through  the  aid  of  priest-hunters,  who  made  a  living 
by  procuring  the  conviction  of  priests  which  entitled 
them  to  the  reward  of  ;£ioo. 

The  first  indication  of  any  wish  to  cease  to  perse 
cute  the  few  Catholics  who  where  still  to  be  found 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1778,  repealing  certain 
penalties  and  disabilities  which  affected  Catholics. 
These  measures  resulted  in  the  notorious  Gordon 
riots  in  1780.  Then  followed  the  partial  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  in  1781-82  and  in  1793,  and  finally 
the  Act  of  April  13,  1829,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects." 

It  appears  from  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  year  1778,  that  the  total  number  of  Ca 
tholics  in  England  and  Wales  was  at  that  date  only 
69,376. 

Bishop  Berington,  who  was  living  at  that  time, 
calculated  that  60,000  would  have  been  nearer  the 
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exact  number;  some  27,000  of  whom  resided  in  Lan 
cashire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Thus  as  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  at  that  date  was 
about  6,000,000  it  follows  that  Catholics  were  as  one 
per  cent  of  the  English  people. 

The  three  hundred  years  of  persecution  were  now 
over,  and  Catholics  might  once  more  practise  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers;  but  churches  had  to  be 
built  to  replace  those  that  had  been  taken  from  them 
in  the  days  when  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
first  started  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  children 
would  have  to  continue  to  frequent  Protestant  schools 
till  Catholic  schools  could  be  built  for  them  :  an 
important  measure,  for  it  was  the  absence  of  Catholic 
schools  that  obliged  so  many  Catholic  children  to 
frequent  schools  in  which  their  religion  was  mis 
represented  and  ridiculed.  Hence  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  had  lost  the  old  faith.  Of 
the  upper  classes  many  had  been  reduced  to  poverty. 
Their  lands  had  been  under  one  excuse  or  another 
appropriated  by  Government,  or  had  been  sold  to 
pay  the  heavy  fines  exacted  owing  to  their  refusal  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
had  moreover  to  fit  themselves  for  the  social  position 
they  were  now  entitled  to  occupy,  for  during  the 
three  hundred  years  they  had  been  persecuted  their 
condition  had  been  that  of  men  excluded  from  pub 
lic  life. 

To  the  mind  of  many  a  thoughtful  reader  the 
question  may  have  presented  itself  as  to  why  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  so  cruelly  persecuted  in 
England,  whereas,  except  for  a  short  period  under 
Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  (1648-1660),  the  Church 
of  England  has  never  known  the  horrors  of  persecu 
tion.  The  answer  is  clear.  There  has  never  been  any 
need  to  persecute  the  Church  of  England,  because 
the  members  of  this  Church  are  precisely  those  whose 
ancestors  accepted  the  State  religion  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  their  clergy  who,  hand  in 
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hand  with  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  constituted 
the  persecuting  power.  Had  Catholics  been  willing 
to  reject  the  headship  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  mat 
ters,  and  had  they  been  willing  to  join  the  Church 
of  England  and  accept  her  Church  services  and  her 
thirty-nine  articles,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
to  seek  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  penal  laws. 

The  very  fact  of  its  having  been  found  necessary  to 
treat  Catholics  with  such  cruel  severity  to  gradually 
stamp  out  their  religion,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  their 
loyal  attachment  to  the  old  faith  and  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See 
would  stand  forth  in  yet  stronger  light  had  we  time 
to  dwell  on  the  dying  words  of  the  many  priests 
and  laymen  who  were  put  to  death  in  those  sad 
days. 

Take  a  single  example :  the  words  employed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  some  time  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng 
land,  who  was  put  to  death  (A.D.  1535)  because  he 
would  not  acknowledge  King  Henry  VHI  as  head  ot 
the  Church  in  England  in  place  of  the  Pope.  When 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  on  him,  he 
spoke  to  the  judge  and  jury  as  follows  :  "I  have,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  been  always  a  Catholic,  never  out 
of  communion  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  but  I  have 
heard  it  said  at  times  that  the  authority  of  the  Ro 
man  Pontiff  was  certainly  lawful  and  to  be  respected, 
but  still  an  authority  derived  from  human  law,  and 
not  standing  upon  a  divine  prescription.  Then  when 
I  observed  public  affairs  were  so  ordered  that  the 
sources  of  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  would  neces 
sarily  be  examined,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  diligent 
examination  of  that  question  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  and  found  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  which  you  rashly — I  will  not  use  stronger 
language — have  set  aside,  is  not  only  lawful  to  be 
respected  and  necessary, but  also  grounded  on  divine 
law  and  prescription.  That  is  my  opinion;  that  is 
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the  belief  in  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  die."* 

What  would  Sir  Thomas  More  have  thought  of 
those  who  nowadays  claim  to  be  English  Catholics 
and  yet  refuse  to  be  "in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Pontiff"  and  deny  "  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  standing  upon  a  divine  prescription,"  to 
use  the  martyr's  own  words.  In  face  of  what  history 
has  been  telling  us  of  the  faith  of  our  Catholic  fore 
fathers,  is  it  not  sad  to  know  that  so  many  good- 
living  and  simple-minded  Protestants  should  be 
taught  that  the  Church  of  England  and  her  branch 
Churches  in  English-speaking  countries  are  but  the 
continuation  of  the  old  Church  in  England  of  days 
gone  by  r 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  here  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  word  on  the  executions  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Protestants  often  bring  them 
forward  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  Catholics  are 
intolerant  and  cruel.  Let  us  begin  by  remarking  that 
the  ideas  of  one  age  are  not  always  in  harmony 
with  ideas  prevailing  in  another  age,  and  that  it  is 
foolish  to  fasten  upon  religion  the  blame  that  may 
belong  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  a  people  at  a  cer 
tain  period  of  its  existence.  In  the  days  in  which  we 
live  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants  would  tolerate 
what  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevailing  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  justice  should  make  itself  felt. 

Having  said  this  much  in  general,  and  coming  to 
the  accusation  of  cruelty  levelled  against  Catholics, 
I  would  point  out  that  a  fair-minded  man  would  not 
allow  that  the  Catholics  alone  were  to  blame  in  this 
matter  and  that  Protestants  only  played  the  part  of 
victims. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  who  suffered  for  their 
religious  opinions  during  Mary's  reign  might  justly 
have  been  put  to  death  on  the  score  of  treason ;  but 

*  Sanders,  bk  I,  c.  xvi,  p.  125, 
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as  heresy  in  those  days  of  faith  was  accounted  the 

greater  crime  of  the  two,  the  so-called  Protestant 

martyrs  were  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 

heresy. 

Men  of  the  type  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishop 
Latimer  and  Bishop  Ridley  had  perverted  many 
thousands  of  Catholics  from  what  was  held  to  be  the 
only  true  religion  ;  and  this  was  considered  to  be 
a  crime  of  far  blacker  hue  than  even  that  of  treason. 

At  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edward  VI,  Mary 
had  written  to  the  late  King's  Council  asserting  her 
claims  to  the  throne;  but  in  its  reply  dated  July  9, 
X553)  tne  Council  lays  down  that  the  throne  belongs 
to  "  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Jane  "  and  proceeds 
to  declare  that  Mary  was  "  illegitimate  and  inherit 
able  to  the  Imperial  Crown/'  etc.  The  name  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  heads  the  list  of  these  traitors. 
He  pleaded  guilty  when  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death  on  November  13,  1553.  For 
over  two  years  he  was  kept  in  prison  and  eventually 
handed  over  to  the  spiritual  courts  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  notorious  heretic.  As  such  he  was  found 
guilty  and  put  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
then  in  force,  on  March  31,  1556.  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  was  likewise  executed  as  a  heretic ;  though 
he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  when  from  the 
pulpit  he  had  declared  to  the  congregation  he  was 
addressing  that  Mary  was  of  illegitimate  birth  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  throne.* 

If  men  of  this  stamp  had  been  executed  for  high 
treason,  no  one  would  complain,  but  in  these  days  of 
indifference  to  religion  and  doubt  as  to  what  doc 
trines  are  or  are  not  heretical,  the  mind  of  most 
Protestants  is  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Catholic  England  in  days 
gone  by.  England  of  those  times  was  an  important 
part  of  the  great  Christian  Church  which  looked  to 
the  Pope  as  her  supreme  ruler  and  teacher.  All 

*  Gairdner,  Hist.  England,  p.  313. 
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other  Churches  were  therefore  considered  as  schis- 
matical  if  not  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  heretical  if  they  rejected  doctrines  taught  by  her. 
This  being  so,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  England 
in  those  days  aimed  at  suppressing  the  propagation 
of  religious  doctrines  she  considered  to  be  heretical, 
though  of  course  we  regret  that  the  ideas  of  the 
civilized  world  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  have 
sanctioned  the  harsh  measures  to  which  recourse 
was  had.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Catholic  State  to  pro 
tect  its  people  from  the  introduction  of  heresy,  and 
it  is  quite  another  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 
an  heretical  Church  when  it  has  already  spread  its 
roots  in  the  said  country.  Under  these  circumstances 
to  do  so  would  be  to  cause  more  harm  to  religion 
than  good. 

Lastly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
suffered  for  their  religious  opinions  during  the  six 
years  of  Mary's  reign  were  men  guilty  of  seeking  to 
destroy  the  religion  which  was  held  to  be  the  only  true 
religion,  and  of  introducing  a  new  one  in  its  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catholics,  who  not  for  six  years 
but  three  hundred  years  were  persecuted  so  cruelly 
with  penal  laws  only  repealed  in  1829,  were  men  and 
women  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  would  not 
give  up  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 

Between  the  years  1573  and  1603  at  least  357  Eng 
lishmen  are  known  to  have  forfeited  their  lives  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  old  faith.  This  number  is  made  up 
of  128  priests,  187  laymen,  and  42  more  must  be  added 
to  this  list  who  died  in  prison ;  *  and  who  can  calcu 
late  the  enormous  number  of  men  and  v/omen  in 
every  class  of  society  who  were  ruined  by  the  exor 
bitant  fines,  and  enforced  sales  of  their  goods,  be 
cause  they  would  not  attend  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  rt 

*  Cf.  Dodd,  ed.  Tierney,  V,  iii,  pp.  156-170  for  names. 
fSee  part  vi,  "  Penal  Laws,"  chap.  ii. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Sin  of  Schism 

HE  gravity  of  the  sin  of  schism  is  nowadays 
scarcely  understood  by  Protestants,  such  is  the 
confusion  that  prevails  amongst  them  as  to  which 
is  the  Church  that  teaches  true  doctrines.  Even  if 
Anglican  and  Episcopalian  bishops  and  ministers 
had  valid  orders  and  accepted  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  they  would  still  stand  con 
victed  of  the  sin  of  schism,  that  is  to  say,  of  being 
out  of  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Let  the 
reader  who  has  leisure  to  do  so  carefully  read  over 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
he  will  soon  perceive  that  they  held  it  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy  to  be  in  communion  with  the  "Apostolic 
See,"  as  St  Augustine  calls  the  See  of  Rome.* 
Hence  their  horror  of  being  cut  off  from  her  com 
munion.  Take  for  instance  the  teaching  of  the  said 
Doctor  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  on  there 
being  a  Church  distinct  from  all  other  Churches 
which  have  left  her  communion — a  Church  which  is 
never  to  fail  to  the  end  of  time.  "  There  are  some/' 
he  tells  us,  "who  say  that  the  Church  which  was 
the  Church  of  all  nations  exists  not  now.  She  has 
failed.  This  they  say  who  are  not  in  her.  O  impu 
dent  assertion !  She  exists  not  because  you  are  not 
in  her.  Look  to  it,  lest  thou  for  that  cause  be  no 
more;  for  she  will  be,  though  thou  be  not  .  .  .  tell 
me  what  then  mean  these  words,  'Lo,  I  am  with 
you  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world '  ?f  "  She 
may  fight,  but  cannot  be  defeated.  All  heresies  have 
gone  out  from  her  like  useless  branches  severed 
from  the  vine.  She  remains  in  her  root.  .  .  The  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her/'  J  "Whosoever 

*  Cont.  Litteras  PetiL,  lib.  II,  43,  300,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 

t  Enarr,  in  Ps.  ci,  37,  1308,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 

J  De  Synibolo  ad  Catech.  40,  636,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 
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is  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  however 
laudably  he  thinks  he  is  living,  yet  for  this  crime 
alone  that  he  is  severed  from  Christ's  unity  he  shall 
not  have  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  in 
him."*  "All  those  congregations,  which  should 
rather  be  called  non-congregations  \disper  siones\" 
says  the  saint,  "and  which  call  themselves  Churches 
of  Christ,  are  cut  off  one  from  another,  are  opposed 
to  one  another,  and  are  hostile  to  that  congregation 
of  which  the  members  are  all  united,  which  is  His 
[Christ's]  true  Church."  f 

To  what  Church  or  congregation  of  which  "  the 
members  are  all  united,"  this  Doctor  of  the  Church 
refers  as  constituting  the  "  true  Church,"  we  leave  the 
reader  to  decide,  merely  inviting  him  to  consider 
carefully  what  has  been  written  elsewhere  as  to  what 
history  tells  us  of  this  wonderful  characteristic  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Here  we  will  be  satisfied  with 
asking  the  reader  to  compare  the  history  of  the 
secession  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  related  it,  with  that  of  the  Dona- 
tist  schismatics  of  the  fourth  century.  The  resem 
blance  is  so  striking  that  the  study  of  this  schism 
led  Newman  to  realize  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  as  clearly  in  schism  as  was  the  Church  of  that 
vast  body  of  Christians  known  as  the  Donatists.+ 
The  followers  of  Donatus  could  number  some  seventy 
bishops  at  the  date  of  their  separation  from  the 
apostolic  See,  but  St  Augustine,  on  the  authority 
of  Tichonius,  tells  us  that  the  Donatist  bishops  who 
later  on  assisted  at  a  council  of  those  times  num 
bered  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  seventy,  thus  far 
exceeding  in  numbers  the  English  bishops  at  the 
time  of  the  schism  under  Henry  VIII.  No  one,  be  it 
also  noted,  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  the  Dona- 
tists'  Orders,  nor  does  it  appear  that  as  a  body  they 

*  Ep.  cxli,  33,  579,  P.  L.  Migne. 
f  Sernio  71,5,  464,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 
£  R.  W.  Church,  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  225-7. 
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held  heretical  doctrines.  This  was  not  enough  to  make 
them  Catholics  according-  to  the  teaching  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  St  Augustine,  writing  of  them, 
says,  "May  God  withdraw  thee  from  the  party  ^of 
Donatus  and  recall  thee  to  the  Catholic  Church/'  * 
"How  many  we  know  as  a  fact  are  desirous  of 
becoming  Catholics  [they  were  Christians,  but  not 
in  communion  with  the  PopeJ,  urged  on  by  the 
clear  evidence  of  truth,  but  have  been  putting  oil 
taking  the  step  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  their 
friends." f  "These  testimonies  we  produce  from 
Scripture,"  writes  this  holy  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
"that  it  may  clearly  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
thing  more  grievous  than  the  sacrilege  of  schism.  + 

*  Contr.  Lib.  PetiL,  9,  239,  P.  L.  Migne. 

t  Contr.  Ep.  Parmenian.  1.  ii,  9,  69,  P.  L.  Migne. 

J  E/>.  Donat.  xciii,  33,  33°>  p>  L-  M'§Tnfc- 


VI 

THE  SACRAMENTS  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Chapter  I 

The  Seven  Sacraments 

IN  the  twenty-fifth  article  on  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  it  is  stated  that  "  those  five  commonly 
called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say  Confirmation, 
Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony  and  Extreme  Unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel." 
From  the  very  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anglican 
schism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Catholic 
Church  admittedly  taught  that  there  were  seven 
sacraments,  we  may  rightly  argue  that  this  was  the 
belief  that  had  been  handed  down  to  our  forefathers. 
We  cannot,  then,  do  better  in  dealing  with  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  begin  by  ex 
plaining  her  teaching,  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments. 

Baptism 

WHEN  Adam  sinned  by  his  disobedience  against 
God,  he  was  punished,  not  simply  by  being  driven 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  by  the  infliction  of 
other  severe  penalties.  First  and  foremost,  he  was 
deprived  of  sanctifying  grace,  that  supernatural  gift 
of  God,  which  makes  the  soul  beautiful  in  His  sight 
and  dear  to  Him.  Henceforth,  no  soul  was  to  be 
created  enriched  with  this  supernatural  beauty. 
God  forgave  Adam  and  Eve  their  sin  on  their  re 
penting  of  their  disobedience,  but  a  penalty  was  to 
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be  exacted.  We,  their  children,  were  all  to  be  born 
in  original  sin,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  mark  of  God's 
displeasure  upon  us,  the  privation  of  supernatural 
beauty.  When  a  nobleman,  convicted  of  serious 
crime  against  his  king  has  had  his  title  taken  from 
him,  all  his  children  are  born  commoners.  This 
simile  may  serve  to  make  us  in  some  way  understand 
how  the  sin  of  Adam  has  deprived  us  of  that  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  soul  which  would  have  been  our 
birthright. 

i  'Baptism  is  the  channel  through  which  God  has 
willed  that  grace  should  first  flow  into  the  soul.  With 
out  this  sacrament  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."* 

The  effect  of  baptism  is  to  impress  a  character  or 
mark  on  the  soul  which  cannot  be  effaced.  When 
administered,  the  sacrament  takes  away  original 
sin ;  and  if  the  person  be  truly  repentant,  it  also 
takes' away  the  guilt  of  any  sin  actually  committed, 
together  with  the  punishment  due  to  it. 

The  waters  of  baptism  should  flow,  or  at  least  move 
along  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  person  who  is 
being  baptized;  hence  theuncatholic  practice  of  those 
who  administer  baptism  by  merely  sprinkling  drops 
of  water  on  the  face  is  blameworthy  in  the  extreme. 
While  the  water  is  being  poured  on  the  forehead, 
the  priest  pronounces  the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Any  one  may  and  should  baptize 
where  there  is  danger  of  death  and  no  priest  is 
at  hand. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  it 
was  usual  to  dip  the  person  who  was  to  be  baptized 
three  times  into  the  baptismal  pool.  "  Not  once  but 
three  times  we  are  dipped,"  says  Tertullian,  who 
flourished  between  A.D.  195  and  230,  aas  the  name  of 

*  John  iii,  5. 
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each  person  [of  the  Blessed  Trinity]  is  pronounced."* 
St  Cyprian,  A.D.  258,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
baptism  by  immersion  was  never  held  to  be  essential 
to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament,  where  he  relates 
that  in  his  day  it  was  not  customary  to  baptize  the 
sick  by  dipping  them  into  the  water,  f  In  many  parts 
of  the  Christian  Church  the  practice  of  pouring  water 
on  the  forehead  was  gradually  introduced.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  Church  it  is  the  manner  now 
followed  in  the  administration  of  baptism. 

Does  the  Church  hold  that  all  of  us  are  conceived 
in  sin  ?  it  may  be  asked.  We  reply  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  all  are  conceived  in 
original  sin  except  the  Mother  of  God,  and  this,  not 
in  virtue  of  her  own  merits,  but  by  a  singular  privi 
lege  bestowed  on  her  by  God,  as  will  be  explained 
later  on. 

i  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  all  who  die  without  having 
received  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  are  consigned 
to  hell? 

No,  we  reply  ;  none  are  condemned  to  hell,  except 
such  as  leave  this  world  with  mortal  sin  on  their 
souls.  It  will  also  be  well  to  remember  that  besides 
the  baptism  of  water  of  which  we  have  been  speak 
ing,  there  is  likewise  a  baptism  which  is  known 
as  the  baptism  of  desire,  and  also  the  baptism  ot 
blood. 

If  an  unbaptized  person  have  contrition  for  his 
sins,  that  is  to  say,  sorrow  because  he  has  offended 
God,  who  is  so  good  in  Himself  and  so  good  to  us, 
sanctifying  grace  will  be  infused  into  his  soul — 
since  he  would  wish,  at  least  implicitly,  to  have 
the  sacrament — and  this  is  called  the  baptism  of 
desire. 

Likewise,  if  a  man  had  attrition,  sorrow  from  any 
other  supernatural  motive  than  that  of  love  of  God, 
and  were  to  suffer  death  for  his  faith  before  he  could 

*  De  Resitrrect.  Carnis,  2,  190,  P.  L.  Migne. 
t  Ep.  ad  Magn.,  3,  1195-6,  /-.  L.  Migne. 
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actually  receive  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  he  too 
would  be  freed  from  any  guilt  whatsoever,  as  also 
from  any   punishment  due  to  it,   since   he   would 
thereby  receive  the  baptism  of  blood. 

As  regards  unbaptized  infants,  whether  of  Chris 
tian  or  pagan  parents,  though  the  common  teaching 
of  Catholic  theologians  is  that  they  will  never  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  will  be  deprived  of  natural 
happiness  after  death  in  the  place  God  has  reserved 
for  them. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  on  what  authority  are 
children  baptized  before  they  have  attained  the  use 
of  reason  r 

We  must  remember  that  the  necessity  of  baptism 
is  proved  from  the  words,  "  Unless  a  man"  etc.* 
Now  the  Apostle  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek,  and  the 
word  which  in  English  has  been  rendered  by  a  man 
is  in  the  Greek  "TIC,"  meaning  any  one,  whoever  he 
may  be.  So  that  the  word  used  in  no  wise  excludes 
children.  Moreover,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
early  Christians  for  the  practice  of  baptizing  chil 
dren.  St  Ireneeus,  martyr,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  France, 
who  died  A,D.  202,  says:  "  Christ  came  to  save  all 
through  Himself;  all  I  say  who  are  born  anew 
through  Him  [baptized]  infants  and  little  ones,  boys, 
youths  and  aged  persons  ;"f  and  this  holy  writer 
was  a  disciple  of  St  Polycarp  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  St  John  the  Apostle.  Origen,  a  Christian  writer 
of  about  the  same  date,  A.D.  180,  likewise  bears  wit 
ness  to  the  practice  of  baptizing  children  in  the 
following  words :  "  The  Church  has  received  the 
tradition  from  the  apostles  that  baptism  is  to  be 
given  to  children  .  .  .  because  in  all  there  is  in  truth 
the  defilement  \sordes\  of  sin  which  by  water  and 
the  Spirit  must  be  washed  out."* 

*  Tohn  iii,  5. 

t  Lib.  ii,  adv.  Hcer.  7,  784,  P.  G.  Migne. 

%  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  14,  1047,  ^  ^-  Migne. 
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Confirmation 

OUR  Catholic  Catechism  tells  us  that  "  Confirma 
tion  is  a  sacrament  by  which  we  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  order  to  make  us  strong  and  perfect  Chris 
tians  and  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ/' 

The  sacrament  is  called  confirmation  because, 
besides  imparting  an  increase  of  habitual  grace 
(that  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  soul)  it 
confirms  the  recipient  in  his  belief  in  the  faith 
received  in  baptism,  which,  as  an  infant,  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate.  Moreover,  it  gives  him  courage 
to  openly  profess  this  faith,  even  if  in  consequence 
he  should  have  to  suffer  persecution.  The  way  in 
which  this  sacrament  is  administered  is  as  follows  : 
The  bishop  with  outstretched  hands  offers  up  prayer, 
then  anoints  with  chrism,  the  forehead  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  confirmed,  and  says  the  following  words  : 
"  I  sign  thee^with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  I  con 
firm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Sometimes  this  sacrament  is  referred  to  in  Scripture 
as  the  laying  on  of  hands  :*  "  Then  they  laid  hands 
on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  Again, 
"  And  when  Paul  had  imposed  his  hands  upon  them, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them."t 

Lastly,  this  sacrament  may  be  considered  in  con 
nexion  with  the  seal  or  character  which  marks  the 
soul  ot  him  who  is  confirmed.  For  the  Church 
teaches  us  that  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  no  less 
than  that  of  baptism  and  holy  orders,  imprints  on 
the  soul  a  seal  or  spiritual  mark  which  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Chrism,  which  is  the  matter  the  bishop  makes  use 
of  in  this  sacrament,  is  composed  of  oil  of  olives  and 
balsam,  a  sweet-smelling  gum,  symbolic  of  the 
sweet  odour  that  proceeds  from  the  soul  of  him  who 

*  Acts  viii,  17,  18.          f  Acts  xix,  6, 
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worthily  receives  this  sacrament:  "We  are  a  good 
odour  to  Christ/'*  "  My  odour  is  as  purest  balsam. "t 

The  use  of  oil,  when  it  is  a  question  of  conferring 
an  especial  grace,  is  very  ancient.  Thus  we  find 
Samuel  anointing  Saul  and  David  with  oil  on 
their  being  selected  by  God  for  the  office  of  king. 
Oil  is  symbolic  of  light  and  strength,  which  he  who 
is  to  receive  the  sacrament  '.requires  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  religion  and  coura 
geously  make  profession  of  it. 

The  Church  makes  use  of  oil  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation,  holy 
orders  and  extreme  unction,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction 
this  use  of  oil  is  not  a  mere  part  of  the  ceremony, 
but  essential  to  the  valid  administration  of  these 
two  sacraments,  as  oil  is  the  very  matter  of  the 
sacrament.  In  ancient  times  confirmation  was  ad 
ministered  by  the  bishop  immediately  after  baptism. £ 
First,  different  parts  of  the  body  and  the  top  of  the 
head  were  anointed  with  simple  oil,  then  baptism 
was  administered  by  a  threefold  immersion^  and 
lastly,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  the  bishop 
invoking  the  Holy  Ghost  and  placing  his  hands  over 
the  child  and  anointing  it  with  chrism  on  the  fore 
head.!  It  maY  be  well  to  quote  likewise  the  authority 
of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions  as  to  the 
manner  observed  by  the  early  Church  in  adminis 
tering  baptism. 

These  constitutions  are  referred  to  in  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  389,  as  of  ancient  date.H 
Consequently,  though  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
they  are  of  apostolic  origin,  we  may  safely  appeal 
to  them  as  giving  us  the  orthodox  way  of  baptizing 
as  far  back,  probably,  as  the  third  century.  "  Thus 
shalt  thou  baptize  "  is  the  teaching  of  the  said  con- 

*  2  Cor.  ii,  15.  t  Eccles  xxiv,  21. 

J  Cf.  Cczremon.  Bapt.  Indices,  ii,  Migne. 

§  Tertul.  lib.  de  Bapt.  1206.  cf.  note  (a)  1207.  Ibid.  Migne. 

H  Galland.  torn,  in,  1.  iii. 
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stitutions.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father  who  sent 
Him  [Christ].  In  the  name  of  Christ  who  came  to 
us,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  bore 
witness  to  Him.  Thou  shalt  first  anoint  with  holy 
oil  [oleo] ;  then  thou  shalt  baptize  with  water,  and 
lastly,  thou  shalt  sign  with  chrism  [unguentd]." * 

St"  Augustine  (A.D.  430)  says :  "  By  this  ointment  you. 
easily  understand  that  the  sacrament  of  chrism  ... 
is  as  sacred  as  baptism  itself. t 

By  this  sacrament  of  chrism  St  Augustine  evi 
dently  means  confirmation,  and  puts  it  on  a  level 
with  baptism  ;  therefore,  we  may  rightly  argue  that 
confirmation  is  as  truly  a  sacrament  as  baptism, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  "  as  sacred  as  baptism." 

The  Holy  Eucharist 

THE  REAL  PRESENCE  (TRANSUBSTANTIATION) 

THE  Catholic  Church  has  always  taught  her  children 
that  at  the  moment  the  priest,  at  Mass,  pronounces 
the  words  of  consecration  over  the  bread  and  wine, 
they  are  changed  into  the  sacred  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  The  words  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV, 
drawn  up  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  areas  follows:  "I 
profess  ....  that  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  there  there  is  truly,  really  and  sub 
stantially  the  Body  and  Blood,  together  with  the 
Soul  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  there  takes  place  a  conversion  of  the  whole  sub 
stance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood,  which  con 
version  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transubstantia 
te."  % 

For  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  institu 
tion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist  we  must 
turn  to  the  Gospels. § 

*  Ibid.  torn,  in,  1.  vii,  c.  xxii.       f  Cont.  lit.  Petit.  43,  312,  Migne. 
%  Denzing-er,  Enchiridion,  n.  865. 

§  Matt,  xxvi,  26-29  ;  Mark  xiv,  22-25;  Luke  xxii»  !9>  2°5  x  Cor- 
xi,  23-26, 
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Our  Lord's  words  are  very  clear  and  precise.  St 
Matthew  tells  us  that  "while  they  were  at  supper, 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  and  broke,  and  gave 
to  His  disciples  and  said,  *  Take  ye  and  eat ;  this  is 
My  Body  ';  and,  taking  the  chalice,  He  gave  thanks 
and  gave  to  them,  saying,  <  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for 
this  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  shall 
be  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins/"  Notice 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  does  not  say  that  the  bread 
and  wine  represent  His  Body  and  Blood,  but  He  says 
distinctly,  "  This  z's,"  etc. 

Hence  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  consecrated  Bread 
as  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  "  The  bread  which  we 
break  is  it  not  the  communion  [partaking]  of  the 
Body  of  our  Lord:"*  And  again,  "Whosoever  shall 
eat  this  Bread  or  drink  the  Chalice  of  the  Lord  un 
worthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Lord."t 

Even  our  Lord's  disciples  understood  our  Lord  to 
be  speaking  literally  of  His  Sacred  Body  and  Blood, 
which  He  would  give  them  to  feed  on,  for  we  know 
that  they  exclaimed,  when  previously  He  had  pro 
mised  them  this  gift,  "This  saying  is  hard,  and  who 
can  hear  it?"  J  If  they  had  mistaken  His  meaning, 
surely  He  would  have  corrected  them  and  explained 
to  them  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only  to  repre 
sent  His  Body  and  Blood ;  all  the  more  so  as  He 
must  have  known  what  would  be  the  result  of  their 
understanding  Him  to  be  speaking  in  the  literal 
sense  ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  after  this,  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back;  and  walked  no  more  with  Him." 
Instead,  then,  of  telling  them  that  He  was  only  speak 
ing  of  giving  Himself  to  be  fed  on  in  a  figurative 
sense,  He  confirmed  them  in  the  view  they  had  taken 
of  what  He  had  said,  by  putting  to  His  apostles  the 
question,  "Will  you  also  go  away  r"  And  then  it 
was  that  St  Peter,  representing  the  mind  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  end  of  time,  exclaimed  with 

*  i  Cor.  x,  16.  t  i  Cor.  xi,  27.          %  John  vi,  61-69. 
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loving  earnestness,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

It  was  His  Body  that  Christ  had  promised  the 
Jews  He  would  one  day  give  them  when  He  declared 
that  "  the  bread  that  I  will  give  you  is  My  Flesh";  * 
and  St  Paul  assures  us  that  "  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Body  of  the  Lord,"  t 
that  is  to  say,  because  he  does  not  acknowledge  Christ 
to  be  in  the  consecrated  Host.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
purposes  our  Blessed  Lord  had  before  Him  in  multi 
plying  the  five  loaves  with  which  He  fed  the  five  thou 
sand  people  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  great  miracle  He  wills 
to  take  place  every  time  that  the  priest  consecrates 
the  Hosts  he  is  to  distribute  to  the  faithful  when  they 
receive  communion.  It  is  not  more  wonderful  that  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  should  have  been  multi 
plied  so  as  to  suffice  to  feed  five  thousand  people  than 
that  the  substance  of  some  hundred  hosts  should  be 
converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  present 
in  each  single  host.  In  both  cases  there  is  something 
that  surpasses  our  powers  of  understanding.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  how  our  Lord  can  be  in 
more  than  one  place  at  a  time  any  more  than  we 
can  understand  how  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  could 
be  multiplied  and  suffice  to  feed  five  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children,  and  yet  "all  did  eat 
and  were  filled."  t  It  is  sufficient  that  we  should  here 
have  Christ's  own  words  clearly  telling  His  apostles 
that  each  one  of  them  was  to  receive  His  Sacred 
Body  under  the  form  of  bread.  "  Take  ye  and  eat ; 
this  is  My  Body."  If,  then,  our  Lord  at  the  Last 
Supper  could  be  sacramentally  present  in  thirteen 
different  places,  who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Him  to  be  in  a  hundred  or  in  a  thousand  different 
places  ?  We  must  never  forget  that  God  is  all-power 
ful,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  know  but  very 

*  John  vi,  52.  1 1  Cor.  ii,  29.  £  Matt.  xiv. 
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little  even  of  the  laws  that  direct  the  forces  of  nature, 
or  of  the  limits  of  their  possible  action  under  differ 
ent  conditions  of  existence. 

Though  the  Church  only  commands  the  faithful 
to  communicate  once  a  year  under  pain  of  sin,  it  is 
her  desire  that  all  should  frequently  receive  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  the  holy  Eucharist;  for  it  is  by 
doing  so  that  the  soul  grows  in  supernatural  beauty, 
is  strengthened  so  as  to  easily  resist  temptation,  is 
detached  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  lives 
mindful  of  the  presence  of  its  God. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  our 
Blessed  Lord  had  before  Him  in  instituting  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  He  wished  to  be  with  us,  even 
as  man,  unto  the  end  of  time,  and  how  could  He 
better  effect  His  purpose  than  by  putting  Himself 
under  the  form  of  bread  to  be  received  by  His  much 
loved  children  in  holy  Communion,  and  by  remain 
ing  in  the  tabernacle  on  our  altars  by  day  and  by 
night  r 

Christ,  as  God,  is  indeed  everywhere  present,  but 
His  Sacred  Humanity  is  in  heaven  only  and  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  to  be  found ;  and  this  is 
why  a  Catholic  Church  differs  so  much  from  a  Pro 
testant  Church.  A  Catholic  needs  not  to  be  told  of 
the  difference  there  is  between  praying  in  his  own 
room  and  praying  in  a  church  in  presence  of  our 
Lord's  Sacred  Humanity! 

The  morning  service  celebrated  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  called  the  Mass.  There  is  some  obscurity 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Mass."  Probably  the 
word  is  a  varied  form  of  missio,  signifying  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregation  at  the  end  of  the  ser 
vice.  Hence  Ite,  missa  est — "  Go;  there  is  dismissal." 

To  understand  why  we  speak  of  the  Mass  as 
a  sacrifice  we  must  recall  to  mind  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  a  sacrifice. 

A  ^  sacrifice,  properly  so-called,  is  an  external 
offering  made  by  a  lawful  minister  to  God  alone  by 
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the  destruction  of  the  thing  offered,  or  by  what  is 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  destruction,  in  testi 
mony  of  His  supreme  dominion,  and  to  appease  His 
divine  justice.  Now  in  the  Mass  a  real  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  God,  for  our  Blessed  Lord's  humanity,  by 
being  placed  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  is 
reduced  to  the  equivalently  lifeless  state  of  a  victim, 
offered  to  the  eternal  Father  by  the  priest.* 

From  the  earliest  times  we  find  mention  of  sacri 
fices  being  offered  to  God.f  Thus  we  read  of  ^ the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  J  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  the  sacrifice 
of  Melchisedech,  §  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham!!  and 
God's  order  to  Moses  was  that  he  should  say  to 
Pharaoh,  "  Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  sacrifice 
to  Me  in  the  desert,"1f  and  we  know  how  our  Blessed 
Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Jeru 
salem  to  assist  at  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  It  is  strange  that  Protestantism  should  have 
abolished  the  idea  of  sacrificing,  though  it  has  re 
tained  prayer ;  a  sacrifice  is  an  act  of  worship  of 
itself  and  must  not  be  excluded  from  man's  religion. 
It  is  an  act  without  words,  and  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
its  meaning,  just  as  the  presentation  of  a  sword  or 
the  keys  of  a  city  is  significant  of  an  expression  of 
humble  submission  to  and  dependence  on  him  to 
whom  the  sword  or  keys  are  offered. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sacri 
fices  of  the  old  law  were  figures  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  Himself  which  Christ  offered  up  on  Mount  Cal 
vary,  and  of  which  the  offering  up  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  a  mystical  representation,  seeing,  as  we 
havejustsaid,thatChrist'shumanity,bybeingplaced 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  is  reduced  to  a  life 
less  condition,  as  was  that  of  the  victim  which  was 

*  De  Lugo,  De  Eitchar.  disp.  xix.  s.  5.  Franzelin,  De  Euchar. 
th.  xvi. 

t  S.  Thorn.  Aq.  Sum.  TheoL  2-23S,  q.  Ixxxv,  i. 
+  Gen.  iv.  +  Ibid.  viii. 

§Ibid.  xiv.  II  Ibid,  xv  and  xxii. 

If  Exod.  v,  i. 
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slain  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  Christ's  passion 
and  death  are  of  infinite  value,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  increased  by  any  other  sacrifice ;  for  His  satis 
factions  more  than  sufficed  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin; 
hence  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.  But  it  is  princi 
pally  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  sac 
raments  that  these  His  merits  and  satisfactions  are 
applied  to  individual  souls,  as  they  are  channels 
through  which  God  wills  His  graces  to  flow.  The 
Mass  brings  Calvary  home  to  our  own  age  and  to 
ourselves.  To  assist  at  Mass  is  to  stand  by  the  Cross. 
The  Mass  is  said  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
"for  the  living  as  for  the  dead,"  because,  if  God  is 
pleased  to  apply  His  merits  in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  officiating  priest  to  the  souls  in  Pur 
gatory,  they  atone  for  sin  and  cancel  the  punish 
ment  due  to  it,  fully  or  in  part,  as  God  wills. 

Communion  under  one  kind 

PROTESTANTS  often  express  astonishment  at  the 
Catholic  Church  administering  communion  to  the 
faithful  only  under  one  form,  viz.,  bread,  at  least  in 
those  countries  where  the  Latin  rite  is  used,  whereas 
in  the  Church  of  England  communion  is  received 
under  the  form  both  of  bread  and  wine. 

Our  reply  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  considers 
the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  question  of  Church 
discipline,  and  her  practice  has  varied  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  at 
His  last  supper,  did  not  enjoin  on  all  the  obligation 
of  receiving  His  sacred  Body  and  Blood  both  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  of  wine.  His  words,  "Drink  ye 
all  of  this/3  as  also  the  words,  "  Do  this  for  a  com 
memoration  of  Me,"  were  addressed  to  the  apostles, 
who  were  the  first  priests  of  His  Church,  and  to 
them  alone.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  command  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  that  the  Catholic  priest  receives 
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communion  when  celebrating  Mass,  both  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  of  wine. 

If  this  command  had  been  addressed  to  everybody, 
it  would  follow  that  laymen — men  and  women — are 
instructed  by  Christ  to  change  the  bread  and  wine 
into  His  Body  and  Blood,  for  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  conferred  the  power  on  those 
to  whom  He  was  speaking  to  change  the  bread  and 
wine  into  His  sacred  Body  and  Blood:  "Do  this  in 
commemoration  of  Me."* 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  evident  that  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  at  His  last  supper  cannot  be 
taken  as  containing  a  command  that  laymen  are 
all  to  communicate  both  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  under  the  form  of  wine,  for  these  words,  as  we 
have  said,  were  not  addressed  to  laymen,  but  they 
may  profitably  lead  us  to  consider  the  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  light  of  another  objec 
tion  often  put  forward  by  non-Catholics.  What,  it 
is  objected,  of  certain  Scripture  texts  which  might 
seem  to  show  that  communion  should  be  received 
under  both  kinds  by  all  r 

Our  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  to  place  side 
by  side  samples  of  the  different  classes  of  texts  bear 
ing  upon  this  subject,  and  invite  our  reader  to 
consider  the  conclusion  they  point  to. 

i. — Texts   which   speak   of  2. — Texts   which   speak   of 

Christ's  Body  being  eaten  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood 

under  the  form  of  bread,  being  eaten  and  drunk  : 
such  as  the  following : 

If   any    man  eat  of  this  Except  you  eat  the  flesh 

bread,    he    shall    live    for  of  the    Son    of   Man,   and 

ever;  and  the  bread  that  I  drink  His  blood,  you  shall 

will  give,   is  My  flesh,  for  not  have  life  in  you. — John 

the  life  of  the  world. — John  vi,  54. 
vi,  52. 

He  that  eateth  this  bread,  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
*  i  John  vi,  52. 
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shall   live  for  ever. — John      and    drinkethj  My    blood, 
vi,  59.  hath  everlasting  life. — John 

vi>  55- 

Finally  we  have  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  con 
tained  in  those  words  of  his:  "Whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  or  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  un 
worthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  the  Lord."*  The  Anglican  version  and  instead  of 
or  in  the  first  part  of  this  text  is  now  corrected  in 
the  Revised  Version.  It  was  an  obvious  mistransla 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  "//,"  which  means  or — inten 
tionally  done,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  favour  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  which  condemns 
communion  under  one  form,  despite  the  words  of  St 
Paul,  just  quoted,  "Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread, 
or  drink,  etc.  .  .  ." 

Hence,  to  sum  up,  we  have  texts  in  which  there 
is  question  of  receiving:  (i)  Christ's  sacred  Body; 
(2)  His  sacred  Body  and  Blood;  (3)  either  His 
sacred  Body  or  His  sacred  Blood.  Now  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  when  we  receive  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  communion  He  comes  to  us  as  a 
living  Christ,  and  not  as  a  dead  Christ.  Hence  to 
receive  Christ  in  communion  is  to  receive  His  Body, 
Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity. 

It  follows  then:  (i)  That  to  receive  our  Blessed 
Lord  under  the  form  of  bread  only  is  to  receive 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  for  He  would  not  be  a 
living  Christ  but  a  dead  Christ,  if  His  sacred  Body 
were  separated  from  His  sacred  Blood. 

(2)  To  say  that  we  are  to  receive  Christ's  sacred 
Body  and  sacred  Blood  is  simply  to  express  in  a 
fuller  way  what  it  is  that  we  receive  when  Christ  is 
received  under  the  form  of  bread  only.  If  for  disci 
plinary  reasons  the  Church  were  to  command  her 
children  to  receive  communion  only  under  the  form 
of  wine,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  been  saying, 

*  i  Cor.  xi,  27. 
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that  we  should  be  receiving  both  His  sacred  Blood 
and  His  sacred  Body. 

(3)  That  to  speak  of  receiving  either  Christ's 
sacred  Body  or  His  sacred  Blood,  is  merely  to  con 
firm  the  doctrine  we  have  just  explained.  It  is  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  Christ  can  be  received 
in  communion  otherwise  than  He  really  is — Body, 
Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity.  This  is  why  St  Paul 
tells  us  that  to  receive  Christ  unworthily,  either 
under  the  form  of  bread,  or  under  the  form  of  wine 
— "  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  this 
chalice" — shall,  in  either  case,  be  "/guilty  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord." 

It  follows  then  that  when  the  priest  at  Mass  com 
municates,  first  under  the  form  of  bread  and  after 
wards  under  the  form  of  wine,  he  receives  Christ 
twice,  for  our  Lord  is  wholly,  Body,  Blood,  Soul 
and  Divinity  under  both  forms. 

Church  Discipline  as  regards  receiving  Communion  under 

one  or  both  kinds 

FROM  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  evident:  (i) 
that  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  at  His  last  sup 
per  were  addressed  not  to  laymen — men,  women 
and  children — but  to  the  apostles  only,  the  first 
priests  of  His  Church;  (2)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
interpret  the  texts  in  Scripture  bearing  on  Holy 
Communion,  either  as  ordering  or  as  forbidding  the 
faithful  to  receive  communion  under  one  kind  (bread) 
or  under  both  kinds  (bread  and  wine). 

It  remains,  however,  for  us  to  say  something  about 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  enjoins  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  Church  to  communicate  under 
one  kind  only — that  of  bread — while  in  the  East 
Catholics  are  ordered  to  communicate  under  both 
kinds — bread  and  wine.  We  are  then  dealing 
merely  with  a  matter  of  Church  discipline,  which 
the  Catholic  Church  may  alter  when  and  where  she 
thinks  fit  to  do  so. 

10 
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There  is  no  authority  for  thinking  that  in  the  early 
Church  it  was  obligatory  to  receive  communion  un 
der  the  form  of  bread  and  under  the  form  of  wine. 

We  read,  for  instance,  that  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  "  were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  communication  of  bread"  (the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  here  referred  to)  "  and  in  prayer." 
So  again  we  are  told  of  the  Christians  of  Troas 
assembling  to  break  bread* 

Good  reasons  have  caused  the  Church  to  vary 
her  regulations  in  this  matter,  sometimes  com 
manding  her  children  to  receive  under  both  kinds 
and  at  others  to  receive  under  one  kind  only.  In 
consequence  of  certain  heretics  known  as  Mani- 
chaeans  refusing  to  communicate  under  the  form  of 
wine,  both  because  they  held  that  wine  was  an 
invention  of  Satan  and  because  they  did  not  admit 
that  Christ  had  real  blood,  Pope  St  Leo  I,  A.D.  440, 
gave  orders  that  those  who  communicated  habitually 
under  the  form  of  bread  alone  should  be  under 
observation  as  being  likely  to  be  infected  with  the 
Manichsean  heresy.  With  this  object,  a  little  later 
on,  Pope  Gelasius,  A.D.  492,  commanded  all  to  receive 
under  both  kinds.  Obviously  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  the  Pope  to  command  all  to  receive 
under  both  species,  if  at  that  period  of  the  Church's 
existence  it  had  been  already  universal  to  do  so. 

Later  on,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  optional 
to  receive  under  one  or  both  kinds;  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  note  that  our  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  Bede,  testifies  that  already  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  seventh  century  it  was  customary  in 
England  to  receive  communion  under  one  kind.t 

Towards  the  thirteenth  century — probably  in  con 
sequence  of  the  heresy  referred  to  having  died  out — 
the  custom  had  arisen  of  receiving  only  under  the 
form  of  bread,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.D. 
1418,  made  it  obligatory  for  all  to  conform  to  this 

*  Acts  ii.  f  Hist.  EccL  ii,  5. 
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almost  universal  custom  then  prevailing  in  the 
West.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Council  of  Con 
stance,  by  this  decree,  wished  it  to  be  made  known 
that  she  in  no  way  countenanced  the  heresy  of  the 
Calixtines  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  held,  as 
some  Anglicans  do  at  the  present  day,  that  com 
munion  received  only  under  the  form  of  bread  was 
invalid  or  at  least  illicit. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  reasons  stated,  has  always  considered 
this  matter  as  one  of  Church  discipline,  and  as  not 
affecting  the  validity  of  communion.  To  the  present 
day  she  has  allowed  the  Greek  Church,  in  commu 
nion  with  the  See  of  Peter,  to  communicate  under 
both  kinds — nay,  she  does  not  allow  them  to  com 
municate  in  their  churches  except  under  both  kinds. 

Reservation  and  Adoration  of  the  (Consecrated  Ereaa 
IN  the  days  when  the  pagan  emperors  were  endea 
vouring  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  arrest  the 
spreading  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  consecrated 
bread,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  not  reserved  in 
the  places  where  the  faithful  assembled  to  assist  at 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  was, 
however,  customary  for  the  priests  to  go  from  house  to 
house  and  say  Mass,  and  then  to  " break  bread"  with 
the  faithful,*  that  is  to  say  they  administered  commu 
nion  to  those  present.  St  Basil,  A.D.  379,  lays  it 
down  that  "  it  is  lawful  in  times  of  persecution  to 
communicate  oneself  when  there  is  no  priest  or 
deacon  at  hand."  "This,"  he  says,  "is  a  practice 
which  dates  back  to  ancient  days ; "  and  he  adds 
that  "  hermits  in  the  deserts,  where  there  are  no 
priests,  reserve  the  consecrated  species  and  give 
themselves  communion,"  and  that  "  it  is  customary 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt  for  the  faithful  to  reserve 
the  consecrated  species,  and  each  one  when  he 
thinks  fit  gives  communion  to  himself."  "  As  soon/' 

*  Acts  ii. 
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continues  the  saint,  "as  the  priest  has  completed 
the  sacrifice  and  has  administered  communion,  every 
one  should  consider  that  each  day  when  eating  a 
portion  of  what  he  has  taken  home  with  him,  he  is 
communicating  as  from  the  hand  of  the  priest  who 
gave  him  the  entire  piece  which  he  took  away  with 
him."*  We  find  Tertullian,  whose  life  belongs  to 
both  the  second  and  third  centuries,  referring  inci 
dentally  to  the  practice  of  Christians  abstaining 
from  all  food  before  receiving  communion.  "Will 
not  thy  husband,"  he  asks  the  Christian  wife,  "get 
to  know  what  it  is  that  thou  eatest  before  thou 
takest  any  other  food?"f  for  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  their  faith  to  pagans  for  fear  ot 
giving  rise  to  irreverence  and  ridicule  on  the  part 
of  unbelievers.  It  may  also  interest  the  reader  to 
know  that  it  was  usual  with  the  early  Christians  to 
carry  about  with  them  the  consecrated  bread  so  as 
to  be  fortified  by  daily  communion  to  withstand  the 
sufferings  of  martyrdom  to  which  they  were  hourly 
exposed.  Hence  St  Cyprian's  indignant  reproaches 
to  the  Christian  of  his  day  who  assisted  at  the  un 
seemly  public  games  of  the  pagans,  seeing  that 
"  he  bears  on  his  person,  as  it  is  customary  for 
Christians  to  do,  the  holy  Body  of  Christ,"  that  is 
to  say  the  consecrated  bread.:}:  Even  after  the  days 
of  pagan  persecution  were  over,  this  practice  con 
tinued  for  some  time.  Thus  St  Ambrose  (died  A.D. 
397)  relates  how  his  brother  Satyrus,  though  not 
yet  a  Christian,  attributed  his  being  saved  from 
drowning  to  his  having  tied  round  his  neck  the 
consecrated  bread  which  he  begged  the  Christians 
on  board  to  allow  him  to  have.  They  consented, 
and  leaping  into  the  sea,  he  swam  safely  to  shore. § 
The  practice  of  adoring  the  consecrated  bread 

*£/>.  xciii,  32,  486,  P.  G.  Migne. 

t  Lib.  ad  Uxor.,  I,  1296,  P.  L.  Migne. 

%De  Spectaculis,  4,  814,  P.  L.  Migne. 

§  De  Excess u  Fratris,  16,  1,034,  P.  L.  Mijjne. 
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followed  only  naturally  from  the  belief  of  Christians 
in  its  being  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
"No  one,"  says  St  Augustine,  "eats  this  Flesh 
before  having  adored  It."*  Where  explaining  the 
words  of  the  psalm,  "  Adore  the  footstool  of  God,  for 
it  is  holy  "•  —  by  which  words  he  tells  us  we  are  to 
understand  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — he  writes  as 
follows:  "  Not  only  do  we  not  sin  in  adoring  It,  but 
we  sin  in  not  adoring  It."  Commenting  on  the  same 
psalm,  St  Ambrose,  in  his  homily  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  declares  that  the  words,  "Adore the  footstool 
of  God,"  mean  that  we  are  to  adore  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  In  like  manner  St  John 
Chrysostom  says  that  the  Magi  "  came  from  a  dis 
tance  to  adore  the  Body  lying  in  the  manger  in  fear 
and  trembling."  "  Let  us,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
"  imitate  them.  .  .  Thou  seest  It  not  in  the  hands  oi 
a  woman  [Christ's  holy  Mother]  but  in  the  hands 
of  a  priest. "f 

When  the  era  of  pagan  persecution  was  over  and 
the  Christians  began  to  erect  their  churches,  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  hanging  up  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  over  the  altar  in  gold  or  silver  boxes 
often  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  We  have  a  refe 
rence  to  this  practice  in  the  Acts  of  a  Council  held 
at  Constantinople  under  Mennas  bishop  of  that  city, 
A.D.  536,  which  among  other  matters  dealt  with  the 
case  of  a  certain  Severus,  who  was  accused  of  having 
stolen  the  gold  and  silver  doves  which  were  sus 
pended  over  the  altars. 

How  great  was  the  love  of  English  Catholics  for 
the  holy  Eucharist  at  the  time  of  the  schism  may  be 
gathered  even  from  the  writings  of  Cranmer  him 
self.  "The  people,"  he  writes,  "ran  from  altar  to 
altar  and  from  sacring,  as  they  call  it,  to  sacring 
[the  part  of  the  Mass  at  which  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  takes  place],  peeping,  tooting 

*  In  Ps.  xcviii,  37,  1,264,  P-  L-  Migne. 

t  In  Ep.  I  q,d  Cor.,  Horn,  xxiv,  61,  204,  P.  G,  Migne, 
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and  gazing  at  the  thing  [the  Host  that  had  just 
been  consecrated]  which  the  priest  held  up  in  his 
hands.  What  moved  the  priests  to  lift  up  the  Sacra 
ment  so  high  over  their  heads,  or  the  people  to  cry, 
'This  day  have  I  seen  my  Maker;  and  I  cannot  be 
quiet  except  I  see  my  Maker  once  a  day'  ?  What  was 
the  cause  of  all  this/'  continues  Cranmer,  " and  that 
as  well  the  priest  as  the  people  so  devoutly  did 
knock  [strike  their  breasts]  at  every  sight  of  the 
Sacrament,  but  that  they  worshipped  the  visible 
thing  which  they  saw  with  their  eyes  and  took  it 
for  their  very  God?"* 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance 

IT  is  certain  that  Christ,  had  He  so  willed,  could 
have  forgiven  sin  in  many  ways,  and  no  one  would 
maintain  that  He  must  necessarily  have  made  use 
of  His  priests  as  His  instruments  to  do  so,  or  as 
channels  through  which  forgiveness  should  reach  the 
soul  of  the  contrite  sinner. 

The  same  might  be  said  about  the  other  sacra 
ments,  as  means  of  conveying  grace  to  the  soul. 
Why  should  Christ  will  that  water  should  be  poured 
on  us  in  baptism,  at  the  same  time  that  certain  words 
are  pronounced  over  us?  We  can  only  reply  that 
Christ's  words  show  us  that  He  so  willed  it,  but  the 
why  and  wherefore  we  must  leave  to  Him. 

Can  man  forgive  sin?  is  often  asked,  as  if  the  idea 
were  too  absurd  to  be  insisted  upon.  To  this  we  reply: 
Certainly  he  can,  if  he  be  comissioned  by  God  to  do 
so  in  His  name.  Christ's  words  authorizing  His 
priests  to  do  so  are  clear  and  unmistakable  as  to 
their  meaning  as  are  those  He  used  in  instituting 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  We  read  in 
St  John's  Gospel  how  Christ  after  His  resurrection 
appeared  to  His  apostles  and  said  to  them  :  "  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive  they 

*   Works  on  the  Supper,  p.  354.   Parker  Society. 
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are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain  [leave 
unforgiven]  they  are  retained/'*  If  then  Christ:  has 
instituted  a  court  or  tribunal  in  which  His  ministers 
are  to  forgive  sin  in  His  name,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  it  is  likewise  His  will  that  sinners  should  pre 
sent  themselves  before  these  tribunals  to  have  their 
cases  dealt  with.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  have 
judges  appointed  by  the  king  to  sit  in  a  court  of 
justice,  if  it  were  not  obligatory  for  those  who  have 
broken  the  laws  to  appear  before  them  to  have  sen 
tence  pronounced  upon  them  by  the  said  judges  ? 

Confession  made  in  private  to  a  priest  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  confession  which  was  made 
in  public  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Origen,  who  died  A.D.  253,  writes  on  this  subject  as 
follows:  If  he  [the  spiritual  physician]  thinks  that 
your  sickness  is  of  a  nature  that  should  be  made 
known  to  the  faithful  to  give  edification  and  to  better 
the  state  of  your  soul,  it  should  be  done  after  mature 
deliberation  and  after  receiving  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  spiritual  physician."  f  For  when  the  sinner  would 
have  occasioned  domestic  troubles  or  incurred  legal 
punishments  by  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his 
crime,  he  was  not  expected  to  repeat  in  the  presence 
of  others  the  confession  he  had  made  to  the  priest. 
Hence  St  Augustine  bids  the  sinner  leave  it  to  the 
judgement  of  the  bishop  to  whom  he  has  confessed 
his  sin,  "  Whether  not  only  on  account  of  the  enor-* 
mity  of  his  sin,  but  also  on  account  of  the  scandal 
he  has  given,  it  be  expedient  to  the  Church  that  the 
fact  that  he  is  doing  penance  should  be  known  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons  or  even  to  all."J 

Origen  refers  to  the  practice  of  confession  made  in 
private  when  he  says :  "  There  is  a  seventh  way  to 
obtain  remission  of  sin  though  it  is  hard  and  diffi 
cult,  namely  that  of  penance,  when  the  sinner  .  .  . 

*  John  xx,  21,  22. 

t  Horn,  ii,  in  Ps.  xxxvii,  2,  1386,  P.  G. 

$  Serm,  cccli,  39,  1545,  P.  I.  Migne, 
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is  not  ashamed  to  declare  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord 
his  sin  and  to  ask  of  him  how  he  may  be  cured."* 

That  this  confession  included  sins  of  thought  may 
be  gathered  from  what  Origen  has  written  in  the 
following  passage:  "If  in  secret  we  have  done  what 
is  evil,  be  it  only  in  word  or  by  our  secret  thoughts, 
all  this  must  be  laid  bare  and  confessed."!  St  Cyprian, 
who  was  martyred  A.D.  258,  speaking  of  the  Chris 
tians  who  had  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  Christ 
with  the  fear  of  martyrdom  before  them,  tells  us  that, 
"  Though  not  guilty  of  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
or  of  having  expressed  a  false  declaration  [as  drawn 
up  by  the  magistrate]  that  they  had  offered  sacrifice, 
yet  because  they  had  contemplated  doing  so,  they  con 
fess  this  sin  to  the  priests  of  God  with  sorrowand  in  all 
sincerity,  and  declare  to  them  that  with  which  their 
conscience  reproaches  them."  J  The  said  writer  also 
relates  how  a  girl  was  struck  dead  who  had  received 
communion  with  a  mortal  sin  on  her  soul  which  she 
had  not  confessed,  and  adds  these  impressive  words: 
"  She  who  had  deceived  man  [the  priest]  experi 
enced  the  anger  of  an  avenging  God."§ 

The  fact  that  Christ  instituted  this  tribunal  of  the 
sacrament  of  Penance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  has 
always  been  held  as  certain  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  if  we  can  the  sensation  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  caused  by  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  which  prescribed 
that  all  should  approach  the  sacrament  at  least  once 
in  the  year;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  in  history  of 
any  outcry  having  taken  place  in  any  single  country, 
for  the  simple  reason,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
practice  of  confession  had  been  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial  as  having  been  enjoined  by  Christ 
Himself  for  the  remission  of  sin. 

*  In  Levit.  Horn,  ii,  12,  418,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 
t  Ibid.  Horn,  iii,  12,  429,  P.  G.  Migpne. 
£  De  Lapsis,  4,  503,  P.  Z.  Mig-ne. 
§  Ibid.  4,  500,  P,  L,  Migne, 
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What  are  the  necessary  conditions,  it  may  be 
asked,  for  a  sinner  to  have  his  sins  forgiven  in  the 
sacrament  of  Penance  r  He  must  be  heartily  sorry  for 
the  evil  done;  he  must  confess  his  sins  to  a  duly 
authorized  priest,  and  must  likewise  be  ready  to 
accept  the  penance  imposed  on  him. 

It  must  be  evident  that  unless  a  priest  has  suffi 
cient  reasons  to  think  that  the  penitent  is  sorry  for 
the  sins  he  is  confessing",  it  would  be  useless  to  pro 
nounce  over  him  a  sentence  which  could  not  be  rati 
fied  in  heaven;  for  where  there  is  no  sorrow  for  sin, 
there  can  be  no  forgiveness.  Confession  of  sin  is  also 
necessary;  for  the  priest  has  not  received  from  God 
the  power  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sin  to  use  it  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pronounce 
sentence  unless  he  first  understand  the  case  of  the 
sinner  who  makes  known  by  confession  what  he  has 
done  wrong.  Finally,  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  truly 
contrite  for  sin  committed,  unless  he  be  willing  to 
accept  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  sin 
demands. 

Of  the  advantages  of  confession  much  could  be 
written.  How  many  young  people  have  been  put  on 
their  guard  where  they  little  suspected  danger  of 
sin !  Who  will  say  how  many  souls  have  been  pre 
vented  from  going  astray  by  the  confessor's  paternal 
advice  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  companions, 
or  by  being  warned  against  the  attractions  of  amuse 
ments  dangerous  to  the  soul?  It  has  often  been  said 
that  even  if  the  sacrament  of  Penance  were  not  a 
sacrament  but  a  pious  practice,  still  it  should  be 
recommended,  so  great  are  the  benefits  it  can  bring 
to  the  penitent  wTho  confesses  in  the  proper  disposi 
tions,  and  is  prepared  to  follow  the  counsels  of  his 
confessor.  To  condemn  the  practice  of  confession 
as  some  Protestants  do  because  of  some  case  or  other 
of  abuse  of  this  sacrament  is  as  unreasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  condemn  the  practice  of  consulting 
lawyers  or  physicians  because  we  may  be  able  tq 
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point  to  cases  in  which  evil  has  followed  from  pro 
fessional  intercourse  with  them. 

Extreme  Unffion 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  cruellest  acts  of  Protestant 
legislation  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  instituted 
with  loving  though tfulness  by  Christ  to  console  and 
strengthen  the  soul  in  sickness  which  is  likely  to 
cause  death.  St  James  the  Apostle  refers  to  this 
sacrament  in  the  following  words :  "Is  any  man  sick 
among  you,  let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick  man;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up 
[if  it  be  God's  will  to  prolong  his  life],  and  if  he  be 
in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."* 

Several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  refer  to  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament  in  their  times.  For 
instance,  Origen  writes:  "  But  if  any  one  is  sick 
among  you,  let  him  call  in  the  priests  of  the  Church, 
and  let  them  place  their  hands  on  him  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord/3  etc.f  So  like 
wise  does  St  Chrysostom.+  This  sacrament  was  some 
times  administered  by  several  priests  and  bishops 
each  one  of  whom  took  part  in  the  anointing  of  the 
body,  but  this  manner  of  administering  the  sacra 
ment  obviously  could  not  be  practised  when  the 
clergy  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  of 
their  doing  so  without  neglecting  the  other  duties 
of  their  ministry.  We  read  of  as  many  as  seven 
bishops  having  anointed  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
on  his  death-bed. 

This  last  anointing  is  called  Extreme  Unction, 
because  only  those  are  anointed  who  are  prostrated 
by  a  sickness  that  may  cause  death.  Its  effects,  as 

*  James  v,  14,  15. 

t  Horn,  ii  in  Levit.,  2,  419,  P.  L.  Migne. 

£  Lib.  Hi,  de  Sacerdptio,  48,  644,  P.  L.  Migne. 
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regards  the  body,  are  to  restore  health,  when  God 
sees  fit  to  do  so;  and  as  regards  the  soul,  it  imparts 
sentiments  of  confidence  in  God's  mercy,  resignation 
to  His  holy  will,  strength  to  bear  with  the  sufferings 
which  usually  accompany  death,  and  to  resist  such 
temptations  as  may  assail  the  sick  man  when  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Miracles  as  a  result  of  receiving  this  sacrament 
should  not  as  a  rule  be  expected,  but  graces,  yes — 
such  as  would  be  light  to  the  physician  or  surgeon 
to  enable  them  to  deal  successfully  with  the  sickness 
or  the  operation  which  has  to  be  performed,  and 
efficacy  to  the  lotion  or  medicines  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Moreover  it  is  wrong  to  deprive  the 
soul  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  conformity  to  His  will 
which  God  bestows  through  this  sacrament,  even  if 
the  sickness  does  not  end  fatally. 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  happy  dispositions  of 
the  soul  that  so  often  makes  the  death-bed  of  a  Ca 
tholic  a  scene  of  edification  and  consolation  to  those 
who  visit  him. 

How  often  have  we  not  to  grieve  in  our  inmost 
hearts,  as  we  hear  our  non-Catholic  friends  speak  of 
those  they  have  assisted  on  their  death-beds  ?  They 
will  tell  us  how  the  beloved  one  "  passed  away  so 
quietly  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  only  fallen 
asleep,"  and  comfort  is  found  in  the  thought  that  he 
left  this  world  (to  appear  before  the  judgement-seat 
of  God)  without  being  conscious  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  death. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  anointing  the  sick 
man  with  holy  oil,  for,  as  I  have  said,  this  consoling 
sacrament  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  abolished  at 
the  time  of  the  Anglican  schism.  Agreeably  to  the 
ruling  of  Article  XXV  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  it  is  laid  down  that  Extreme  Unction  "  is 
not  to  be  accounted  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel." 

Nor,  in  most  cases,  is  there  any  attempt  to  ad 
minister  (though  of  course  invalidly)  the  sacrament 
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of  Penance ;  for  confession  is  not  believed  in  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  consti 
tuting  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  forgive 
ness  of  mortal  sin.  With  some  it  is  considered  simply 
a  practice  of  devotion,  which  may  be  omitted  before 
communion,  even  when  mortal  sin  is  on  the  soul. 

In  many  cases  communion  is  not  administered  ; 
for  if  the  clergyman  observes  the  regulations  of  his 
ritual  (see  order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick), 
there  must  be  at  least  two  persons  willing — and  in 
proper  dispositions,  it  is  to  be  presumed — to  commu 
nicate  at  the  same  time.  How  often  this  is  done  in 
hospitals  (where  so  many  poor  find  their  last  resting 
place),  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  as  the  clergyman, 
if  he  observes  the  orders  of  his  Church,  may  not  re 
serve  the  consecrated  host,  lest  it  should  come  to  be 
adored. 

Finally,  the  figure  of  our  dying  Saviour  on  the 
cross — which  is  still  banished  from  most  Protestant 
altars — is  in  most  cases  withheld  from  the  dying 
man.  Yet  who  has  assisted  at  the  death-bed  of  a 
Catholic,  and  has  not  realized  how  great  is  the  con 
solation  he  feels,  in  pressing  his  lips  to  the  feet  of 
the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  so  well  calculated 
to  excite  in  the  soul  sorrow  for  sin  and  confidence 
in  God's  mercy? 

And  so,  without  so  much  as  being  blessed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  many  and  many  a  poor  Pro 
testant  passes  out  of  this  world  "unhouseled  and 
unanealed"  (without  Communion  and  Extreme 
Unction),  as  our  forefathers  would  have  said.  To 
their  Catholic  minds  this  was  a  calamity  to  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  themselves. 

The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony 

As  we  have  dwelt  elsewhere  at  some  length  on  the 
sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,  when  considering  the 
question  of  the  invalidity  of  Anglican  Orders,*  we 

*  Catholic  Orders  and  Anglican  Orders.   Part  ix. 
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may  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  remaining  sacrament — 
that  of  matrimony.  The  Catholic  Church  has  always 
upheld  the  sanctity  of  matrimony,  and  teaches  us 
that  it  is  no  less  a  sacrament  than  a  contract,  which 
is  to  last  till  death  separates  the  contracting  parties. 

She  abhors  the  idea  of  divorce,  so  commonly  prac 
tised  in  non-Catholic  religions,  though  she  allows 
separation  when  there  is  just  cause  for  husband  and 
wife  ceasing  to  live  together.  This  is  no  new  doc 
trine.  St  Paul  lays  down  the  law  even  in  his  day,  as 
he  had  received  it.  "  To  them  that  are  married,  not 
I,  but  the  Lord,  commandeth,  that  the  wife  depart 
not  from  her  husband,  and  if  she  depart,  that  she 
remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband, 
and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife,"*  that 
is  to  say,  divorce  her.  Again,  he  writes  in  the  same 
chapter:  "A  woman  is  bound  by  the  law,  as  long  as 
her  husband  liveth ;  but  if  her  husband  die,  she  is 
at  liberty;  let  her  marry  whom  she  will." 

There  are  impediments  that  render  null  and  void 
any  attempt  to  receive  this  sacrament.  Of  these  im 
pediments,  some  come  under  the  law  of  nature,  others 
under  the  divine  law,  and  others  are  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  Hence  the  practice  of  publishing  the 
banns  of  marriage  in  a  public  church,  so  as  to  give 
opportunity  to  such  as  may  know  of  any  existing 
impediment,  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
priest.  He  who  intends  to  contract  marriage  should 
set  value  above  all  other  considerations,  on  the 
religious  principles  of  the  person  he  is  thinking  of 
marrying,  and  not  look  upon  marriage  merely  from 
a  social  or  material  standpoint.  In  no  case  should 
marriage  mean  the  sacrifice  of  religion.  How  much 
sin  and  sorrow  in  after  life  is  caused  through  the 
neglect  of  this  important  principle! 

It  is  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  when  received 
in  proper  dispositions,  that  enables  man  and  wife 
to  be  faithful  to  one  another,  and  to  console  one 

*  i  Cor.  vii,  1 1. 
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another  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life.  It  is,  again, 
the  grace  of  this  sacrament  which,  accompanying 
husband  and  wife  through  life,  keeps  before  their 
minds  the  great  truth  that  their  children's  happiness 
in  this  life,  and  in  the  next,  depends  in  great  mea 
sure  on  their  receiving  an  education  thoroughly 
Catholic. 
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VII 

CATHOLIC  DOCTRINES  AND 
PRACTICES 

Chapter  I 

The  Spirit  in  which  we  must  look  to  the  Teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church 

IT  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  approach 
ing  the  study  of  the  Catholic  religion  that  God 
asks  of  us  to  accept  its  doctrines  on  faith.  We  must 
not  therefore  expect  evidence  which  would  amount 
to  demonstration,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
The  truths  of  Christianity  as  such  rest  upon  grounds 
which  considered  in  themselves  are  demonstrative, 
but  the  light  in  which  we  see  them  is  not  so  cogent 
as  to  force  intelligence  to  accept  them.  Hence  men 
can  and  do  reject  the  truths  of  Christianity.* 

We  read  that  our  Blessed  Lord  rebuked  St  Thomas's 
incredulity  because  he  had  refused  to  believe  the 
other  apostles  who  had  testified  to  having  seen  their 
divine  Master  after  His  resurrection.  "  Because  thou 
hast  seen  Me,  Thomas,  thou  has  believed :  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  have  believed/'f 
St  Paul  tells  us  that  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"J  that  is  to  say,  by 
hearing  the  word  of  God  preached  ;  for  if  the  Church 
of  God  is  guaranteed  from  teaching  error,§  it  is  only 

*  Cf.  Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent,  c.  ii,  p.  410,  ed.  1895, 
t  John  xx,  29.  jRom.  x,  17.         §  See  Part  i. 
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reasonable  to  expect  us  to  accept  her  doctrines  when 
they  are  made  known  to  us. 

Our  position  as  Catholics  is  easy  to  understand. 
We  first  consider  the  Gospels  as  historical  documents, 
which  set  forth  the  life  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord. 
We  then  proceed  to  argue  from  the  facts  therein 
related  that  He  who  could  work  such  stupendous 
miracles  in  testimony  of  His  being  God  must  be  none 
other  than  God  Himself.  We  next  pass  on  to  consider 
Christ's  words,  and  conclude  from  them  that  He 
built  His  Church  on  St  Peter,  and  guaranteed  him 
from  teaching  error  when  laying  down  what  is  truth 
and  what  is  heresy.*  He  was  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  his  brethren. f  St  Peter's  successors,  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  were  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
recognized  as  inheriting  his  powers,  J  and  their  office 
has  always  been  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the  Church 
and  to  set  forth  her  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  but  natural 
that  Catholics  should  feel  such  confidence  in  the 
teaching  of  their  Church,  and  nothing  seems  difficult 
to  believe  when  once  we  know  it  to  be  a  doctrine  that 
is  taught  by  an  unerring  Church  in  matters  which 
affect  her  creed.  To  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  "  ten 
thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  a  doubt,"  as 
Cardinal  Newman  writes  in  his  Apologia.^  Hence 
the  secret  of  the  childlike  submission  of  such  intel 
lects  as  that  of  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
St  Augustine.  It  was  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  that  he  accepted  the  Gospels  as  a  work 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  as  con 
taining  revealed  truth.  "  I  for  my  part  would  not 
believe  the  Gospel,"  he  declared,  "  unless  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Church  compelled  me  to  do  so."  || 

We  must  not  pick  and  choose  the  doctrines  of  our 
creed  and  our  religious  practices,  because  we  happen 
to  like  them  or  because,  for  the  time  being,  we  have 

*  Matt,  xvi,  18;  John  xxi.   16,  17. 

t  Luke  xxii,  32.          £  See  Part  I.         8  Chap.  v. 

i|  Cont.  Epist.  Munich.  42,  176,  P.  L.  Migne. 
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rightly  or  wrongly  made  up  our  minds  that  they 
date  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  No, 
this  antiquity  of,  say,  the  fourth  or  sixth  century 
does  not  make  the  doctrine  true.  We  must  first 
satisfy  ourselves  that  Christ  has  guaranteed  His 
Church  from  going  wrong  in  her  teaching.  If  she  is 
not  infallible  in  her  teaching,  it  follows  that  she  may 
go  wrong  and  perhaps  has  gone  wrong. 


Chapter  II 

Does  the  Catholic  Church  create  new  Doctrines  of  Faith  ? 

THE  deposit  of  faith,  that  is  to  say,  the  truths 
God  has  revealed  to  His  Church,  has  been 
delivered  to  the  saints  once  and  for  all,*  either  in  the 
pages  of  Scripture  or  as  truths  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  apostolic  times,  and  can  admit  of 
no  addition  or  diminution.  There  is,  however,  a 
growth  and  an  expansion  of  thought  ever  going  on 
in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  which  enables  her  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truths  which  in  preceding 
ages  she  did  not  detect.  A  truth  may  have  been  re 
vealed  by  God  to  His  Church  as  contained  in  the 
deposit  of  faith  and  yet  may  remain  unknown  ex 
plicitly  for  ages. 

When  the  Pope  voices  the  mind  of  the  Church,  or 
her  bishops  in  council,  in  conjunction  with  her  head 
the  Pope,  declare  such  and  such  a  doctrine  to  be  of 
divine  faith,  the  Church  does  not  make  accretions  or 
additions  to  the  body  of  revealed  truths,  but  merely 
unfolds  and  develops  truths  which  are  in  the  deposit 
of  faith.  These  truths  which  the  Church  then,  for  the 
first  time,  officially  declares  to  be  of  Catholic  faith 
have  always  been  implicitly  believed  by  her  children, 
for  they  hold  to  be  true  all  the  truths  contained 
explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  said  deposit  of  faith. f 

*Jude  iii.         f  Suarez,  Disput.  ii,  sect,  vi,  n.  2. 
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The  deductions  that  may  be  made  from  the  problems 
of  algebra  or  geometry  are  not  new  truths,  yet  it  is 
correct  to  say  that,  for  each  individual  student,  the 
deductions  made  enrich  his  mind  with  truths  which 
were  explicitly  not  known  to  him  before.  Thus  a  de 
finition  of  the  Church  to  the  minds  of  Catholics 
who  are  living  at  the  time  the  definition  is  made 
may  be  an  addition  to  their  storehouse  of  revealed 
truth,  but  it  would  be  false  to  argue  that,  therefore, 
a  new  truth  has  been  added  by  the  Church  to  the 
original  body  of  truths  contained  in  the  written 
(Scripture)  and  unwritten  (traditional  teaching)  word 
of  God. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Church,  as  Pope  Pius  IX  lays 
down,*  as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of  truth,  to 
continually  unfold,  develop  and  illustrate  the  truths 
which  are  contained  in  the  deposit  of  revelation  God 
has  made  to  her.  Hence  to  us  Catholics  ot  the 
twentieth  century  the  Scriptures  mean  so  much  more 
than  they  did  to  those  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church's  existence.  Centuries  may  pass  by 
before  a  doctrine  is  declared  to  be  an  article  of  faith 
contained  in  the  deposit  of  revealed  truth.  Guided  as 
the  Pope  is  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  it  is  for  him  to 
decide  when  the  moment  has  come,  when,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  it  is  desirable  to  define  to 
be  an  article  of  faith  to  be  believed  by  Catholics, 
what  hitherto  has  only  been  implicitly  believed, 
or  has  not  been  universally  accepted  as  a  revealed 
truth. 

Sometimes  when  the  Pope  judges  that  he  has 
gauged  the  mind  of  the  Church,  he  declares  a  doc 
trine  to  be  an  article  of  Catholic  faith  without  sum 
moning  a  General  Council;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  at 
a  General  Council  that  a  doctrine  is  declared  to  be 
true  or  false.  When  this  declaration  of  the  assembled 
bishops  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope — for 
the  body  and  the  head  must  be  united — it  becomes 

*  Cf.  Bulls  Ineffabilis  and  sEterni  Patris. 
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binding  on  the  faithful.  The  Pope  has  then  voiced 
the  mind  of  Christ's  Church. 

It  was  in  God's  providence  that  His  children 
should  only  gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  truths  that  ages  ago  have  been  revealed, 
and  what  in  one  age  was  wrapped  up  as  a  tiny  bud, 
in  succeeding  ages  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  beauty 
of  the  full-blown  flower.  "  Here,"  says  St  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  A.D.  450,  "  let  the  religion  of  our  souls 
imitate  the  way  of  our  bodies,  which,  although  as 
years  go  by  they  develop  and  unfold  their  propor 
tions,  yet  remain  the  same  as  they  were.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  flower  of  youth  and 
the  ripeness  of  age,  yet  the  selfsame  men  become 
old  who  once  were  young.  .  .  In  like  manner  it  also 
befits  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  to  follow 
these  rules  of  progress,  so  that  it  may  thus  be  con 
solidated  in  course  of  years,  developed  by  time, 
ennobled  by  age  and  still  persevere  incorrupt  and 
pure."* 

To  disallow  that  this  process  of  development  of 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  as  witnessed  in  her  teach 
ing,  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ  would 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  theory  held  by  some 
to  the  effect  that  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  only  and 
consequently  that  all  further  development  of  doctrine 
is  to  be  accounted  as  unauthorized. 

The  upholders  of  this  theory  seem  to  forget  that 
the  Gospels  themselves  bear  evidence  to  the  inten 
tion  of  Christ,  that  as  time  went  on  there  should  be 
development  of  doctrine  in  His  Church.  "  I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  to  you,"  are  our  Lord's  words, 
"but  you  cannot  bear  them  now."f  What  else  are 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  but  the  development  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ?  So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of 
the  general  councils,  which  develop  more  fully  the 
doctrines  contained  in  Scripture. 

*  Common,  ii.          t  John  xvi,  12. 
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This  is  so  evident  that  some  have  had  recourse  to 
the  compromise  of  assigning  some  period  or  other 
before  which  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Church  was  orthodox. 
Hence  we  meet  with  those  who  tell  us  that  this 
period  when  the  Church  went  wrong  is  to  be  as 
signed  to  the  sixth  or  fifth  century,  while  others  do 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  mind  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  in  her  teaching  of  the  fourth  and  even 
third  century.  This  is  done  in  most  cases,  because 
it  is  perceived  that  with  each  century  the  teaching 
of  Christ's  Church  points  more  distinctly  to  her 
recognition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Popes 
over  the  entire  Christian  world. 

Referring  to  this  attempt  to  disavow  the  faculty 
of  developing  new  truths  from  the  deposit  of  faith, 
which  belongs  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  writes  as  follows:  " Many  persons 
at  the  present  time  are  exceedingly  impatient  of 
elaborate  formulas,  and  desire  to  send  us  back  to 
the  most  elementary  statements  of  Christian  faith, 
ignoring  the  whole  process  of  their  subsequent 
development.  You  may  as  well  try  to  force  the  oak 
back  into  the  acorn.  The  divine  revelation  is  a  liv 
ing  thing;  it  is  a  seed  which  grows  as  soon  as  it  is 
planted  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  which  cannot  but 
grow  in  accordance  with  a  law  contained  in  itself."* 
Hence  it  is  that  Dr  Bigg,  Regius  Professor  of  Eccle 
siastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  cen 
suring  those  who  think  that  they  can  fix  a  period 
at  which  the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  astray  from  truth,  writes  as  follows:  " Church 
history  is  a  stream  of  development,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  line  across  it  at  any  point  and 
say  that  what  comes  before  that  line  is  sound,  and 
what  comes  after  it  is  corrupt."  t 

Three  hundred  years  of  the  Church's  existence  had 

*  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  p.  13. 
t  See  the  Times,  March  2,  1905. 
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passed  before  (in  the  First  General  Council  of  Catho 
lic  bishops  at  Nicsea,  A.D.  325)  she  defined  the  doc 
trine  that  the  Son  of  God  was  consubstantial  with 
the  Father.  The  Second  General  Council,  held  at 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  laid  it  down  as  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  God  and  was  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father,  and  the  Third  General 
Council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  defined  against  Nes- 
torius  and  his  followers  that  in  Christ  there  is  only 
one  Person,  though  there  are  two  natures. 

Hence  to  speak  of  Catholic  dogmas  or  declarations 
of  faith  as  accretions  to  Catholic  faith  is  to  misrepre 
sent  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church:  for  nothing 
can  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  deposit  of 
faith  ;  though  of  course  the  Church  may  declare  such 
and  such  doctrines  to  be  contained  in  the  said  de 
posit  of  revealed  truths.  To  deny  this  power  to  the 
Church  of  unfolding  and  developing  the  deposit  of 
revealed  truth  is  to  condemn  the  action  of  every 
Council  of  the  Church,  beginning  from  the  First 
General  Council  of  Nicsea  in  325  to  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870. 

Just  as  Parliament  is  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  people  in  each  successive  age, 
and  legislates  for  their  welfare,  so  Catholics  believe 
that  Christ  willed  that  His  Church  should  through 
all  ages  legislate  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faith 
ful  by  setting  forth  what  is  true  and  condemning 
what  she  judges  to  be  false.  The  Church  of  God 
presided  over  by  the  Pope  is  not  a  dead  Church.  She 
will  to  the  end  of  time  teach  and  rule  the  flock  com 
mitted  by  Christ  to  her  charge. 
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Chapter  III 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible?  ' 

IN  the  first  Part  of  this  work  we  have  considered 
how  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  Christ  left 
a  representative  on  earth,  and  that  this  represen 
tative  was  St  Peter,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome; 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  we 
have  shown  how  they  held  that  his  position  and 
powers  passed  on  to  those  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  See  of  Rome.  We  will  now  proceed  to  explain 
how  upon  Christ's  Vicar  has  been  bestowed  the  great 
privilege  of  being  preserved  from  error,  when  in  his 
capacity  of  head  of  the  Church  he  voices  the  mind  of 
the  said  Church  in  his  teaching. 

No  Catholic  holds  that  the  Popes  are  preserved 
from  falling  into  sin,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  long  list  of  Popes  who  have  from  the 
days  of  St  Peter  to  the  present  time  presided  over 
the  Catholic  Church,  only  a  few  can  be  pointed  to 
as  having  given  grave  scandal  to  the  faithful  by  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  Still,  I  repeat,  a  Pope  may  be 
a  sinner  and  yet  be  infallible. 

Nowhere  in  Scripture  do  we  find  any  promise  of 
our  Lord  that  sin  shall  not  stain  either  the  head  or 
the  members  of  His  Church,  but  we  have  very  dis 
tinct  promises  of  Christ  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall 
abide  in  His  Church  for  ever  and  shall  teach  her  all 
truth.*  At  the  Last  Supper  He  prayed  that  His 
Father  would  sanctify  in  truth  the  first  teachers  of 
His  Church,  the  apostles,  and  this  His  prayer  He 
expressly  declares  would  be  for  those  also  who 
through  the  teaching  of  the  said  apostles  would 
one  day  believe  in  Him  and  in  the  truth  of  His 

*  John  xiv,  16,  26. 
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doctrines,*  that  they  might  all  be  one.  Whether, 
therefore,  it  be  the  Pope  who  is  voicing  the  mind 
of  the  Church  himself,  or  whether  he  is  confirming 
with  his  sanction  the  decrees  of  her  bishops  in  coun 
cil,  we  need  not  fear  that  she  will  ever  teach  what 
is  opposed  to  truth  or  to  goodness  of  life. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church  only 
claims  for  the  Pope  the  privilege  of  being  divinely 
preserved  from  teaching  error,  when  as  the  interpre 
ter  and  exponent  of  her  mind  he  voices  her  mind. 
Hence  when  speaking  as  a  private  individual  on 
some  matter  of  doctrine,  his  decision  would  not  be 
held  to  be  infallible.  The  Vatican  Council  defined 
that  the  Pope  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in 
fallibly,  (i)  when  he  speaks  as  the  chief  shepherd 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  using  that  supreme 
apostolic  authority  which  was  given  to  St  Peter  by 
our  Blessed  Lord;f  (2)  when  he  defines  a  doctrine 
to  be  true  or  erroneous,  and  his  words  make  it  clear 
that  he  intends  his  decree  to  be  accepted  by  all  as 
binding  on  their  consciences,  though  there  be  no 
determined  form  of  words  which  he  need  make  use 
of;  (3)  the  matter  of  the  decree  must  be  of  a  nature 
to  affect  either  faith  or  morals. 

A  definition  may,  however,  deal  with  a  truth  which 
does  not  directly  concern  religion,  for  though  a  truth 
may  not  be  of  those  revealed  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Scripture,  still  the  Church  by  the  mouthpiece  of  him 
who  reads  her  mind  may  call  upon  us  to  believe  it 
for  the  complete  guardianship  and  defence  of  some 
other  doctrine  which  has  been  revealed.^:  Moreover, 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  by  her  head 
may  declare  a  doctrine  not  only  to  be  erroneous  but 
also  that  the  said  erroneous  doctrine  is  to  be  found 
in  such  and  such  a  book.  Thus  Pope  Clement  XI 
laid  down  that  certain  doctrines  of  Jansenius  were 
heretical  and  that  they  were  contained  in  his  book 

*  John  xvii,  20.  "I"  Matt,  xvi,  17-19. 

$  Cf.  Fessler,  The  True  and  the  False  Infallibility. 
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Augustinus.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  doctrine 
which  declares  that  the  Pope  cannot  err  when  he 
teaches  Christ's  flock  as  her  chief  shepherd  was 
only  explicitly  declared  to  be  of  Catholic  faith  by 
the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870,  and  as  such  defined  by  Pope  Pius  IX;  but 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  in  the  early  cen 
turies  of  Christianity  and  from  the  action  of  the 
Popes  it  is  evident,  as  we  have  shown  (Part  I),  that 
this  truth  was  known  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Church's  existence.  Let  then  this  dogma  or 
express  declaration  of  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
cease  to  frighten  so  many  otherwise  well-disposed 
non-Catholics. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  doctrine 
of  infallibility  if  properly  understood.  The  Pope 
as  Christ's  representative  on  earth  interprets  and 
voices  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  as  her 
mouthpiece  sets  forth  what  he  decides  to  be  her 
mind  which  she  shares  with  himself  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.  We  must  not  speak  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  as  two  separate  moral  beings.  The 
Church — clergy  and  laity — forms  but  one  body  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  If  there  is  to  be  life — 
and  the  Church  is  a  living  Church — the  head  must 
be  united  to  the  body.  The  Pope,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  u  is  possessed  of  that  infal 
libility  wherewith  our  divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
His  Church  should  be  endowed."*  These  are  clear 
and  important  words.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
is  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  against  which  "the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail."  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  Pope  must  be  divinely  preserved  from  mis 
interpreting  the  mind  of  Christ's  infallible  Church. 
A  Pope  would  sin  if  without  due  consideration  he 
were,  as  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  to  declare  a  doc 
trine  to  be  of  Catholic  faith ;  but  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  and  it  is  that  Christ  will  never 

*  Constit.  Cone.  Vaticani,  c.  iv. 
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allow  him  to  teach  error.  The  Pope's  infallibility 
lies  precisely  in  his  divinely  conferred  privilege  of 
reading  and  voicing  with  unerring  correctness  the 
mind  of  the  Church — that  Church  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  shall  abide  for  ever.* 

Perhaps  to  an  unbiassed  mind  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Popes  being  divinely  preserved  from  teaching  error 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  two  thousand  years  of  the 
Church's  existence,  and  in  dealing  with  some  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Popes  differing  in  age,  nationa 
lity,  educational  qualifications  and  even  goodness 
of  life,  charges  are  made  by  non-Catholic  writers 
against  only  three  Popes  of  teaching  error;  and 
they  can  be  refuted  without  difficulty.! 


Chapter  IV 

The  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 

The  Blessed  Trinity 

WE  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom, 
goodness  and  in  every  other  perfection.  He  is  pre 
sent  everywhere  and  knows  all  things,  even  our 
very  thoughts.  It  is  He  who  will  ask  from  each  one 
of  us,  at  our  death,  an  account  of  all  we  have  done 
during  life,  and  will  reward  the  good  with  heaven 
and  all  its  happiness,  and  will  punish  the  wicked  in 
hell. 

In  this  God  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  there 
are  three  distinct  Persons — God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  in  every 
way  equal  one  to  another.  This  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  no  one  can  hope  to  understand  in  what  way 
there  are  Three  Persons  in  one  God.  It  is  sufficient 

*  John  xiv,  16. 

t  Cf.  Alleged  "Failures"  of  Infallibility ,  by  Rev.  C.  Coupe,  S.J. 
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that  this  is  a  truth,  revealed  to  us  by  Christ,  for  us 
to  believe  it. 

The  Incarnation 

WE  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  that  He  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  His  object  in  becoming  man  was  twofold. 
By  His  sufferings  and  His  death  on  the  cross  He 
offered  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  for  the  sins 
of  mankind  to  His  eternal  Father.  The  fact  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  being  as  truly  God  as  He  was  truly 
man  gave  a  value  to  His  every  action  and  suffering, 
which  no  action  or  suffering  of  a  mere  man  could 
possess,  as  an  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  sin. 

The  other  purpose  Christ  had  before  Him  in  be 
coming  man  was  to  show  us  how  to  live  a  holy  life, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  model  our  lives  on  His,  due 
regard  of  course  being  had,  in  the  case  of  each  one 
of  us,  to  the  different  circumstances  of  place,  time 
and  occupation.  We  are  not  able  to  do  the  particular 
actions  recorded  in  our  Blessed  Lord's  life,  but  when 
we  have  understood  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  done, 
it  is  for  us  to  animate  our  actions  with  the  selfsame 
spirit.  Hence  the  secret  strength  of  the  self-sacrifi 
cing  man,  the  patient  man,  the  charitable  man,  the 
humble  man.  He  models  his  life  on  that  of  Christ. 

Our  divine  Lord  passed  by  far  the  greater  portioH 
of  His  life  in  the  village  of  Nazareth,  where  He  lived 
with  Mary  His  mother  and  Joseph  His  foster-father. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  of  His  quiet,  retired 
life  at  Nazareth  for  some  thirty  years.  Doubtless, 
knowing  that  most  men's  lives  would  be  passed  in 
obscurity,  He  wished  us  to  have  before  our  eyes  a 
life  on  which  we  could  model  our  own. 

His  public  life  proved  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
the  promised  Redeemer  of  the  world.  His  miracles 
were  stupendous.  He  introduced  a  new  religion 
which,  as  the  completion  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  to 
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take  its  place,  and  is  known  as  the  Christian  or 
Catholic  religion.  The  Jewish  people,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  a  Messiah  who  would  free  them 
from  their  subjection  to  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  and 
who  cared  little  for  Christ's  invitation  to  holiness  of 
life,  turned  against  Him,  and  induced  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  Pontius  Pilate,  to  have  Him 
crucified. 

Christ  rose  again  on  the  third  day  after  He  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  remained  with  His  apostles 
for  forty  days  before  He  ascended  into  heaven.  Be 
fore  leaving  this  earth,  He  gave  authority  to  His 
apostles  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  begun,  bid 
ding  them  "  teach  all  nations,"  and  assuring  them 
of  His  never-ceasing  presence  and  help,  ueven  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world."* 


Chapter  V 


Devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  His  Angels  and 

Saints 

T)ERHAPS  the  commonest  charge  brought  against 
1  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  she  teaches  us  to  wor 
ship  the  Mother  of  God  as  if  she  shared  with  her  Son 
the  divine  nature,  which  ot  course  belongs  to  God 
alone. 

This  calumny  is  of  so  gross  a  nature  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  protest  that  no  Catho 
lic  in  his  senses  could  do,  or  ever  wish  to  do,  such  a 
foolish  and  wicked  thing  as  would  be  that  of  giving 
divine  honour  to  a  creature;  indeed,  it  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  catechisms  taught  in  all  Catholic  schools 
that  only  an  inferior  honour,  not  divine  honour,  may 
be  paid  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  to  the  angels  and 
saints. 

It  is,  however,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Catholics 

*tMatt.  xxviii,  20. 
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love  in  an  especial  way  the  Mother  of  God,  for  we 
know  how  much  she  did  for  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the 
days  that  He  dwelt  here  on  earth.  We  know  like 
wise  that  she  was  particularlydear  to  God  on  account 
of  her  holiness,  and  that  the  Archangel  Gabriel  did 
not  hesitate  to  address  her,  "Hail,  full  of  grace! 
the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thou  among  wo 
men."*  Her  dignity,  as  Mother  of  our  divine  Saviour, 
gives  her,  moreover,  a  claim  to  be  respected  and 
venerated  above  all  other  creatures. 

But  there  can  never  be  any  question  of  our  ador 
ing  or  worshipping  her  as  if  she  possessed  the  divine 
nature.  This  would  be  idolatry.  We  Catholics  have 
great  confidence  in  the  prayers  she  addresses  to  God, 
for  we  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  He  is  in 
different -to  the  requests  that  she  makes  on  our  be 
half;  nor  do  we  think  that  she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
our  prayers  when  we  ask  her  to  plead  our  cause 
before  her  divine  Son.  To  imagine  that  Mary  cares 
nothing  for  those  on  earth  who  are  in  trouble  and 
sorrow  and  temptation  is  repugnant  to  our  idea  of 
the  goodness  of  the  maternal  heart  of  the  Mother 
of  God. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  only  one  Media 
tor  through  whose  sacrificial  mediation  we  can  be 
saved.  This  does  not  debar  us  from  having  many 
mediators  of  intercession,  that  is  to  say,  holy  souls  and 
heavenly  spirits  to  pray  for  us.  This  is  why  the  Church 
encourages  us  to  recommend  ourselves  to  the  angels 
and  saints;  they  are  dear  to  God.  Hence,  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  we  hold  that  "the  saints  reigning 
with  Christ  offer  their  prayers  for  men  to  God ;  that  it 
is  good  and  useful  to  call  upon  them  with  supplication, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  help  and  aid, 
in  order  to  obtain  benefits  from  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour."  f 

What  is  meant  by  the  words  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,"  if  not 

*  Lukei,  28.  f  De  Invoc.  Sanct.,  sess.  xxv. 
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that  we  may  pray  to  them,  and  that  they  may  pray 
for  us?  uPray  for  one  another,"  says  the  apostle  St 
James,  "that  you  maybe  saved"*;  and  StPaul,  wri 
ting  to  the  Romans,  says,  "I  beseech  you  .  .  .  that 
you  help  me  with  your  prayers  for  me  to  God."t 

Why  suppose,  then,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  may 
no  longer  pray  for  us  when  they  reach  heaven?  Why 
imagine  that  they  become  so  selfish  or  indifferent 
to  our  wants  as  to  discontinue  to  pray  for  us  ? 

Is  it,  then,  not  strange,  that  so  many  Protestant 
clergymen  preach  in  their  churches  and  allow  it  to 
be  taught  in  their  Sunday  schools  that  Catholics 
are  foolish  people  because  they  ask  the  Mother  of 
God  and  the  angels  and  saints  to  pray  for  them — 
nay,  that  they  are  guilty  of  idolatry;  for  they  will 
have  it  that  we  "adore  the  Virgin  Mary"  ? 

Considering  how  easy  it  is  nowadays  to  find  out 
what  Catholics  believe  and  teach  in  matters  of 
religion,  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  those  who  poison 
the  minds  of  children  by  instilling  into  them  false 
ideas  as  to  what  Catholics  believe.  How  many 
clergymen,  how  many  district  visitors  or  Sunday- 
school  teachers  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
a  Catholic  book,  to  ascertain  what  Catholics  really 
do  believe?  Their  great  desire  is  to  prevent  the 
children  under  their  charge  from  joining  the  Catho 
lic  Church;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  but 
too  often  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  may  be  affected.  The  charge  that  we  "  adore  the 
Virgin  Mary"  is  thus  freely  circulated,  as  it  is  one 
that,  if  true,  would  of  course  show  that  Catholics 
are  nothing  short  of  idolaters. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  on  the  Catholic  doctrine 
which  teaches  us  that  Mary  was  conceived  without 
the  stain  of  original  sin,  and  this  by  an  especial 
privilege  and  in  view  of  her  being  destined  to  be  the 
Mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

*  James  v,  16.         f  Rom.  xv,  30. 
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We  hold  then  that  the  love  Christ  bore  to  His 
holy  Mother,  as  also  the  respect  due  to  His  own 
sacred  Person,  warrants  us  in  believing  that  He  did 
not  suffer  the  stain  of  original  sin  to  soil  the  soul  of 
her  who  was  selected  to  be  His  Mother.  The  exact 
words  of  the  definition  made  by  Pope  Pius  IX  (1854) 
are  the  following:  "By  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  by  Our  authority,  We  declare,  pronounce,  and 
define  that  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  first  instant  of  her  conception, 
by  a  special  grace  and  privilege  of  almighty  God, 
in  view  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  ot 
mankind,  was  preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  origi 
nal  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  firmly  and  steadfastly  believed  by  all  the 
faithful/' 


Chapter  VI 

Indulgences 

IT  is  probably  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  so  little  understood  as  that 
which  concerns  indulgences.  Many  Protestants  seem 
to  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  grants 
indulgences  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  prove  that 
she  has  erred  in  her  teaching,  for  they  imagine  that 
an  indulgence  is  either  a  permission  to  commit  sin 
or  is  the  result  of  an  unholy  endeavour  to  traffic  in 
holy  things.  Let  us  then  set  forth  what  the  Catholic 
Church  really  does  teach  on  this  subject. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  that  though  the 
guilt  of  a  sin  be  remitted,  there  remains  usually  a 
punishment  due  to  it  which  must  be  undergone 
either  here  on  earth  or  in  purgatory.  A  father  will 
often  forgive  his  child  the  wrong  it  has  done,  and 
yet  judge  it  expedient  to  inflict  some  punishment  in 
atonement  for  the  offence  committed.  Thus  the  pro- 
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phet  Nathan  was  sent  by  God  to  David  to  tell  him 
that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  remitted,  as  he  was  con 
trite  for  the  evil  he  had  done;  but  because  he  had 
given  grave  scandal  even  to  the  enemies  of  Israel 
by  his  sin,  the  child  he  loved  so  dearly  should  die.* 

Again  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  remitted 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  she  had  committed  in  murmur 
ing  against  her  brother,  but  in  punishment  of  her 
sin — though  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done — 
God  inflicted  on  her  the  penalty  of  leprosy  and  of 
seven  days'  separation  from  the  people  of  God.f 

The  practice  of  imposing  severe  penances  on 
public  sinners  to  atone  for  the  punishment  due  for 
the  sins  they  had  committed  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  we  read 
of  St  Paul  J  inviting  the  Corinthians  to  concur  with 
him  in  remitting  the  punishment  that  had  been  in 
flicted  on  a  public  sinner.  They  had  delivered  him 
to  "Satan,"  which  probably  meant  that  he  had  been 
cut  off  from  communion  with  his  fellow-Christians. 
The  apostle,  however,  finding  him  thoroughly  con 
trite,  "lest  such  one  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch 
sorrow,"  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  has  remitted 
the  penance. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  severe 
penances  were  inflicted. 

Those  who  had  to  undergo  canonical  penances 
fasted  sometimes  for  months,  sometimes  for  years. 
They  wore  a  distinguishing  dress  and,  if  men,  closely 
shaved  their  heads.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take 
part  in  amusements;  had  to  occupy  themselves  in 
many  hours  of  prayer  and  in  doing  good  works.  Only 
on  feast-days  of  the  Church  could  they  attend  her 
services,  and  had  a  part  of  the  church  set  apart  for 
them.  They  were  deemed  unworthy  to  remain  in 
church  when  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  Mass  was 
being  celebrated.  From  the  fact  that  the  penitent 
was  admitted  to  holy  Communion  on  Holy  Thurs- 

*  2  Kings  xii.  f  Num.  xii.  %  i  Cor.  v;  2  Cor.  ii. 
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day  we  may  rightly  suppose  that  they  received 
sacramental  absolution  from  the  guilt  of  their  sin 
before  they  had  concluded  their  penance. 

An  indulgence,  that  is  to  say,  the  remission  of 
these  canonical  penances,  was  granted  when  a  peni 
tent  was  in  danger  of  death,  or  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  a  period  of  persecution  was  approaching.  Those 
who  were  in  prison  and  expecting  martyrdom  used 
often  to  send  to  the  bishop  a  recommendation  to 
mercy  on  behalf  of  some  one  or  other  of  their  friends 
or  relations,  who,  in  consequence,  was  released  from 
his  canonical  penances.  In  the  course  of  time  we  find 
the  Council  of  Nice  and  synods  of  different  countries 
legislating  with  a  view  of  encouraging  bishops  to 
shorten  and  even  to  cancel  punishments  that  had 
been  assigned  to  penitents,  when  they  were  satis 
fied  that  they  had  given  proof  of  being  sincerely 
repentant.  Hence  the  practice  of  imposing  canoni 
cal  penances  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  pre 
sent  day  they  are  never  inflicted. 

It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  argue  that  there  is 
no  further  obligation  of  atoning  for  sin  committed 
because  canonical  penances  are  no  longer  imposed 
by  the  Church,  for  it  will  always  remain  true  that 
for  every  sin,  though  the  guilt  be  remitted,  there  is 
a  punishment  to  be  undergone  either  in  purgatory 
or  here  on  earth.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the 
atonement  for  sin  undergone  in  Purgatory  is  accor 
ding  to  common  opinion  in  the  Church  far  severer 
than  the  self-imposed  penances  of  a  penitent  soul 
here  on  earth. 

How  then  does  the  Church  help  us  in  this  matter 
of  penance?  Not  only  does  she  counsel  us  to  do 
penance  for  the  sins  we  have  committed  by  self- 
imposed  penances  and  by  accepting  from  the  hand 
of  God  the  trials  and  sorrows  and  sufferings  with 
which  He  allows  us  to  be  visited;  but  she  also,  as  a 
kind  mother,  grants  indulgences  to  facilitate  the 
atonement  of  sin.  In  other  words,  in  virtue  of  the 
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powers  conferred  on  her  by  our  Lord — "Whatever 
you  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatever  you  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven " — she  assigns  to  certain  good 
works  and  certain  prayers  a  value  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  as  considered  in  themselves.  This 
she  does  by  applying  to  these  good  works  and 
prayers  a  certain  amount  of  the  superabundant 
satisfactions  of  Christ's  merits,  on  the  supposition 
always  that  the  dispositions  of  the  penitent  are  such 
as  are  required.  Let  us  use  a  homely  simile  to  ex 
plain  what  is  here  meant.  A  bank-note  has  a  certain 
definite  value  as  bearing  a  somewhat  artistically 
wrought  design;  but  this  value  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  State  accepting  it  as  having  the  value  of  ^50 
or  ;£ioo,  according  to  the  figures  it  causes  to  be 
printed  on  it. 

In  like  manner  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  or  a  hundred  days,  as  the 
case  may  be,  granted  by  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the 
Church,  to  all  who  say  a  specified  prayer  or  per 
form  a  specified  work,  this  means  that  the  Church, 
through  her  head,  assigns  as  much  value  to  these 
good  works  or  prayers  as  might  have  been  gained 
by  forty  or  a  hundred  days  of  penances  such  as 
would  have  been  imposed  in  the  old  days  in  accor 
dance  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  then  in  force. 

A  partial  indulgence,  then,  is  the  remission  of  a 
part  of  the  punishment  due  for  sin,  whereas  a  plenary 
indulgence  is  the  cancelling  of  #// punishment  owing 
for  sin  of  which  the  guilt  has  been  remitted.  If, 
therefore,  a  soul  leaves  this  world  without  there 
being  any  further  punishment  due  for  its  sins,  it 
follows  that  it  needs  not  to  atone  for  sins  in  purga 
tory,  but  takes  its  flight  to  heaven  immediately  after 
its  separation  from  the  body. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  plenary  indulgence 
in  olden  times  referred  only  to  the  remission  of 
canonical  penance  that  had  been  incurred,  and 
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thus,  of  course,  indirectly  remitted  the  equivalent 
punishment  that  would  have  had  to  be  undergone 
during  life  or  hereafter  in  purgatory;  whereas  a 
plenary  indulgence  as  now  granted  by  the  Church, 
provided  the  proper  dispositions  of  the  penitent  are 
not  wanting,  cancels  the  punishment  due  to  all  sins 
committed,  the  guilt  of  which  has  been  remitted,  of 
whatever  nature  these  sins  may  be,  private  or  public, 
mortal  or  venial.  This  liberal  use  of  indulgences 
was  not  exercised  by  the  Church  in  the  primitive 
ages,  though  of  course  her  power  to  do  so  was  the 
same  as  that  upon  which  she  acts  since  the  discon 
tinuance  of  canonical  penances.* 

Whether  or  no  an  indulgence  has  been  gained,  and 
to  what  extent  a  soul  has  received  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  the  Church  would  wish  to  cancel,  is 
a  fact  known  to  God  alone.  It  may  easily  happen 
that  a  plenary  indulgence  may  become  a  partial 
indulgence,  that  is  to  say  we  may  obtain  not  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins 
but  only  some  portion  of  it.  So  likewise  in  the  case 
of  a  partial  indulgence  of  say  100  days,  through 
want  of  the  proper  dispositions  of  the  soul  the  said 
indulgence  may  bring  to  us  the  remission  of  only  a 
few  days  of  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  teaching  'of  the 
Church  that  the  dispositions  of  the  soul  have  much 
to  say  as  to  whether  we  gain  an  indulgence  and  how 
much  of  it  we  do  gain ;  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  though  the  Church  may  assign  to  the  perfor 
mance  of  some  good  work  or  other  a  plenary  indul 
gence,  or  a  partial  indulgence  of  say  100  days,  it 
may  easily  happen  that  a  penitent  who  lacks  some 
thing  of  the  dispositions  of  soul  required  by  God, 
will  only  obtain  a  part  of  the  remission  of  .punish 
ment  offered  by  the  Church.  Hatred  of  sin  and  the 
determination  to  love  God  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
are  dispositions  which  must  not  be  overlooked  if  we 

*  Cf.  The  Jubilee  Year,  by  H.  Thurston.  S.J. 
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hope  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the  punishment  that 
the  Church  would  wish  to  make  in  favour  of  her 
penitent  children.  Hence  it  follows  that,  though  it  is 
true  to  say  that  the  Church  in  modern  times,  accom 
modating  herself  to  the  weakness  of  so  many  of  her 
children,  treats  them  with  greater  leniency  than  she 
did  in  the  early  ages  of  her  existence,  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  actual  benefit  derived  by  an  indi 
vidual  soul  is  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  a  penitent 
Christian  in  olden  times  who  submitted  himself  to 
the  canonical  penances  in  all  their  rigour.  We  may 
well  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  fervour  and 
penitential  spirit  of  the  sinner  undergoing  canonical 
penances  must  have  been  great  to  have  enabled 
him  to  submit  to  the  long  and  severe  canonical 
penances  of  those  times. 

^Summing  up  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject, 
it  should  then  be  clear  that  an  indulgence  is  not  a 
forgiveness  of  sin,  but  the  remittance  ;or  discharge 
of  the  punishment  which  remains  in  most  cases  due 
to  sin  though  its  guilt  has  been  forgiven.  Catholics 
who  rightly  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
an  indulgence  may  be  gained  realize  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  obtaining  the  remission  of  punish 
ment  unless  there  be  likewise  sorrow  for  sin  for 
which  punishment  is  due.  Nor  will  they  be  so  foolish 
as  to  neglect  to  do  good  works  and  even  works  of  self- 
imposed  penance.  They  will  bear  in  mind  the  teaching 
of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  who,  speaking  of  the  plenary 
indulgence  that  may  be  gained  at  the  hour  of  death, 
says,  in  his  Bull  Pia  Mater,  that  it  is  uncertain 
"  whether  we  shall  gain  it;  nor  do  we  know  to  what 
extent  we  shall  gain  it,  even  if  we  do  obtain  some 
thing  in  the  way  of  remission  of  punishment." 
Surely  then  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  folly  for  a 
Catholic,  while  endeavouring  to  gain  all  the  indul 
gences  he  can,  to  neglect  the  practice  of  self-imposed 
penances,  the  acceptance  of  the  trials  of  life  with 
resignation  to  ,God's  will,  and  the  daily  exercise  of 
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acts  of  virtue  performed  with  the  desire  of  atoning 
for  the  punishment  which  is  due  for  every  sin,  though 
its  guilt  may  have  been  remitted. 


Chapter  VII 

Purgatory 

THE  Catholic  Church  teaches  us  that  no  one  is 
condemned  to  hell  who  does  not  die  with  mortal 
sin  on  his  soul  unrepentedof ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  "  there  shall  not  enter  into  heaven  anything 
defiled."*  Moreover  that  there  is  remission  after  death 
of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  has 
been  remitted  during  life  if  mortal  (grievous)  sin ;  as 
also  in  the  case  of  venial  (less  grievous)  sin  of  which 
neither  the  guilt  nor  the  punishment  has  been  re 
mitted  in  this  life,  or  the  guilt  only. 

This  belief  in  a  place  where  punishment  for  sin  is 
undergone  is  testified  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
it  is  related  that  Judas  Machabeus  gave  orders  that 
prayers  and  sacrifices  should  be  offered  up  for  his 
slain  fellow-countrymen:  "  And  making  a  gathering, 
he  sent  twelve  thousand  drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusa 
lem  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  dead, 
thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning  the  Resur 
rection.  For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were 
slain  should  rise  again,  it  would  have  seemed  super 
fluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins."t 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Book  of  Macha- 
bees,  even  if  considered  merely  as  an  historical  work, 
bears  evidence  to  the  antiquity  of  belief  in  the  doc 
trine  of  praying  for  the  dead.  Protestants  will  some 
times  exultingly  ask  us  whether  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  word  Purgatory  is  nowhere  to  be 

*  Apoc.  xxi,  27.  t  2  Mac.  xii,  43-46. 
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found  in  Scripture.  Neither,  we  might  reply,  are  the 
words  Trinity  or  Incarnation  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  pages.  It  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  that 
we  should  find  in  Scripture  what,  expressed  in 
words,  we  can  correctly  designate  as  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  Purgatory,  and  so  of  other  ideas  we 
have  to  clothe  in  words. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
the  practice  existed  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  Tertullian,  A.D.  159,  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  faithful  wife  prays  for  his  soul  [her  deceased 
husband],  comes  to  his  aid,  asks  God  that  she  may 
be  reunited  to  him  on  the  day  of  Resurrection,  and 
makes  an  offering  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  on  the 
anniversary  day  of  his  falling  asleep."* 

In  the  Eastern  Church  we  have  Origen,  A.D.  185, 
referring  to  Purgatory  where  he  says,  "There  are 
other  sins  for  which  when  we  commit  them  not 
with  deliberation  [with  less  culpability]  there  is,  I 
believe,  decreed  and  prepared  for  us  by  the  com 
mand  of  God  a  place  where  we  must  dwell  for  a  cer 
tain  time."-\ 

It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  these  two  writers  of  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity;  for  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  prove  that  in  the  Western,  as  well  as  in 
Eastern  Church,  they  believed,  from  the  first,  in  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin  after  death,  before  the 
soul  is  admitted  into  heaven. 

A  study  of  the  writings  of  Christian  writers  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  would  still  further  confirm 
our  statement  of  the  universality  of  Christian  belief 
in  Purgatory. 

Dr  Neale,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  in  his  interest 
ing  work  entitled  Translations  of  the  Primitive  Litur 
gies,  gives  us  a  number  of  prayers  which  occur  in 
the  different  liturgies  with  reference  to  the  offering 
up  of  the  Mass  on  behalf  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 

*  De  Monogam.,  2,  942,  P.  L.  Migne. 

f  In  Num.  Horn,  xxviii,  2,  803,  P.  G.  Migne. 
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The  reason  why  we  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead 
is  that  we  can  never  know  for  certain  whether  they 
may  not  be  detained  in  Purgatory,  where  the  prin 
cipal  punishment  endured  consists  in  the  pain  the 
soul  feels  in  being  separated  from  God — perhaps  for 
weeks  or  months  or  even  for  years  according  to  the 
amount  of  punishment  that  may  remain  due  to  sin, 
though  the  guilt  may  have  been  remitted. 

Chapter  VIII 

Catholic  Practices 

(i)  Sacred  Images — Medals — Relics  of  the  Saints — Beads 
(ii)  The  Latin  Language  (iii)  Holy  Water  (iv)  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross 

IT  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  words  of  ex 
planation  of  our  Catholic  practices.  When  Protes 
tants  enter  Catholic  churches,  they  are  often  struck 
by  the  contrast  they  present  to  their  own  churches. 
Crucifixes,  pictures  and  statues  of  Christ  and  His 
saints  are,  as  a  rule,  rigidly  excluded  from  these 
latter;  and,  indeed,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
these  objects  of  Catholic  devotion  in  old  Catholic 
churches — now  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land — would  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  unknown 
to  our  ancestors,  if  history  did  not  tell  us  its  sad 
story  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  shrines  of  the 
saints,  statues  and  pious  pictures  under  Henry  VIII 
and  those  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Eng 
land. 

The  early  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
embraced  the  old  heresy  condemned  in  the  seventh 
General  Council  under  Pope  Adrian  I,  A.D.  787, 
and,  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  Icono 
clasts  (breakers  of  images),  destroyed  many  beauti 
ful  and  venerated  objects  of  English  piety, 
i  Now  a  word  as  to  the  object  the  Church  has  before 
her  in  erecting  statues  and  placing  pious  pictures 
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in  her  churches.  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
the  very  words  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
bearing  on  this  subject:  "The  images  of  Christ  and 
of  His  Virgin  Mother  and  of  other  saints  are  to  be 
had,  and  retained,  especially  in  churches,  and  a  due 
honour  and  veneration  is  to  be  given  to  them ;  not 
that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  honoured,  or  that  any  prayer 
is  to  be  made  to  them,  or  that  any  confidence  is  to 
be  placed  in  them,  as  was  formerly  done  by  hea 
thens,  who  placed  their  hopes  in  idols;  but  because 
the  honour  which  is  given  to  them,  is  referred  to  the 
originals  which  they  represent,  so  that  by  the  images 
which  we  kiss  and  before  which  we  uncover  our 
heads,  or  kneel,  we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  His 
saints,  whose  likenesses  they  represent."* 

How  clearly  the  Church  in  these  words  points  out 
the  use  she  would  have  us  make  of  sacred  images ! 
Why,  then,  do  Protestants  calumniate  us  so  often  by 
asserting  that  we  worship  and  adore  them? 

It  may  be  hoped  they  do  not  notice  how  the  first 
commandment,  which  forbids  the  making  of "  graven 
things,3'  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  adore  them  nor  serve  them" — thus  setting  forth 
clearly  what  is  forbidden  by  this  commandment, 
namely,  the  sin  of  idolatry. 

But  let  us  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  object  that 
the'  Church  has  in  view  in  the  use  she  makes  of 
pictures  and  images  of  Christ  and  His  saints.  The 
object,  then,  the  Church  has  before  her  is  to  bring 
vividly  to  the  mind  the  persons  represented  in  the 
statues  and  pictures.  We  are,  moreover,  conscious 
that  the  sight  of  these  pious  pictures  excites  in  us  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  holy  lives  of  those  they  repre 
sent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anyone 
could  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  kiss  the  image  of 
Christ  and  His  saints  and  deliberately  to  consent  to 
commit  sin. 

*  Cone,  Trie?.,  Sess,  xxv. 
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We  often  see  statues  erected  to  do  honour  to  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  their  country.  In  like  manner,  by  placing  statues 
and  images  of  holy  people  in  her  churches,  the  Ca 
tholic  Church  endeavours  to  stir  up  in  the  hearts  ot 
her  children  the  desire  of  living  holy  lives,  as  were 
the  lives  of  those  to  whose  honour  these  statues  and 
pictures  have  been  erected. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Church  does  not 
simply  pay  honour  to  the  saints  by  perpetuating 
their  memory,  but  desires  also  to  make  us  respect 
the  principles  they  are  known  to  have  held  in  esteem 
— purity  of  life,  charity  towards  the  poor,  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  self-abnegation,  etc.,  etc. 

In  like  manner  the  object  of  our  wearing  on  our 
person  medals  bearing  the  likeness  of  Christ,  His 
holy  Mother,  or  of  some  saint,  is  to  remind  us  ot 
the  persons  they  represent,  and  to  excite  in  our 
hearts  love  for  them  and  the  virtues  they  practised. 
It  is  what  is  done  by  many  people  we  see  wearing 
on  them  in  a  brooch  the  likeness  of  some  one  or 
other  of  their  relations  or  friends;  but  more  than 
this  is  implied  in  the  case  of  pious  objects.  The 
memory  of  those  we  venerate  because  of  their  holi 
ness  necessarily  moves  us  to  hate  sin  and  raises  our 
minds  to  heavenly  things. 

In  the  same  way  to  cultivate  veneration  for  the 
relics  of  the  saints  is  a  means  well  calculated  to 
excite  in  our  hearts  the  desire  for  what  is  pure  and 
holy.  Relics  are  the  remains  of  persons  who  have 
led  very  holy  lives;  for  instance,  their  bones  or  some 
object  of  clothing  they  have  worn.  When,  after  the 
space  of  many  years,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
examined  carefully  into  their  lives  and  works,  they 
are  solemnly  declared  to  be  worthy  to  be  imitated 
and  revered  as  souls  particularly  dear  to  God  on 
account  of  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  or,  as  we  put 
it,  they  are  canonized. 

This  solemn  declaration  of  a  person's  holin  ess  is  not, 
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however,  made  unless  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
after  death,  through  his  intercession  or  by  the  appli 
cation  of  his  bones  or  some  article  belonging  to  him, 
unquestionable  miracles  have  been  worked;  for  we 
hold  it  as  evident  that  God  would  not  work  miracles 
testifying  to  the  deceased's  holiness  if  he  were  not 
really  among  the  saints  in  heaven.  This  would  be  to 
deceive  us. 

A  few  words  on  the  Beads.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  came  about  that  a  string  of  beads 
came  to  be  used  in  the  recital  of  prayers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  ages  gone  by,  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  still  unknown,  the  number  of  prayers 
in  common  use,  especially  among  the  masses,  was 
very  limited,  for  they  had  not  the  use  of  the  many 
prayer-books  we  possess,  and  it  was  the  privilege  of 
only  a  few  to  know  how  to  read. 

Hence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  our  ances 
tors  recited  over  and  over  again  the  few  prayers 
they  knew  by  heart,  and  were  glad  to  have  the  string 
of  beads  to  guide  them  as  to  the  number  of  times 
they  had  recited  the  said  prayers. 

The  Cnurch,  to  render  the  recital  of  these  prayers 
more  fruitful,  has  recommended  the  faithful,  while 
reciting  the  "Our  Father"  and  the  "Hail  Mary,"  to 
keep  before  the  mind  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
events  connected  with  our  Blessed  Lord's  life.  Hence 
the  practice  of  meditating  on  the  glorious,  or  joyful, 
or  sorrowful  mysteries  while  the  "Our  Father"  and 
"  Hail  Mary  "  are  being  recited. 

The  beads  constitute  a  prayer  for  intercession,  and 
it  is  principally  directed  to  the  Mother  of  God.  We 
ask  her  to  pray  for  us  to  her  Divine  Son  both  now 
and  at  the  solemn  moment  of  our  death. 

The  Catholic  Church  clings  to  her  old  devotions. 
She  does  not  oblige  us  to  make  use  of  this  exercise 
of  devotion,  but  she  certainly  does  encourage  her 
children  to  cherish  and  respect  what  has  been 
through  so  many  centuries  to  Catholics  all  over  the 
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world  a  means  of  helping  them  to  pray.  Why,  then, 
do  we  so  often  hear  of  non-Catholics  scoffing  at  this 
simple  exercise  of  devotion  as  superstitious  ? 

The  Latin  Language  and  the  Liturgy  of  th? 

Catholic  Church 

THE  question  as  to  what  language  was  used  in  the 
earliest  liturgies  [Church  services]  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  one  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
students  of  Christian  antiquities.  In  the  absence 
of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  was 
customary  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  each  country.  Hence  the  Apostles  and 
those  who  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  Chris 
tians  of  their  day  will  have  celebrated  in  Aramaic 
or  Syriac,  or  in  Syro-Chaldaic — the  language  pro 
bably  spoken  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.  Whereas 
in  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  in  the  towns  where 
Greek  converts  were  made,  the  Greek  language 
would  have  been  used  in  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

Now,  as  Greek  was  spoken  even  in  Rome  very 
extensively,  able  antiquarians,  as  de  Rossi,  lay  it 
down  that  the  official  language  of  the  early  Church 
in  Rome  was  Greek  and  not  Latin.  Certain  it  is  that 
nearly  all  the  early  Christian  writers  of  the  first  hun 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  wrote 
in  Greek.  Of  the  four  evangelists  St  Matthew  alone 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  written  in  Aramaic,  the 
other  three  making  use  of  Greek,  the  better  to  circu 
late  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  The  fact  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was  written 
for  the  Christians  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  like 
wise  that  St  Paul  wrote  in  Greek  the  epistle  he  ad 
dressed  to  the  Romans.  The  action  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  in  selecting  Greek  as  the  channel 
of  communication  with  those  whose  instruction  and 
conversion  they  had  at  heart,  is  also  explained  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Greek  was  not  merely  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  civilized  world  in  those  days,  but  like 
wise  of  the  classes  which  supplied  the  Roman  Em 
pire  with  her  vast  hosts  of  slaves.  After  the  transfer 
of  the  Imperial  Court  to  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  use  of  Greek  began  to  wane,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Latin  gradually  asserted  itself  for  a 
time,  though  in  a  debased  form,  and  spread  itself 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  as  the 
official  language,  and  in  some  parts  so  as  to  sup 
plant  the  vernacular  of  those  who  became  her  sub 
jects. 

In  some  of  these  countries  not  merely  is  it  true  to 
say  that  the  official  language  was  Latin,  but  to  a 
larger  or  lesser  extent  the  different  dialects  seem  to 
have  given  way  to  it.  Thus  St  Augustine,  in  Africa, 
addressing  the  people  of  Hippo,*  in  his  desire  to  be 
understood  when  citing  an  African  proverb,  made 
use  of  Latin.  "  I  shall  speak  Latin,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  because  all  do  not  understand  Punic,"  which  had 
been  the  language  of  the  people  before  Latin  had 
supplanted  it.  So  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  declares  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
barbarians  for  they  had  adopted  the  customs  and 
the  language  of  the  Romans. 

The  all-important  part  of  the  Mass  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  solemn  act  performed  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  at  the  Last  Supper — the  changing  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  His  Body  and  Blood.  The  rest  of  the 
Mass  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  prayers  in  con 
nexion  with  this  act.  No  written  liturgy  of  the  Mass 
is  known  of  before  the  first  three  centuries.  An  un 
written  tradition  will  probably  have  handed  down 
the  prayers  that  the  priests  learnt  by  heart  and  used 
in  celebrating  Mass.f  Certain  it  is  that  the  oldest 
authentic  notice  of  the  Roman  Mass  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bishop  Decentius  by  Pope 
Innocent  I,  A.D.  416;  and,  in  saying  this,  we  are  not 

*  Serm.  de  Verb.  Apost.  38,  910,  P.  L.  Migne. 
f  Cf.  Le  Brun,  Explication  de  la  Messe,  vol.  in. 
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losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  St  Justin  Martyr  has 
described  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  in  his  first  Apology 
addressed  to  the  pagan  Emperor  in  the  year  130.* 
For  there  is  nothing  in  this  his  explanation  of  the 
Mass  which  goes  to  show  that  the  prayers  used  were 
read  from  a  book  by  the  officiating  priest.  It  may  be 
added  that  his  description  of  the  Mass — and  we  may 
presume  that  he  is  referring  to  Mass  as  it  was  cele 
brated  in  the  City  of  Rome  in  which  he  was  residing 
— shows  that  a  liturgy  was  used  in  Rome  which,  in 
its  general  features,  tallied  with  the  liturgies  which 
are  designated  as  Oriental.  Dating  from  the  transfer 
of  the  Emperor's  Court  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  325,  the  use  of  Greek  was  gradually  replaced 
by  Latin  in  Rome  and  in  the  West.  Hence  it  came 
about,  when  the  danger  of  the  pagan  world  getting 
possession  of  the  Church's  liturgy  and  turning  it 
into  ridicule  was  no  more  to  be  feared,  liturgies  be 
gan  to  be  written — and,  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Church,  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  was 
Latin. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  use  of  Latin 
in  England  in  pre-Reformation  times,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  language  was  common  to 
all  the  nations  of  Catholic  Europe.  Hence  the  use 
of  Latin  in  her  liturgical  services  marked  the 
Catholic  spirit  and  character  of  the  Church  in  Eng 
land  before  the  days  of  the  so-called  Reformation; 
whereas  the  adoption  of  English  as  the  language 
ot  the  Church  of  England  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  nature  of  the  Church  which  was  then  started  to 
replace  the  old  Church.  No  longer  was  the  Church  of 
England  to  form  part  of  the  universal  Church.  Hence 
forth  she  was  to  be  merelya  national  Church — the 
mother-Church,  if  you  will,  of  all  English-speaking 
Churches  which  have  broken  off  from  the  state- 
established  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  non-Catholics 

*  i  Apol,  edited  by  Otto. 
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are  not  correct  in  thinking  that  Catholics  cannot 
follow  their  Mass  because  it  is  said  in  Latin.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
prayer-books  used  by  the  Catholic  laity  on  one  side 
of  the  page  there  is  the  Latin  text  and  on  the  other 
side  the  English  translation.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  native  tongue  may  be  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
languages  men  speak,  their  prayer-book  has  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Latin  words  used  by  the  priest.  Thus 
every  Catholic,  of  whatever  nationality  he  may  be, 
understands  what  the  priest  is  saying  at  Mass,  even 
if  he  should  not  know  a  word  of  Latin  or  be  un 
able  to  catch  the  wrords  the  priest  is  saying  on 
account  of  the  distance  he  may  happen  to  be  from 
the  altar.  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  Christian  liturgies  the  reader  may  consult 
the  scholarly  work  of  Mgr  Duchesne.* 

Holy  Water 

THE  use  of  water  as  a  symbol  of  interior  purity  of 
heart  is  very  ancient,  and  we  know  that  it  figured 
very  largely  in  the  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
any  religion  that  teaches  through  symbolic  rites  we 
should  find  use  made  of  water,  where  it  is  a  question 
of  instilling  into  the  soul  the  desire  of  interior  purity. 
For  as  water  cleanses  the  body  from  material  stains, 
so  in  placing  water  on  our  foreheads — the  noblest 
part  of  the  human  body — we  ask  God  to  cleanse  our 
souls  from  the  defilements  of  sin.  Hence  to  use  holy 
water  with  devotion  is  to  send  forth  a  prayer  from 
the  heart  to  God. 

The  Christian  practice  of  dipping  the  finger  in  a 
vase  containing  water  blessed  by  the  priest  may 
very  probably  be  traced  back  to  the  rite  common  to 
the  Jews  of  purifying  themselves  before  they  entered 

*  Cf.  The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Christian  Worship ;  also 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  by  F.  E.  Brightman,  vol.  I,  1896. 
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the  temple  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  to  assist  while  it  was 
being  offered  by  others.  God  commanded  Moses  to 
make  a  laver  of  brass  which  was  to  be  placed  outside 
the  tabernacle,  so  that  the  priest  might  wash  before 
offering  sacrifice  to  God,  and  in  connexion  with  a 
certain  rite  we  are  told  that  "  he  [the  priest]  shall 
take  holy  water  in  an  earthen  vessel/'  etc.*  So  again 
it  is  recorded  that  the  prophet  Eliseus  "  called  for  a 
new  vessel  and  some  salt,  which  he  cast  into  the 
barren  waters  of  the  river  at  Jericho.f 

It  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  substitute,  in  place  of  pagan  festivals,  feasts  con 
nected  with  Christianity;  to  promote  the  worship  ot 
the  true  God  in  place  of  that  of  the  false  gods, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  saints  instead  ot  hero- 
worship,  practised  of  old.  The  fact  that  water  or  salt 
should  have  been  used  by  the  Jewish  people  and  by 
pagans  in  their  religious  rites,  in  no  way  disqualifies 
them  from  being  used  in  our  Catholic  ritual. 

The  practice  of  using  holy  water  must  have  been 
introduced  very  early  into  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Liber  Pontificaiis  we 
are  told  that  Pope  Alexander  I  refers  to  it  in  his 
time  (A.D.  109-119).  "We  bless/'  he  says,  "for  the 
use  of  the  people  water  mingled  with  salt "  (salt 
being  a  symbol  of  incorruption),  "and  we  pray  God 
that  the  soul  may  not  be  corrupted  by  sin."  Tertul- 
lian,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  second  century, 
speaks  of  a  custom  common  to  Christians  of  sprink 
ling  themselves  with  water,  and  of  washing  the 
hands  and  face  before  entering  the  place  where 
religious  services  were  performed. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross 

THE  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  on  the  person  in 
three  ways.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity  the  small  sign  of  the  cross  was  most 
used,  which  consisted  in  signing  the  forehead  or 

*  Num.  v,  17.          t  4  Kings  ii,  21. 
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other  part  of  the  body  with  the  thumb,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Next  we  have  the  sign  of  the  cross  made 
with  the  thumb  on  the  forehead,  lips  and  breast. 
Lastly,  the  sign  of  the  cross  now  generally  used  is 
made  by  placing  the  right  hand  to  the  forehead, 
then  lowering  it  to  the  breast,  and  finally  bringing 
it  to  the  left  and  right  shoulder.  -..vj 

Tertullian  (second  century),  referring  to  the  prac 
tice  of  Christians  of  his  day,  says,  "  At  every  motion 
and  every  step,  entering  in  or  going  out,  when  put 
ting  on  our  sandals,  bathing,  going  to  meals,  light 
ing  the  lamps,  sleeping,  or  sitting,  or  talking,  or 
when  doing  whatever  else  we  have  to  do,  we  mark 
our  foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the  cross."* 

The  same  writer,  where  he  deters  the  Christian 
woman  from  contracting  marriage  with  a  pagan, 
addresses  her  as  follows :  "  Wilt  thou  hide  thyself 
when  thou  signest  thy  bed  and  thy  body  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  ?"f 

Other  Christian  writers  of  the  early  Church  might 
be  quoted  who  refer  to  the  practice  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  as  for  instance  St  Basil,  JSt  Jerome,  § 
StAthanasius,||  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,H — with  whose 
words  we  may  compare  those  of  Tertullian  just 
quoted.  "  Do  not  let  us  be  ashamed,"  says  the  Saint, 
"  to  profess  our  devotion  to  Him  who  was  crucified. 
In  all  we  do  trusting  in  Him,  let  the  cross  be  made 
with  the  fingers." 

Our  belief  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  this 
sign  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  early  Christians. 
Origen,  writing  likewise  in  the  second  century, 
does  but  express  our  belief  of  to-day  when  he  says  : 
"  Such  is  the  power  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  that,  if 
we  place  it  before  our  eyes,  if  we  keep  it  faithfully 

*  De  Corona  MiliL,  2,  80,  P.  L.  Migne. 

t  Lib.  ad  Uxor.,  i,  1296,  P.  L.  Migne. 

J  Lib.  de  Spir.  Sto,  32,  187,  P.  G.  Migne. 

§  Ep.  ad  Eust.)  22,  421,  P.  L.  Migne. 

||  Lib.  de  Incarn.  Verbi,  25,  179,  P.  G.  Migne. 

If  Catech.  13,  33,  813,  P.  G.  Migne. 
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in  our  hearts,  neither  concupiscence,  nor  voluptuous 
ness,  nor  anger  can  resist  it ;  at  its  appearance  the 
whole  army  of  the  flesh  and  sin  takes  to  flight/'  * 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  speaks 
for  itself,  as  to  its  meaning.  As  we  trace  it  with  our 
hand  over  the  forehead,  we  recall  to  mind  the  mysteries 
connected  with  our  Lord's  sacred  passion  and  death, 
and  as  we  reverently  pronounce  the  words,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  we  recall  to  mind  the  great  truth  of  the 
Oneness  of  God,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  Three 
Divine  Persons. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  the  priest  is  constantly 
bidden  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  No  sacrament 
is  administered  without  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
made  over  the  person  who  is  to  receive  it — nay,  the 
Church  consecrates  the  hands  of  the  priest,  when  he 
is  ordained,  to  empower  him  to  confer  blessings  on 
others  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  "  that  whatever  they 
bless  may  be  blessed,  and  whatever  they  consecrate 
may  be  consecrated  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."f 


Chapter  IX 

What  It  means  to  be  out  of  communion  with  the 
Apostolic  See 

IN  dealing  with  the  question  before  us  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  in  her 
normal  condition  in  the  days  of  pagan  persecution ; 
and  even  much  later  on  when  she  so  often  had  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Christian 
Emperors.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  Popes  did  not 
assert  itself  in  many  cases  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
did  when  they  were  free  to  legislate  and  exercise 
their  powers.  The  distance  that  separated  so  many 

*  In  Rom.  lib.  6,  4,  1056,  P.  G.  Migne.         t  Roman  Pontifical. 
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of  the  local  Churches  from  Rome  made  it  necessary 
in  those  days  that  patriarchs  and  metropolitans 
should  be  entrusted  with  larger  powers  than  in  the 
centuries  that  were  to  follow.  It  might,  therefore, 
easily  be  shown  how  custom  and  positive  legislation 
have  stepped  in, and  what  was  at  one  time  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  under  particular  circumstances,  later 
on  ceased  to  be  lawful  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
of  Canon  Law. 

Confining  then  our  attention  to  the  question  before 
us,  let  us  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  election 
of  bishops  was  carried  out  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  we  shall  understand  how  untrue  it 
is  to  argue  from  the  practice  of  those  times  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  implied  independence  from  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See  was  disregarded 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Turning  to  the  early 
Christian  writers,  we  find  that  no  uniform  rule  was 
observed  as  regards  the  election  of  bishops.  The 
suffrage  and  consent  required  seem  to  have  been 
determined  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  St 
Cyprian,  martyred  A.D.  258,  is  probably  the  earliest 
Christian  writer  who  refers  to  this  subject,  and  speaks 
of  Pope  Cornelius  as  having  been  made  bishop  by 
the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  the  suffrage  of  the 
people.*  He  also  declares  that  a  just  and  valid 
ordination  is  that  which  has  been  settled  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  bishops  of  his  province  and  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  who  are  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life.t  Socrates, 
who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  tells  usj  that  St 
John  Chrysostom  was  chosen  by  the  united  suf 
frages  of  all  the  clergy  and  people.  Theodoret,  an 
historian  of  the  fifth  century,  referring  to  the 
election  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  records 

*  Ep.  S.  Cornelii  Papce,  3,  796,  P.  L.  Migne. 
t  De   Hceret.  Bapt.,  3,  1064,  P.  L.  Migne. 
%  Lib-  VI,  c.  ii. 
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that  he  was  compelled  to  allow  himself  to  be 
ordained  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishops, 
clergy  and  people.*  Other  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  A.D.  378,  who  was 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  that  of 
St  Basil,  selected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  of  his 
province.  We  find  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Milan,  writing  A.D.  374,  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
and  petitioning  him  to  select  a  bishop  worthy  to  fill 
the  see  of  Milan,  thus  acquiescing  in  his  nomination, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  the  bishop  elected  should 
have  the  support  of  the  Emperor's  authority.!  At 
times  the  interference  of  the  Emperors  proved  preju 
dicial  to  the  interest  of  the  Church — this  was  especially 
so  when  they  upheld  the  cause  of  Arianism ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  civil  authority  was  useful  when 
tumults  arose  in  connexion  with  the  elections.  Some 
times  the  bishops,  assembled  in  synod,  proposed  a 
candidate  to  the  people,  at  other  times  it  was  the 
people  who  proposed  a  candidate  to  the  bishops. 
When  the  clergy  and  people  could  not  agree,  the 
metropolitan  decided  which  of  the  candidates  should 
be  appointed.  The  people,  as  time  went  on,  were  re- 
strictedin  some  countries  to  three  candidates,  selected 
by  the  bishops  in  council,  of  whom  they  might 
select  one.  The  Emperor  Justinian  laid  it  down  that 
the  laity  should  be  represented  by  certain  persons 
of  rank  and  position,  and  gradually  the  power  of 
the  Sovereign  made  itself  so  much  felt  in  these 
elections  that,  practically  speaking,  the  nomination, 
as  was  certainly  the  case  in  France  and  Spain,  was 
determined  by  the  rulers  of  the  said  countries,  and 
the  Popes  only  interfered  when  there  was  some 
particular  reason  for  their  doing  so.+ 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  facts  show  us — as 
certain  Protestant  writers  maintain  they  do — that 
the  authority  of  the  Popes  was  deliberately  set 

*  Lib.  I,  c.  vii.         t  Rohrbacher,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  1.  35, 
$  Marca,  de  ConcQrdia,  lib.  vin,  c,  ix  and  xi. 
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aside  by  the  early  Christian  Church  ?  By  no  means, 
we  reply.  For  what  was  practised  in  those  days  was 
done  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Popes 
themselves.  Thus,  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  early 
Popes  we  find  Pope  Siricius,  A.D.  384,  declaring 
that  the  election  of  a  bishop  is  unquestionably  valid 
if  the  clergy  and  people  give  their  approval.*  Pope 
Celestine,  A.D.  422,  lays  it  down  that  "a  bishop  is 
not  to  be  thrust  upon  those  who  do  not  want  him";  f 
and  Leo  I  enjoins  that  he  is  to  be  elected  bishop 
who  is  asked  for  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  people;  and  if  not  unanimously  asked 
for,  the  metropolitan  shall  decide  in  favour  of  him 
who  is  the  more  learned  ot  the  two  candidates  and 
has  greater  merits  to  recommend  him.  J 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that,  though  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church  the  difficulty  experi 
enced  in  covering  the  distance  which  separated 
Rome  from  so  many  parts  of  Christianity  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Popes  to  exercise  their  authority 
as  frequently  as  they  did  later  on  under  changed 
circumstances  of  civilization,  this  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Popes,  nay,  they  enjoined  on  the  clergy  and 
people  the  observance  of  the  methods  of  electing 
bishops  we  have  referred  to.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
construed  into  a  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Finally,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  Popes  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
intervene,  when  they  considered  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  would  happen  at  times  that  a  bishop  would  be 
selected  whose  antecedents  did  not  point  to  him  as 
a  man  who  would  be  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of 
religion.  He  had  been  selected,  perhaps,  through  the 
influence  of  a  section  of  the  community  which  was 
not  as  well  known  for  its  orthodox  views  in  matters 
of  faith  as  would  have  been  desirable,  or  he  was 

*  Ep.  ad  Himerium  Tarracon.,  13,  1145,  P.  L.  Mig-ne. 
t  Ep.  IV  ad  Epis.  Viennen.,  50,  431,  P.  L.  Migne. 
£  Ep.  XIV  ad  Anas  f.,  54,  673,  P.  L. 
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a  friend  of  certain  bishops  or  men  of  influence  at 
court  who  favoured  heresy.  In  cases  like  these, 
though  the  bishop  himself  was  staunch  in  his  or 
thodoxy,  the  selection  was  naturally  displeasing  to 
the  Pope,  and  he  would  refuse  him  "  episcopal 
communion,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Pope  did  not  de 
pose  him  and  order  some  one  else  to  be  appointed 
in  his  place,  but  the  bishop  in  question  was  merely 
tolerated.*  It  would  not  have  been  wise  without 
grave  necessity  to  give  occasion  to  schismatical 
action  on  the  part  of  the  influential  section  of  the 
bishop's  supporters,  among  whom  the  Emperor  him 
self  might  perhaps  have  been  found.  But  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  give  " episcopal  communion"  was  a  clear 
indication  to  all  of  the  Pope's  displeasure. 

To  exemplify  this  action  of  the  Popes  which  is 
met  with  not  infrequently  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  we  will  select  a  few  cases  which 
have  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  certain  Pro 
testant  writers.  The  first  case  we  will  set  forth,  though 
as  briefly  as  possible,  is  that  in  which  Pope  Gelasius 
(A.D.  492-496)  refused  to  grant  letters  of  "episcopal 
communion"  to  Euphemius,  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  because  he  had  refused  to  take  from  the  regis 
ter  of  deceased  orthodox  bishops  (diptychs)  the  name 
of  Acacius,  who,  though  he  had  never  rejected  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  had  given  dis- 
edification  by  his  familiar  relations  with  heretics ;  yet 
what  we  might  call  official  estrangement  between 
the  Pope  and  the  patriarch,  did  not  mean  in  the  least 
that  there  was  a  sentence  of  excommunication  passed 
on  him  and  that  he  and  those  under  him  were  cut 
off  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Natalis  Alexander,  the 
learned  Dominican  historian,  shows  that  neither 
Euphemius  nor  his  successors  were  schismatics. 
"  Though,"  says  Alban  Butler, f  "the  Popes  refused 
them  the  usual  public  tokens  of  communion,  this 

*  Rohrbacher,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  1.  35. 

f  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  etc.,  vol,  II,  p.  915. 
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was  not  an  excommunication,  much  less  was  it 
extended  to  their  subjects  as  Bower  and  some  other 
notorious  slanderers  pretend.  This  the  Bollandists 
also  prove  by  the  like  examples  of  St  Flavian  of 
Antioch  and  St  Elias  of  Jerusalem  named  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  This  intermission,  however,  of 
the  tokens  of  communion  was  a  mark  of  displeasure, 
as  when  in  our  days  [the  writer  is  speaking  of  the 
eighteenth  century]  the  Popes  have  addressed  their 
commissions  to  neighbouring  prelates,  not  to  certain 
diocesans  in  France  who  were  suspected  of  favour 
ing  the  Jansenists,  or  on  other  accounts." 

"  The  separation  would  consist  sometimes  in  the 
withdrawal  of  letters  of  communion  or  of  mutual 
access,  or  of  conciliar  intercourse,  or  other  marks  of 
that  close  association  between  bishops  which  was  the 
normal  state  of  things.  .  .  But  there  was  a  chasm  be 
tween  putting  a  bishop  outside  the  Church  and  in 
terrupting  the  ordinary  results  of  being  in  commu 
nion  with  one  another."* 

This  distinction  will  be  made  still  clearer  if  we 
refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  "  Catholic  "  commu 
nion  in  contradistinction  to  u  episcopal "  commu 
nion.  Protestants  have  confused  these  two  things, 
but  Christian  writers  even  before  the  Greek  schism 
in  the  ninth  century  have  always  made  a  marked 
distinction  between  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  their 
writings,  t 

The  Popes  always  withheld  "  Catholic  "  commu 
nion  when  there  was  a  question  of  heresy,  that  is 
to  say  when  a  doctrine  was  held  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  Catholic  faith,  and  they  claimed  the 
right  to  decide  what  was  of  Catholic  faith  and  what 
was  heresy.  To  be  without  "  Catholic  "  communion 
was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Some 
times  even  when  no  heretical  doctrine  was  laid  to 

*  Rev.  L.  Rivington,  The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of  Peter, 
p.  227. 
t  Theophanes,  p.  116,  and  Nicephorus,  c.  xix. 
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the  charge  of  an  individual,  he  might  still  be  cut  off 
from  "Catholic"  communion  by  being  excommuni 
cated.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  when  some 
serious  breach  of  obedience  was  committed  against 
the  Pope  or  against  some  local  ecclesiastical  supe 
rior,  or  even  in  consequence  of  gross  misconduct. 
He  on  whom  this  ecclesiastical  censure  was  inflicted 
was  then  as  now  debarred  from  receiving  the  sacra 
ments,  and  if  he  died  without  being  absolved  from 
excommunication,  he  was  not  buried  in  consecrated 
ground. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  lists  of  those  who,  by 
Anglican  writers,  are  said  to  have  lived  out  of  com 
munion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  either  bishops  to  whom  the  Pope  of  the 
time  had  refused  "  episcopal "  communion,  or  they 
were  persons  who  because  they  associated  with  them 
are  supposed  by  the  said  writers  to  have  been  cut 
off  from  "  Catholic  "  communion — which  is  quite 
an  erroneous  supposition ;  for  history  shows  us  that 
the  Popes  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  communi 
cate  with  the  supporters  or  friends  of  bishops  to 
whom  they  refused  "  episcopal "  communion.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  long  list  of 
cases  controversialists  have  compiled  to  try  and 
show  that  the  fact  that  Anglicans  are  out  of  com 
munion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  of  no  great 
importance;  as  they  would  have  us  believe  that 
many  Christian  Churches  in  the  early  centuries 
were  likewise  out  of  communion  with  the  Popes 
of  their  times.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to  two  well- 
known  cases,  as  they  are  so  often  quoted  by  Pro 
testant  writers  to  justify  the  Church  of  England  in 
remaining  out  of  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 

St  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  (Africa),  gave  his 
life  for  his  faith  in  the  year  258.  He  had,  however, 
quarrelled  with  Pope  Stephen,  because  the  latter 
had  decided  that  baptism  duly  administered  by 
heretics  was  valid.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
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he  was  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
See.  St  Augustine  expressly  states  that  St  Cyprian 
"  did  not  depart  from  the  unity  of  charity  and  Ca 
tholic  peace  even  as  regards  those  with  whom  he 
disagreed."  In  another  place  he  says:  "If  he  had 
separated  himself,  how  many  would  have  followed  ? 
What  a  name  he  would  have  made  for  himself 
amongst  men  .  .  .  but  he  was  not  a  son  of  perdi 
tion."*  Here  the  reader  will  do  well  to  note  that 
this  holy  Doctor  of  the  Church  designates  a  schis 
matic  as  a  "son  of  perdition,"  so  serious  is^this  sin. 
"  If  there  was  anything,"  he  writes  elsewhere,  "to 
be  atoned  for"  in  the  way  of  scandal  given,  "this 
must  certainly  have  been  effected  if  not  in  other  ways 
at  any  rate  by  the  scythe  of  martyrdom  [falce  mar- 
tyru\.-\  Thus,  though  somewhat  in  an  excited  way," 
continues  the  saint,  "  still  in  a  brotherly  manner, 
they  [the  Pope  and  St  Cyprian]  were  angry  one 
with  another,  but  the  peace  of  Christ  got  the  upper 
hand  in  their  heart,  and  thus  the  evil  of  schism  did 
not  arise  therefrom.":}:  To  St  Augustine's  testimony 
we  may  add  that  of  St  Jerome,  A.D.  420,  who  tells 
us  that  "  he  [St  CyprianJ  remained  in  communion 
with  those  who  had  rejected  his  opinion,"  §  as  re 
gards  the  invalidity  of  baptism  administered  by 
heretics. 

Now  a  word  on  St  Meletius,  to  whom  Pope  Da- 
masus  had  refused  "  episcopal "  communion.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  a  party 
of  whom  a  large  number  were  Arian  heretics;  though 
he  himself  was  no  doubt  orthodox  in  his  faith.  On 
the  other  hand  Paulinus,  though  elected  to  the  said 
see  subsequently  to  Meletius,  was  granted  "  epis 
copal"  communion  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  Western 

*  Lib.  de  Bapt.  c.  Donat.,  43,  124,  P.  L.  Migne. 

t  Ibid.  43,  126,  P.  L.  Migne. 

I  Ibid.  43,  194,  P.  L.  Migne. 

§  S.  Hieron.  Dial.  adv.  Luciferianos ,  23,  179,  P.  L.  Migne. 
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bishops  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See.  But 
from  this  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  argue  that  St  Me- 
letius  was  refused  "Catholic"  communion  or  that  the 
Pope  did  not  freely  communicate  with  those  who  held 
communion  with  the  said  St  Meletius.  In  the  year 
379  he  it  was  who  received  first,  and  signed  as  accep 
ting  their  contents,  the  letters  of  the  synod  which 
had  been  held  in  Rome.  Had  St  Meletius  not  been 
in  "  Catholic  "  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Pope 
would  not  have  sent  these  letters  to  him.  "  It  may 
be  safely  said,"  says  Father  Rivington,*  "that  he 
[St  Meletius]  had  been  in  communion  with  Rome 
during  the  interval  between  the  synod  of  Antioch 
[A.D.  379]  and  his  death." 

How  widely  does  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  differ  from  that  of  bishops 
whose  cases  we  have  been  considering,  and  the  con 
dition  of  the  laity  from  the  condition  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Eastern  communities  whose  bishops 
happened  to  be  out  of  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
See.  A  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the 
reader  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
not  only  out  of  "  episcopal "  communion  with  the 
Pope,  but  are  likewise  excluded  from  "  Catholic " 
communion.  This  will  be  made  clear  if  we  remember 
that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  us  that  every  one 
who  has  been  validly  baptized  is  made  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church.  Hence  a  validly  baptized  Protes 
tant  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  though 
the  individual  who  baptized  him  be  an  Anglican  or 
Presbyterian  or  Wesley  an.  He,  however,  ceases  to 
form  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  when  by  some 
explicit  act  he  cuts  himself  off  from  her  communion 
by  constituting  himself  either  a  schismatic  or  a  here 
tic.  He  becomes  a  schismatic  by  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters;  and 
he  constitutes  himself  a  heretic  by  accepting  doctrines 

*  The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of  Peter,  p.  267. 
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opposed  to  those  which  are  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  verified  when  an  Anglican 
clergyman  at  his  ordination  solemnly  declares  in 
presence  of  his  bishop  that  he  repudiates  the  juris 
diction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  this  realm  of  Eng 
land,  and  accepts  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  religion 
set  forth  in  the  "  Prayer-book,"  for  not  a  few  of  them 
contain  heresy.  Take,  for  instance,  Article  XIX, 
which  destroys  the  idea  of  there  being  an  unerring 
Church  to  teach  us  truth.  It  lays  down  that  as  the 
Church  es  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred  even 
in  matters  of  faith.  Article  XXII  declares  that  purga 
tory,  indulgences,  the  cultus  of  images  and  relics 
and  the  invocation  of  saints  are  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  Scripture. 

It  is  no  new  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
lays  it  down  that  an  ecclesiastic  who  separates  him 
self  from  the  centre  of  unity  is  thereby  excommuni 
cated  and  deprived  of  jurisdiction,  though  he  maybe 
a  validly  ordained  bishop  or  priest.  In  the  statute 
book*  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  schismatical  prelate 
ipsojure  by  the  very  act  by  which  he  separates  him 
self  from  the  See  of  Peter  is  anathematized  and 
deprived  of  all  jurisdiction. t  Hence  Protestant 
clergymen,  even  if  they  had  valid  Orders,  would  be 
deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  since  for 
the  reasons  stated  they  are  out  of  "Catholic  com 
munion." 

In  the  Eighth  General  Council,  A.D.  869-70,  held 
at  Constantinople,  at  which  the  heresiarch  Photius 
was  deposed,  a  profession  of  faith  was  signed  by  the 
assembled  bishops,  which  contains  the  following 
declaration:  "Those  are  cut  off  from  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church  who  are  not  in  concord 
with  the  Apostolic  See"  [non  consentientes  Sedi 

*  Corpus  furis  Eccles. 

Mn  Corpore  Jur.  Can.,  vol.  I,  edit,  a  Pithaso,   Lipsiae, 
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Apostolic(&\*  This  form  of  faith,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Pope  Hormisdas,  A.D.  514,  and  subscribed  to 
by  all  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  was  tendered  to  the  as 
sembled  bishops  of  the  East  and  West  at  the 
Eighth  General  Council,  as  stated  above,  and  was 
accepted  by  all. 

Hence  Protestants  will  understand  why  it  is  that 
their  clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church  are 
either  material  or  formal  schismatics  and  heretics. 
They  are  material  schismatics  and  heretics  if,  in 
ignorance  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  oath  or  declaration 
they  take,  they  go  through  the  ordination  service; 
but  if  they  realize  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  and  yet  suffer  themselves  to  be  ordained,  they 
constitute  themselves  formal  schismatics  and  here 
tics.  The  same  holds  good  as  regards  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  when  an  act  is  done  which  is  an 
external  profession  of  belief  and  acquiescence  in 
schismatical  and  heretical  religious  services  or  rites, 
as  would  be  taking  part  in  Anglican  or  any  other 
non-Catholic  services,  not  as  a-  mere  spectator,  but  as 
one  worshipping  with  the  congregation ;  so  likewise 
receiving  their  communion,  or  being  confirmed  by 
bishops  not  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See. 
Hence  the  practice  when  non-Catholics  are  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  of  conditionally  absolving 
them  from  excommunication  which  they  may  per 
haps  have  incurred  by  the  aforesaid  acts;  for  the 
material  act  becomes  formally  schismatical  and 
heretical  when  performed  by  one  who  realizes  the 
falseness  of  his  position,  and  even  knows  where  the 
the  true  Church  is  to  be  found,  but  will  not  face  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  his  joining  her. 

Conclusion 

AFTER  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader  how  cruelly  the  position  and  doctrines  of  the 

*  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Symb.  et  Defin, 
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old  Church  are  misrepresented  by  so  many  non- 
Catholics.  They  exhibit  a  ridiculous  caricature  which 
they  maintain  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  then  pelt  it  with  mud,  while 
protesting  that  they  are  but  attacking  the  abominable 
"  errors  and  superstitions  of  Rome." 

Some  will,  perhaps,  put  down  this  little  work  with 
a  sigh,  as  they  realize  that,  after  all,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  true  Church,  and  yet  fear  to  take  the 
step  they  feel  they  ought  to  take  of  calling  on  a 
priest,  or  of  arranging  for  an  interview  through  some 
Catholic  acquaintance.  They  hold  back  and  allege 
as  an  excuse  that  persuasion  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  friends  and  relations,  who  beg  of 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a  religion  which  is  that  of 
their  parents.  Names  are  mentioned  of  charitable 
and  learned  persons  who  have  died  members  of  one 
or  another  of  the  different  sects  of  Protestantism — 
as  if  the  action  of  one  person  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  better  can  justify  the  action  of 
another  who  realizes  his  obligation  to  embrace  the 
truths  offered  to  him  by  the  Catholic  Church  but 
will  not  face  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome. 
It  is  all  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  soul 
will  be  condemned  or  no  at  God's  tribunal  accor 
ding  as  it  has  acted  up  to  the  lights  it  has  received 
from  Him.  Wilfully  to  neglect  to  inquire  into  truth, 
or  when  known  to  refuse  to  embrace  it,  is  to  die  in 
serious  sin. 

Some  plead  fear  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help  them  on  in  their  trade 
or  profession.  Others  dread  lest  they  should  come 
to  be  talked  about  and  criticized  by  their  Protestant 
friends.  Others  protest  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  giving  pain  to  those  they  love.  Persons 
such  as  these  would  do  well  to  recall  to  mind  the 
heroic  sufferings  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and 
the  persecution  undergone  by  their  Catholic  fore 
fathers  in  England  for  three  hundred  years  in  their 
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love  for  the  true  religion.  It  would  be  well  for  them 
to  recall  to  mind  the  words  our  Lord  addressed  to 
those  who  would  wish  to  be  His  disciples.  "  I  am 
not  come,"  He  openly  declared,  "  to  bring  peace, 
but  the  sword."*  "  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- 
in-law.  And  a  man's  enemies  shall  be  of  his  own 
household. "f 

These  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  contain  a  clear 
warning  that  the  cross  awaits  the  followers  of  our 
crucified  Redeemer,  but  those  consoling  words  of 
St  Paul,  who  knew  by  personal  experience  what  it 
meant  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  "  I  reckon,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com 
pared  with  the  glory  to  come  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."J 

*  Matt,  x,  34.  t  Ibid,  x,  35,  36. 

J  Rom.  viii,  18. 


